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SOME RESULTS OF FIRE IN THE BIG EDISON PLANT AT WEST ORANGE, N. J.— ANOTHER LESSON IN “FIREPROOF” 


CONSTRUCTION. [See pages 28-29.] 
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A Good Seller. 


N522 Quarter Sawed Oak. 





We sell more of these in Plain Red 

Oak than all other front doors com- 
bined. It is our most popular and 
also most practical front (or entrance) 
door. We furnish these doors with 
.” or 44” face veneers as desired. 
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Beech, Birch and O2k 


Are the Hardwood Front Doors You Sell WMG 7 
Protected From Water As Are Ourp=>//”/2 W/W)” 


~~ 
This cut shows the special Zinc Metal Weather Strip we i NA\ 











insert below the glass on our front door to protect the face 
veneer and core of the door from rain and condensation water 
running down the glass and working in behind the moulding. 
It’s a big thing if you're building for future business as it in- SY F 

sures long wear. dF 


A Good Buy Means Easy Sales 


and Neenadoors represent the Best Value in Veneered Doors today. Efficient manufacture 
makes it possible for us to give you more value for the same money than you can get elsewhere. 





AS 





Our line comprises Oak, Birch and Red Gum Doors; also Oak, Birch and 
Gum Trim—and we can ship in straight or mixed cars. 





For prices and other information address office Watch for description of our N Special 
nearest you or ask your regular jobber for quotations. The 1914 Wonder in really Big ee Doors. 


Hardwood Products Company 
THE WORLD’S LEADING RED GUM DOOR SPECIALISTS. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


/ 2: W nl - NEW YORK OFFICE: 
909 Peoples Gas Bidg., John W. Anderson, Mgr. Neenah, 1sconsin 9047 Metropclitan Life Bidg., Octavius Leon, Mgr. 
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‘Finest Maple Flooring 





adds just that touch of exquisiteness 
demanded by the fastidious. Criti- 


acture 114 Differe,, " cal inspection of all lumber used 


We, S in its manufacture insures 
Cs 


Uniform Quality and Big Value 


Dealers who handle “Finest” say 
it sells itself. Write for prices. 
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Letting a Little Daylight Into Our 
Daily Life and Labor. 


Man makes progress slowly, but he makes progress. 
For a long time he has felt that he follows archaic cus 
toms in regard to the arrangement of time, but only 
lately has he made anything like a concerted move to 
improve those customs. One improvement affecting that 
part of the country that comes within the area of so- 
called ‘‘central time’’ has been put into practical form 
hy the Chicago Association of Commerce, which suggests 
that the people within that territory set their clocks 
ahead an hour to agree with ‘‘eastern time,’’ thereby 
making uniform time from the Atlantic seaboard to the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Commercially it is argued that this will put business 
man even basis in all the thirty-seven States now wholly 
or partly embraced within the regions of eastern and 
entral time and will facilitate the interchange of busi- 
less messages. In the latter territory it will overcome some 
if the disadvantages due to the difference between the 
‘ime schedules now existant in the markets of Europe 
und the markets of the central West and central South. 

Like many other commercial propositions, the plan car- 
ries with it a benefit to humanity. It will aid not only 
he employer but the employed. It will give the latter 
me more hour of daylight after his labor, whereas now 
le has no daylight at all for his own except upon a Sun- 
lay, but must give all his hours of light to his employer. 
It should result in greater efficiency of labor and greater 
enjoyment of life. 

And, like other humane and commercial propositions, 
he plan must contend with both objectors and difficul- 
ties. It contemplates a radical alteiation in railroad 


schedules—an alteration that will improve them, it is 
true, but which must meet the eternal railroad opposi- 
tion to change. There are other and more formidable 
legal objections; it is never a matter of difficulty to dig 
up a law to throw in front of a good thing. There are 
even a few who object that it will be hard for a man to 
adjust himself to getting up an hour earlier in the morn- 
ing and to bed an hour earlier at night. Yet many of 
these objectors stay up often not one hour but many 
and adjust themselves to these hours without protest. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad to receive and 
print the ideas of lumbermen in the region affected as 
to this plan for a change of time. What do you think 
about its feasibility and desirability ? 





A Splendid Example of Efficient De- 
partmental Organization. 


The passing of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation as chronicled in last week’s issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN brings to mind the fact that that 
organization set a record in efficient departmental work. 

On account of the size of the organization, the geo- 
graphical distribution of its membership, and the multi- 
plicity of problems with which it had to deal during its 
varied experience, the operation of an efficient secretarial 
office so ordered that various phases of association work 
could be expeditiously handled was quite necessary. The 
fact that such necessity existed, however, does not alone 
account for the efficiency and smooth running character 
of the organization’s headquarters in St. Louis. It 
would be withholding credit where it is due were passing 
mention not made of George K. Smith, whose long record 
of honorable and conscientious service in the interest of 
the yellow pine industry was the subject of eloquent 
remarks by J. B. White at the final meeting. Mr. 





~TRUSTFULNESS. 
[By Walt Mason.] 


The firm of Sanderson & Sands employs about 
two dozen hands, who come and go, and jump 
their jobs; and Sanderson, he sometimes sobs, 
‘*T wonder why these ding-donged men work 
here a while, then skip again. We’d like to see 
the fellows stay and hold their jobs until they ’re 
gray, but somehow they keep moving on, which 
‘makes me tired, so help me John. There’s Gin- 
gerson, our rival here—his men stay with him 
by the year. They pull together something fine 
—I wish he had these men of mine!’’ 

If Gingerson should lose his men they’d pull 
together once again; for Gingerson has good 
horse sense; he gets the trust and confidence of 
all who are in his employ, from manager to 
office boy. He knows a willing man is worth all 
sulky workers on this earth, and so he makes 
employees feel that they, by being true as steel, 
will help themselves by helping him, so they sail 
in and work witk vim. They stand up stoutly 
for the boss, with their best efforts come across. 

And that’s how business should be done in 
any place beneath the sun. Wherever men are 
drawing pay for labor by the piece or day, in 
lumber office or hotel, wherever people buy or 
sell, the atmosphere should always seem replete 
with mutual esteem. 

The worker knows that he’s a man, and he 
resents the feudal plan; but if the boss knows 
how to win his loyalty, he’ll soon begin to work 
with larger, greater zeal than slighted men 
could ever feel. 

Such things as these a man must know if he 
to any hights would go, whate’er his business or 
his trade—of knowledge true success is made. 
You’re pretty sure to get in wrong if you just 
plunge and grope along. It’s well the midnight 
oil to burn, and all the curves of business learn; 
read well the journal which is planned and 
made, and dedicated to your trade; no lumber- 
man is quite so wise that useful facts he should 
despise. 

[Copyright, 1914, by M. B. Kovnat.] 





Smith’s work has always been done quietly, and the very 
lack of ostentation in connection with his activities 
perhaps has detracted in some measure from a full 
appreciation of their broad scope. 

The new organization will have many of the old prob 
lems to deal with as well as some new ones. It will 
have a tremendously valuable store of experience to draw 
upon in the archives of George K. Smith’s office. 
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Retail Association Methods Declared 
Morally and Legally Correct. 


‘After all that is said and done, the one great issue 
in this case involves the distribution of lumber products. 
Was commerce restrained?’’ 

Though argument that was heard in the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association case before Judge Booth at 
Minneapolis this week required many hours for present- 
ment, the foregoing from the plea of the defendants’ 
attorney, L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., covers in a 
nutshell the entire proceedings against the association 
and codefendants which began three years ago and has 
been carried on since at an expense to the defendants 
and te the Government of thousands of dollars. 

‘*Was commerce restrained?’’ That is the question 
that Judge Booth is asked to decide following exhaustive 
argument pro and con relative to whether the activities 
of the association and codefendants at the time indict- 
ments were obtained were in violation of the Sherman 
antitrust law. 

The Government, which obtained a victory before the 
Supreme Court in what is known as the Eastern States’ 
ease, depends for victory in the present case practically 
on the contention that the Western case and the Eastern 
case present identical phases. The contention evolves 
around the theory that the ‘‘Customers’ List’’ in the 
Western intent and result to the 
‘*Black List’’ of the Bulletin in the Eastern association 
case. 

Attorney Boyle, who made a masterful defense, not 
only for the retail lumber dealer of the country but for 
the retail merchant of every description, not only con 
tended that the cases had nothing in common but were 
utterly dissimilar. He told the court that there were 
no agreements in the Western ease between wholesalers 
‘*black list’’ distributed; no general 
notification to those who would not otherwise be inter 


similar in 


ease is 





and retailers; no 


ested; no periodical or systematic following up of 


information, and in fact there is just as wide a margin 
hetween the record in the Western record and the Eastern 
record as between light and darkness. 

ramifications in the Eastern 
case and each one of these was thrashed out in the argu 


Though there are many 


ments before Judge Booth, the record being explained 
clearly and exhaustively upon almost every point in dis 
pute of any significance, the whole case in the final 
Was commerce restrained? 

case that 


Government 


analysis simmers down to: 


Court held in the Eastern 


Aceording to 


The Supreme 


commerce was restrained. 





-ounsel, Special Assistant Attorney General Esterline, 
in his argument before Judge Booth, claimed that 
the two cases are practically identical, and hence the 


should be 


Supreme 


opinion of the court sweeping and drastic, 


as the decision of the Court in one should 


practically hold in the other. Attorney Boyle for the 
defense set up the plea that there was no relation 
between the two, and he talked for many hours in 


defense of his plea. 


Toward the close of the plea of Attorney Bovle he 
said: 

We will > reliance upon your honor, not only as a care 
ful lawyel as a couscientious jurist, to strip from this 





record the hearsay. the immaterial, the incompetent matter 
with which it so much abounds. And when that is done and 
the record stands naked, as the same may relate to the rea} 
issne presented, we contend that there is not a scintilla of 
evidence that the Northwestern association was engaged in 
inv illegal practices. 


Underlying the whole case are the questions Ts the 
Are the thousands 
lumber and other commodities. 
throughout the central West and Northwest, and other 
parts of the country as well, with their small holdings, 
following trade 


retailer still an economic necessity? 
of small retailers of 


practices that have grown up through a 


century of custom, to be swept aside, and instead 





merchandising be confined to a class of merchants who 
have no interest at stake other than the selfish one of 
disposing of their merchandise in communities where 
they do not live, pay no taxes, build no roads, sustain 
no churches and contribute to no schools? 

The decision of Judge Booth, which wili not likely 
be made known for weeks, will interest not only the 
members of the Northwestern association and the entire 
lumber industry but the retail merchants of every town 
and hamlet in this country. The very existence of the 
small merchant is concerned in the decision. 





A Real Beginning in Constructive 
Methods of Marketing Lumber. 


The conference of lumber interests called by J. E. 
Rhodes, secretary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, and held in Chicago Thursday of this week 
Sentiment 
marketing better 
sules promotion and judicious advertising of forest prod 


leveloped one fact of paramount impertance: 
in favor of more efficient methods, 
ucts in general throughout all branches of the industry. 

The discussion, a report of which appears on pages 
26 and 27 of this issue, made it apparent that lumbermen 
are not of one mind as to the details of the best working 
plan nor are they in entire agreement as to who should 
parts of the 
needed campaign. 


bear certain burden ot conducting the 
These differences of opinion, however, 
are negligible in view of the manifestly clear realization 
ot the industry ’s present need and it is decidedly for 
tunate that the various branches of the trade have at 
last gotten together for a careful study of the marketing 
problem in which they are all equally interested. 

It is not at all likely that 
of opinion will prove irreconcilable when the entire sub 


many of the differences 


ject shall have 
ing to be held 
everyone in the 


heen thoroughly aired at the mass meet 
February 24 and 25.) On that occasion 
trade who has a conviction as to how 


progress can best be made and who is willing to back 


his conviction with financial support taking the form 
of a direct or an indirect tax will doubtless > have an 
opportunity. to be heard, 


In the meantime it is most fortunate that the industry 


s coming to a realization of what must be done to 


protect its own future. The ailments of the trade, : 


s 


most lumbermen are learning, are too complicated to 
expect a complete cure by the application of any one 
remedy. Due attention must be paid to the fact that 


other materials have their distinct merits which forest 


products can not override merely by resorting to adver 


tising broadsides. 


Lumbermen must expect to acquaint 


themselves with the relative merits of their own prod 


ucts, with the economic conditions affecting the sale of 


those products, and with the problems of distribution 


{hat are inseparably connected with the creation of 


demand through advertising. 


will call for 


These complex questions 


careful deliberation in) the coming mass 
meeting. 

It is to be hoped that every organization in the entire 
of taking a referendum for 


f crystallizing the views and ideas of its 


field will devise some Way 


the purpose ¢ 


membership so that when the time for the larger con 
ference arrives all branches of the trade will be prepared 
Then it 
be possible to harmonize all conflicting ideas and to 


to present their respective platforms. should 
construct a plan of operation that will insure adequate 
market for the 


products. 


future country’s output of — forest 





B Yuletide Suggestion 


(See page 71.) 














Don’t Dig Yourself 


‘‘What is the matter with the United States?’’ 
As I 


ginning of the war I 


have been residing in London since the be 


have been hearing this ques- 
tion asked on all sides.’ I have never heard any satis- 
factory answer. No one seems to know. 

Why are the American factories not running night 
and day? Why are the railroads not opening up new 
territories and getting ready for the millions of im 
migrants who have already made up their minds to 
leave Europe as soon as the war is over? 


Why are fifty 


London right now, trying to sell $200,000,000 worth 


there not American drummers in 
of American goods in place of the goods that were 
bought last year from Germany and Austria? 

From the European point of view, the United States 
is a haven of peace and security and prosperity. It 
kas no troubles that it dare mention to Belgium or 
Austria, or France or Germany or Servia or Great 
Britain ‘or Russia. 


tenth 


Belgian is 


Every tenth Briton has enlisted. Every 


Frenchman is at the front. 
dead. What does the United 


trouble? 


Every tenth 
States know of 
If [ could afford it IL would charter the Mauretania 

and Lusitania and convey a party of 5,000 American 

advertisers to Europe for a trip of education. I 

would give them a week in London, a week in Paris, 

and a week in Antwerp. 
I would let them look at the United States from 


the scene of war. I would give them a look at real 


trouble. I would Jet them see trains, ten at a time, 
five minutes apart, packed with the maimed and the 
dying. 

I would let them hear, from fragmentary survivors, 
battlefields 150 
and armies that are greater than the entire popula- 


the ineredible story of miles wide, 


tion of Texas. 
I would let them see graves 100 yards long and 


Good May Come Out of the Present 
Deplorable Trade Situation. 


The lumber manufacturers of this country, especia 
those of the north Pacific coast, have reached the 
clusion that the condition of the industry is about 
bad as it possibly could be, and they don’t care \ 
knows it. This was the sentiment expressed at the m: 
north Coast manufacturers at Tacoma ] 
cember 7, at which the opinion was forcibly expres: 
that lumbermen have been too apathetic in the pa 
have been content to let things go from bad to wo: 
and to submit to adverse legislation and antagonis 
public sentiment without uttering a peep in their o 
defense. 


Z. 


4 


meeting of 


They now declare, and rightly, that the general pub 
should be taken into their confidence and should be ti 
that a great industry, such as is the lumber indust; 
is now selling its output on the north Pacific coast 1 
$3 a thousand feet less than it costs, with the resu! 
that two-thirds of the mill capacity is closed and te 
of thousands of idle men will have to be cared for ti 
present winter by the different 


communities of th: 
region. 

They hold the opinion that if the State governme) 
of Oklahoma can legally declare that oil can not | 
sold below a price suflicient to leave a profit to the 
Why the State of Was 
ington or Oregon shali not declare that lumber shall m 
he sold below a minimum price that will bring back a: 
least cost, and perhaps a little more, to the communit 
Whose natural resources are being consumed in lumbx 
manufacture, 


producer there is no reason 


lumberme) 
right to get together and talk over the 
they manufacture in order that 
they may cocperate to an extent that will enable then 
to get cost in return for what they sell; that the com 
munities in which they are located may be benefited by 
the continuing of their operations and that ‘‘if this is 
mike the most of it.’’ In other 
this determination interferes with antitrust legislation, 
it is high time the antitrust legislation was amended to 
permit of people making at least a living wage in their 
business and receiving a living return from their invest 


The public is aiso going to be told that 
should have a 


values of the goods 


Treason, words, if 


nent and work of many vears, 

Without doubt in the past the lumber 
suffered too much 
of a 


industry has 
from yellow journalism. A quarte: 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne 
sota those engaged in the lumber industry were fre 
quently referred to by journals of this class as the 
‘pine kinds of accusations were made 
agvinst them and a like attitude of the public has con 
tinued and followed the lumber industry to the South. 
to the Pacific coast and even to the seats of those high 


century ago in 


barons;’’ all 


in the Government of this nation, as was evidenced by 
the report made by the Chief of the Bureau of Corpora 
tious not long ago, after the expenditure of a million o 
more «dollars during a period of seven or eight years 
hunting for the alleged ‘‘lumber trust’? and which re 
port covered phases of the industry that were 
and perhaps unavoidably incidental because of 
aun imaginary 


only 
merels 
close ownership of considerable standing 
timber, 

So it has gone from year to year, but lumbermen 
wakening, and if they will thoroughly 
arouse themselves they may awaken the general publie 
to the fact that lumbermen have a right at least to live 
and breathe as much as have lawyers, doctors, under 
tukers and members of Congress, or if they have not 
this right it is high time they found it out. 


appear to be 





ONLY 71. percent of last seagon’s forest fires in 
national forests of Utah, southern Idaho, western Wyo 
ming and Nevada caused losses in excess of $100. 


In. 


full, and 





3elgium, the country that was, nothing now 
but 12,000 square miles of wreckage. 

Then, when they began to understand, to some slight 
extent, the magnitude and awfulness of this war I 
weuld say to them: 

‘Now go back and appreciate the United States. 
Don’t 


trenches when nobody is firing at you. 


Realize your opportunities. start digging 
Don’t fall 
Don’t be blind to 
the most glorious chance you have ever had in your 


life. 


down when you have not been hit. 


‘*Get ready for the most tremendous business boom 
that any nation ever had. Build your factories big- 
ger. Train more salesmen. Borrow more money. Go 
ahead, and thank God that you are alive and that 
vour family is alive, and that you are living in a land 
that is at peace, at a time when nearly the whole 
world is at war.’’—HERBERT N, CaSSON in the Detroit 


Times. 
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The Forest Service Is Hampered By 
Enforced Timber Sales. 


The Forest Service of the country seems to be ‘‘be 
tween the devil and the deep blue sea’’ just now; it has 
heen getting into this uncomfortable position for some 
time. It is a comparatively new governmental depart- 
ment and into its keeping was thrust a large part of 
the nation’s resources. A new organization had to be 
built to handle it and while at first, because of inex- 
perience, mistakes were made the organization is now 
in experienced hands, yet the expense of protecting tim- 
her growth from fires every year, together with the 
cost of operating testing laboratories, conducting timber 
research work and the administration in general, is far 
in excess of what is received from the sale of timber. 

Congress demands that the Bureau of Forestry be self 
sustaining. To become self sustaining more timber 
must be sold, when follows the result that timber sales 
are forced and operators large and small contract to 
take timber, build mills and engage in lumbering opera- 
tions at a time when the lumber business is more in need 
of reduction of manufactured timber capacity than an 
increase. Lumber manufacturers naturally complain 
bitterly of this forced competition with them by the 
Government. 

‘*We can’t reduce our administrative force and there- 
by reduce expenses,’’ say forestry men, ‘‘ because we 
now have only 80 percent of the force we should have 
to carry on the work.’’ 

An intelligent observer might justifiably hold the 
opinion that it was, in a measure, ‘‘up to’? the lum- 
bermen of the country to explain to the general public, 
and to Congress as well, that they must bear the load of 
looking after the vast timber resources of the country 


reser from public use and withdraw from public 
sition, for a time at lesst, until there is a sufficient 
ind for forest products to warrant putting more 


timber on the market. 
dition does not exist. 
Perhaps Chief Forester Graves’ 


At the present time that con 


plan for having Con 
gress underwrite possible future sales of timber, so as 
to provide an immediate fund for road building in for 
est reserve counties, if acted upon will tend to placate 
the public demand for more returns from the forest re 
serves and help solve some of the biggest problems with 


which the Forest Service now has to contend 





Making Clear to His Customers the 
Retailer’s Position. 


The best way to get the other fellow’s viewpoint is 
actually to wear his shoes. The retailer who has al- 
ways been a retailer is apt to have rather a prejudiced 
opinion of the manufacturer, and the manufacturer 
who never had to solve any of the retailer’s problems 
has many suspicions, be they just or unjust. It is the 
man who has gone from one branch of the business 
to the other who has the clearer vision, and even that 
is apt to become clouded with forgetfulness in the 
anxiety attendant on the present problems. 

The easiest way to convince a customer is not al 
ways the best way, as was pointed out by a manufac- 
turer who formerly was a retail lumber dealer of 
prominence in his community. In times of good crops and 
prosperous business conditions all over the country lum- 
ber prices advance, and when Mr. Farmer used to come 
into this retailer’s yard and find that prices were higher 
than the year before he immediately put up a_ kick. 
This retailer’s explanation was an exhibit of com- 
munications from manufacturers which read: ‘‘ Ad- 
vance our last quotation $.50 or $1 per thousand.’’ 
With a suggestive shrug of his shoulders he would 
say: 

‘*You see, I can do nothing, I am at the mercy of 
the manufacturers.’’ 

The retailers using this line of argument have done 
much to create that big bugaboo—the Lumber Trust— 
in the minds of the public and unthinkingly have hurt 
their own business just as badly or worse than the busi- 
ness of the manufacturer. Lumber trust agitation is 
bound to hurt the retailer even more than the manu- 
facturer of lumber. It is the popular though unproved 
theory of lowering the cost of living by cutting out 
the middle man that causes the ‘‘trust buster’’ to 
direct most of his attention to the retailer. 

A much more sound and conclusive argument for 
the retailer with brains and forethought, as well as 
a high regard for the truth, would be to show Mr. 
Farmer that instead of lumber being higher than the 
year before it was really lower—not necessarily in 
dollars and cents per thousand feet but in comparison 
with other commodities. This farmer could buy more 
lumber with a load of wheat than he could a year ago. 
By selling a span of mules and a few loads of hay 
he would receive money enough to build a much larger 
barn than he could have built the year before. That 
kind of an argument would be more truthful and 
would give the farmer the viewpoint of an optimist in- 
stead of a pessimist. It would be a positive ‘instead of 
a negative argument. The first argument is that of a 
lazy as well as a thoughtless dealer and is one of the 
kind that always come home to roast. 





QUERY AND COMMENT. 


ADDRESSES OF PITCH PINE EXPORTERS 
WANTED. 
Would you be kind enough to give me the address of the 
best exporters of pitch pine (sawn) for agencies to ask? 
[This inquiry is referred to manufacturers and ex- 
porters who may be interested in forming connections 
in Belgium and, pending the war, with a Belgian broker 
resident in England.—Ebp1vor. | 


WILLOW OR HAZELWOOD WANTED. 

Enclosed please find specification and requirements for vesse! 
fender on which we have been asked to quote prices for hazel- 
wood or willow, which is the wooden portion of the device. 
We are not familiar with sources of supply and trust that you 
will be able to supply us.—INQuIRY No, 11, 

|The sketch and accompanying specification indicate 
a round piece of wood, 6 feet long and 6 feet in cireum- 
ference or a trifle less than 2 feet in diameter. In 
use an eyebolt is put through the center longitudinally 
with eyes at either end, end piece is also banded with 
four pieces about it at equal distances throughout its 
length. The hazelwood referred to is evidently a Euro-. 
pean wood of that name which somewhat resembles 
willow. Readers able to supply willow in pieces of this 
size will be put in touch with the inquirer upon request. 

EDITOR. | 


BUILDING A LUMBER SHED UPON A SLANTING 
SITE. 


We are considering building a new double deck shed along 
one side of our yard and as there is about a 10-foot fall to the 
ground from the front of the yard to the rear, we are undecided 
as*to what kind of a shed would be the best to build, owing 
to the fact of the drop in the ground. Thinking that perhaps 
you might have at your command some suggestion to offer, we 
are writing you to inquire. 

[A considerable number of retail sheds have been 
observed which have been built upon ground with more 
or less slope, although in some cases not so decided as 
in the present instance where the drop is 10 feet in 200. 
Such a problem does not offer any particular difficulties 
and there are but two suggestions which occur to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. One is that the site should be 
well protected against surface water so that it will 
not be possible for water to enter beneath the shed at 
any point and run down in the alley or beneath the 
bins from the inside. The second is that the shed be 
arranged with the idea of having all wagons for loading 
enter the shed at the back, taking on their load as they 
proceed toward the front; for which purpose the rough 
lumber, dimension ete. should be kept at the back of 
the shed so that it can be taken in the bottom of the 
load and the finishing lumber, sash, doors ete. should 
he kept at the front or higher end of the shed. This 
plan of arranging the stock in sequence has been adopted 
with much success by W. M. Hazen at Three Rivers, 
Mich., where, however, the wagon drive is a loop around 
through double alieys of the shed. On his site there is 
also considerable fall to the rear but as recalled the 
shed root is kept at level hight throughout. It would 
he possible, however, to make a drop in the roof near 
the rear if the enclosed space is higher than will he 
utilized by a double deck or otherwise.—EbITor. | 





COST PRICE IN QUARTER SAWING OAK. 


I would like to have your opinion as to the advantage in 
price gained, if any, by quarter-sawing high grade white oak 
[ understand, of course, that quartei-sawed lumber brings : 
higher price than plain sawed; but it is also true that a 
smaller amount of lumber can be obtained from a log if it is 
quarter-sawed instead of plain sawed. The information I 
would like to have is whether, in general, the quarter-sawed 
lumber brings a price which more than makes up for the 
number of feet lost, and what the approximate percentage of 
vain would be. I realize that your answer may have to be 
general; but if you can do so I would like to have you illus- 
trate by example, comparing the percentage of loss in the 
amount of lumber obtained from a log with the percentage of 
gain in price due to the higher quality of the sawed product. 





| The greatest volume of lumber which can be obtained 
from a log is probably obtainable by sawing the entire 
log through and through in parallel cuts, and then 
edging the boards to take off the bark on the first and 
last boards. The bark edge will be very slanting, requir- 
ing a considerable cut to straighten the edge, and these 
boards before edging will also be much narrower at the 
smaller end of the log, and indeed the extreme outside 
hoard will not run through the entire length. 

Only in a case of exceptionally clear logs, however, 
is this method of sawing logs economical. Even the 
clearest of logs, upon the outside, has within it knots, 
the stems of tree limbs which the tree bore while it was 
young. It is quite essential that the log be so sawed 
that these knots shall produce the smallest number of 
defects in the lumber product. By any such manipu- 
lation there is a certain decrease in the quantity of 
lumber for the sake of securing an inerease in the 
quality. 

Quarter-sawing applies this particularly to a still 
further degree, although the improvement in quality 
here lies in a more beautiful grain which is secured 
when the board is sawed in an approximately radial 
direction; that is, with one of its edges pointing toward 
the heart of the tree. From this method of sawing it 
must result, however, that the board has a wedge-shaped 
edge toward the heart, requiring the wood edge to 
square the board, and thus resulting in a waste of 
product. 

The question as to whether the quartered product will 
not sell for more to reimburse the lessened quantity is 
largely an individual question for each log. Straight 


logs of given diameter, the differential in the product 
between plain and quartered sawing, will be fairly 


constant; the differential in quality, however, will be 
very variable. Only a moderate proportion of white 
oak logs are suitable for quarter-sawing, not having a 
sufficient distinctive figure. Just what is the average 
decrease in quantity or what the average increase in 
value per thousand the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ean not 
say. It would differ in different mills and in different 
sections, dependent largely upon the quality of the 
timber, but also very largely upon the operating methods 
employed.—Ebiror. | 


WHERE THE BIG END IS THE SMALLER. 

The manager of this plant and I differ in scaling logs by 
Doyle and Scribner rule. He contends that if the butt of the 
log is smaller than the top the butt should be sealed. I con 
tend that logs are always sealed irom the top end, unless in 
the case of long logs, where calipers are used and one inch 
rise is given for every 16 feet. Do you know of any case or 
rule where the butt is smaller than the top, the butt would be 
scaled ? 

| The writer has been going up and down 
the face of the earth for many years but never yet 
has he seen a tree growing with its branches in the 
ground and its roots in the air, nor has he yet beheld 
one which—to use a Hibernianism—was largest at the 
small end. All signs fail in dry weather and it is 
rather difficult to say what the late lamented Mr. Doyle 
or his deceased contemporary Mr. Scribner would have 
done in an emergency of that sort. As to Doyle’s rule, 
the instructions given in ‘‘Seribner’s Lumber and Log 
300k,’’? which is supposed to be the official authority 
on this rule, are to measure the log in the middle, but 
as a matter of fact, it is customary to measure inside 
the bark at the small end. The Scribner rule was 
originally published in the ‘‘Ready Reckoner’’ by J. M. 
Scribner and in the edition of 1846 it says the diameter 
is supposed to be taken at the small end inside the 
bark. This rule is now published in ‘‘Scribner’s Rule 
for Log Measurement.’’ It might be assumed therefore, 
in applying either of these rules, measurement at the 
small end whether top or bottom would comply with 
usual practice. Where, however, a log has its small 
end in the middle another difficulty would be created 
which we will not attempt to solve until someone pro 
pounds it to us.—EpIror. | 


present 


THE WAR TAX AND BUSINESS. 


| enclose you one of my occasional screeds. The 
legislation handicapping business in this country is bear- 
ing fruit. The lumber industry is a peaceable ocvupa- 
tion, but notwithstanding we are foreed into war 
trenches, fighting for a ‘‘place in the sun.’’ I want 
to thank the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for its good offices 
in striving to keep our courage up—while a passenger 
in the same boat.—RoBert FULLERTON, Des Moines, 
Towa. 

The article 
follows: 


HOW WAR AFFECTS THE UNITED STATES. 
[By RoBerT FULLERTON. | 

The farmers of the Mississippi Valley are the only army 
that has won a victory in the present European war. Wheat, 
oats, rye and barley have marched to the front at an abnormal 
pace hese food staples alone have increased $350,000,000 
in market price since the last week in July. It is hard at 
times from being sour to see how things are shared. The 
southern cotton farmer is bewailing his condition on 7-cent 
cotton and joins the Belgians in appealing for help. The saw 
mill industry discovers that lumber is not a war necessity. 
that it can not be eaten or used for ammunition, that its price 
declines as commissary stores advance. Lumber is relatively 
as cheap as cotton, but no congressman suggests Federal aid, 
and no paternal altruist invites the public to buy a load of 
lumber. Half the copper mines are shut down and their work 
men out of a job. The steel industry, the recognized barometer 
of business conditions, is obliged to reduce its output to 4u 
percent of normal production. 

The railroads are in besieged trenches, fighting for their 
physical and financial existence, without arms or ammunition, 
tied band and foot by the Interstate Commerce Commission, a 
politically appointed body of expert arbitrators professing 
neutralitvy—while their helpless wards are allowed to starve, 
wearily waiting for adjustment of freight rates that will 
prevent bankruptcy. The Railway Age publishes a report of 
the number of locomotive orders piaced this year as compared 
with former years, which emphasizes the forced economy of 
the railroads in keeping up their equipment. From January 1 
to Octoker 1 this year only S18 new locomotives were ordered. 
In September only seventeen orders were placed. Last year 
the railroads bought 3,467 new locomotives. The lowest num 
her of locomotives ordered in fourteen vears was 2,588 in 1904. 

Railroad operations are governed by the same requirement: 
as any other business: they can not buy equipment without 
money, it must be earned or borrowed. They didn't earn it 
and they couldn't borrow on depreciating security. Latelv om 
western railroads, following a misleading suggestion made by 
the Interstate Railway Commission, asked permission to ad 
vance their rates on grain and grain products 1 cent per 100 
pounds, amounting to % cent a bushel on wheat and corn and 
le cent on oats. War demands had advanced these commodi 
ties 30 percent but the railroad commission after waiting until 
the last day, in the afternoon, suspended the request and some 
western roads will have to renew their notes at the bank, at 
high interest with an additional war tax on every hundred 
dollars borrowed. 

By the wav, taxing the obligations of borrowers is the latest 
Democratic invention for raising revenue. Taxing incomes is 
understandable and not unreasonable, but taxing the peoples’ 
debts is a legislative absurdity carried to the nth degree 
Imposing war taxes when we are at peace with all mankind is 
one of the unwelcome blessings of “The New Freedom” academ 
ically proclaimed as the hand maiden of progress and pros 
perity. 

The embargoes of the present European war are but slightly 
responsible for the depressed condition of business in this 
country—hard times—and unemployment was distressing us 
long before war was declared. It is poor financial exnediency 
to impose war taxes on American people when industry is 
languishing, profits small and depression general. This was 
the time to use the credit of the nation to secure needed 
revenue, by issuing Government bonds at much lower interest 
than the individual taxpayer is required to pav, the bonds to 
be liquidated when times improved and normal prosperity 
returned. 

This war tax is a misnomer as well as a nuisance. Its 
prover name is a Democratic administration tax, a sort of 
retribution imposed on the countrv for intrusting its indus 
trial lecislation to the partv of traditional free trade, with the 
inevitable consequence of diminishing business and increasing 
taxation. All good Americans are praying for peace abroad, 
and prosnerity at home. Rut as praver seems to have lost its 
potency, let us try voting for peace and the pay roll. 


referred to in Mr. Fullerton’s letter 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Tangible proofs are in evidence that business is 
gradually becoming stronger in tone and the ‘‘ confidence 
talks’’ of business men have undoubtedly been a factor 
in causing this change in sentiment. The operation of 
the Federal Reserve Bank has been another, and the 
bountiful harvests and movement of grain exports have 
been another. The last named is undoubtedly the prin 
cipal factor, as there has been a steady outgoing of 
American grain crops to war stricken Europe, and prob- 
ably the last is the principal basis for the improvement 
in business sentiment. The high prices received have 
placed producers in an ideal position for making pur- 
chases and the buying movement is better now than for 
several months. ,It might be interesting to the readers 
of these columns to note that 20,000,000 bushels of 
wheat were exported during November. The same month 
a year ago only 3,000,000 bushels of wheat were exported 
from this country. Reports from New York, Baltimore, 
New Orleans, Galveston and other large grain shipping 
ports are to the effect that at the rate that wheat is 
pouring out of those ports the shipments for December 
will exceed those for November. Most of this grain 
is consigned to: England, France, Italy, Spain, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway. Other lines of trade 
are also increasing in exports. The Department of 
Commerce figures show that the November exports 


amounted to $205,766,425, as against imports of $126,- 


467,007. This left a balance in favor of the United 
States of $79,299,418. Exports exceeded imports in 
October $56,630,650, and in September $16,341,722. It 


is thus seen that business conditions are progressing 
favorably and that the balance is steadily increasing 

the right side of the United States ledger. The 
volume of orders placed for finished steel for the first 
quarter of 1915 has increased. The New York Public 
Service Commission is reported to have intimated that 
New York City will buy 200,000 tons of steel during 
the coming year, placing most of the business in the 
Pittsburgh district, provided the bids and specifications 
are favorable. 


% * * 


We can now look backward through the last four 
months and recognize that wonderful things have been 
done toward restoring the shattered structure of in- 
ternational and domestic finance since the outbreak of 
the European war. English finance has been placed in 
a sound and operative condition, and the Bank of 
England and the world’s exchange system have been 
redeemed from the paralysis that for a few weeks 
followed the beginning of hostilities. Though the stock 
exchange of London is hesitant about resuming open 
business, it probably will soon follow the example of 
American exchanges if it shall not have done so before 
this observation reaches.the reader. The Paris Bourse 
has begun business on the cash basis. Beleaguered 
Germany, of course, has no thought of speculation, the 
Reichsbank and its ramified interests having all they 
ean attend to in steering the finances of the empire 
through the stressful conditions of war. The British 
navy has about cleared the open seas of Germany’s 
warships, which has been a great relief to commerce, 
though the restrictions insisted on by the belligerent 


nations have a hampering effect on the movement of 
commodities to a variety of destinations. Hence one 
may conclude that the beginning of next year will 
show a much more improved outlook for general busi- 
ness than might have been thought possible in the 
two or three months following the outbreak of war. 


* * * 


The lumber business, considering the mixed conditions 
of war and finances, is about holding its own. Some 
sections of the trade still show a lack of urgent demand 
and considerable weakness and irregularity in prices, 
and the margins of profit are altogether too thin to 
make for comfort. It is noteworthy, however, that the 
demand for consumption has been well maintained up 
to the holidays, and the indications are that after 
the beginning of 1915 the same feature will be con- 
tinued. Though buying is largely for immediate use, 
there is still a lack of reaching out for future stocks. 
The fact impresses itself on one that during the last 
month there was an indication that: future wants of 
the big concerns had been provided for in the taking 
over of large quantities of stock. This kind of buying 
undoubtedly was induced in many cases by the prices 
that are being offered by manufacturers for the purpose 
of reducing surpluses that the mill operators did not 
wish to carry over into the year. On the whole, the 
reports this week would indicate that trade so far this 
month has maintained the pace of that in November. 
The buying has been largely on account of city and 
suburban trade and for factory consumption. Retailers 
in the rural communities have been conservative about 
anticipating wants. In other words, the buying has 
been by the large consumers who have been offtred 
advantages in prices, and by wholesalers who have taken 
occasion to provide themselves with lumber at going 
values. It should be understood that this movement has 
been confined largely to yellow pine and west Coast 
lumber, while some concessions have been made in hem 
lock and in the hardwoods. 


* * * 


Building operations in the larger cities and towns 
have been sufficiently heavy to call for a steady demand 
of building lumber, and up to a week ago the open 
weather has permitted of an almost uninterrupted con- 
tinuance of building. The building movement, according 
to figures prepared by the Construction News, of Chicago, 
shows gratifying increases in Tacoma, Cleveland, Peoria, 
San Antonio, Saginaw, Allentown, Pa., anu many other 
cities. In Chicago the number of building permits in 
November was identically the same as in the correspond- 
ing month last year, 840, while the estimated cost, 
$6,513,150, exceeded by over $22,000 that of the corre 
sponding month in 1913. This steady and large demand 
for rough and dressed lumber, and the corresponding 
eall for interior trim and sash and doors, have greatly 
helped to fill out the season’s demand for lumber, and 
will tend to minimize stocks that will have to be carried 
over into next year. On this account, and owing to the 
systematic production curtailment by the larger opera- 
tors, there should be an added strength to prices and a 


heavier demand during the late winter and early sprin 

It is believed generally that country yard stocks ae 
low, based on the fact that retailers have been sma | 
buyers throughout the year, especially in the middie 
West and Southwest. In the cotton States the unsati 

factory prices for cotton have severely abated the loe: | 
demand. As a general thing the next four weeks will }. 
unusually quiet on account of attention to inventori: 

among the yards and consuming factories. 

* * * 


Very little complaint is heard from the eastern spruc 


manufacturers. The New England trade is great] 
improved in demand, and with this demand has com 


a slight advance in prices. The European war has bee: 
given credit for this improvement, as the source o 
England’s supply of Baltic spruce is closed to th 
English and they have to turn to the United States an 
Canada for their spruce deals. The pulpwood situatio: 
has also been affected by the war and nations of Europ. 
are now looking to the Provinces nd the New Englan 
States for pulpwood they formerly received from Nor 
way, Sweden and Germany. 
gl * ~ 

A feature of the lumber business that is developing 
is the increasing demand for silo stock. On the Pacific 
coast the stock is scarce and firm. Manufacturers believ: 
that the farmers have been educated to a greater use 
of silos and indications are of a very heavy demand, 
owing to the large crops and high prices received for 
them. Southern pine and cypress silo stocks are also 
moving steadily. The southern pine business the last 
week was not as good as it was ten days ago in actual 
orders, but the market undoubtedly is in better condition 
than at any other time since the war began, and pros 
pects are most encouraging. Prices are becoming decid- 
edly steadier and firmer. Dimension that for several 
weeks has been selling at from $11.50 to $12.50 off has 
been advanced to $10 to $11 off. Some of the manufac 
turcrs are of the opinion that the market will gradually 
right itself without those important factors Mexico and 
Eurupe. Should the revolutionary troubles be adjusted 
in Mexico the demand from that country would practi- 
eally offset the loss in business caused by the European 
imbroglio. The demand for dressed stock from the 
middle interior trade has undoubtedly slowed down, but 
reports this week are of numerous inquiries from the 
railroads, which, if some of these inquiries become orders, 
would be a tonic that the southern pine trade has needed 
throughout the year, and would be a decided bracer to 
yellow pine conditions in general. 


* * * 


In the North Pacific coast trade there has been some 
increase in inquiry for fir and other lumber, but prices 
show no material change. Some trade is reported from 
eastern markets and mill operators nurse a_ budding 
expectation that 1915 will be a good year for west Coast 
business. The hardwood business approaches the year 
under more favorable conditions than two months ago. 
The demand is no stronger, but it is steady and prices 
are firm. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


DOMESTIC, 
General. 

Gov. George W. P. Hunt, of Arizona, issued December 14 
his proclamation making effective January 1, 1915, the new 
prohibition law, the “SU percent’? measure and other propo- 
sitions carried at the November election. The “SO percent 
measure compels the employment of $80 percent American citi- 
zens in all businesses where five or more persons are em- 
ployed. 

William D. Cantillon, retired general manager of the 
Chicago & North Western Railroad Company, and one of 
the most widely known railroad men in the country, died 
December 13 at Chicago. 

TI ‘hicago Association of Commerce December 11 unani- 
mously adopted a resolution calling upon the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America to consider at 
its annual meeting in February at Washington the question 
of pushing the nation’s clock hands ahead one hour. 

Joseph Smith, president of the Reorganized Church of_the 
Latter Day Saints, died December 10 at Independence, Mo., 
at the age of 82 years. His son, Frederick M. Smith, auto- 
raatically becomes head of the Mormon church. 

Carl Scholz, of Chicago, was reélected December 10 at 
Phoenix, Ariz., as president of the American Mining Con- 
gress. 

Prof. A. A. Michelson, winner two years ago of the Nobel 
prize for physical research work, recently announced before 
the National Academy of Science at Chicago the discovery of 
a revolutionary method of treating steel by which it is made 
several times the strength of the present product. 

Washington. 

Rear Admiral Eugene W. Watson, U. S. N., retired, died 
at his home in Washington, December 11, at the age of 71 
years. He was retired in June, 1902, after forty years 
service. 

It has been decided that when Major General Funston 
finishes his two months’ leave he will take command of the 
troops on the border, succeeding Brigadier General Bliss, 
who comes to Wasaington as assistant chief of staff. 

In spite of greater improvement during the last year than 
in any previous period the crganized militia of the States 
is far short of the desirable standard of efficiency, accord- 
ing to the annual report of General Miles, chief of the di- 
vision of militia affairs. 

Secretary Dantels told the House Naval Committee De- 
cember 11 that, while admitting that the Pacific coast now 
is without adequate protection in case of war, if an emer- 
gency arose the Atlantic fleet could be dispatched to the 
Pacific within eighteen days to deal with any hostile craft 
that might succeed in running the gantlet of American sub- 
marines from Manila and Honolulu. 

The general board of the Navy, of which Admiral Dewey 
is chairman, holds that the United States is ten battleships 









short of an adequate defense and recommends for 1916 the 
building of fifty-four ships, including four dreadnaughts, six- 
teen destroys and nineteen submarines. Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels, in his annual report made public December 
11, recommends Congress to authorize for 1916 the building 
of eighteen ships, including two dreadnaughts, six destroyers 
and eight submarines, 


Representative Sereno F. Payne of New York died suddenly 
at Washington December 10. 


The bill to restrict uses of habit-forming drugs was passed 
finally in the House December 10 and goes to the Presi- 
dent. It compels registry with the internal revenue bureau 
of all physicians, manufacturers and dealers who handle 
opium or its derivatives and similar drugs. 

The director of the American Peace Society at a meeting 
at Washington December 11 decided to invite all nations, 
including the warring powers of Europe, to participate in 
the biennial peace congress. 


In his annual report submitted to President Wilson De- 
cember 1:3 Postmaster General Burleson says for the first 
time since its organization by President Franklin Pierce the 
postoffice department is on a self-sustaining basis; that a 
surplus of $3,569,545 will be shown for the fiscal year of 
1914 when all claims and charges have been met. 


Rear Admiral Strauss, chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, 
told the House naval committee December 13 that tests of 
the navy’s anti-aircraft gun demonstrated its effectiveness 
to deal with aircraft. 


Joseph A. Holmes, director of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, in his annual report, announced that a process for 
the extraction of radium from ore has been devised by 
chemists and engineers of the Bureau which will reduce the 
cost of radium to the consumer to one-third of the present 
price. 

Dr. C. W. A. Veditz, commercial attache to the embassy 
at Paris, who left Washington December 13 for his post, 
expressed the opinion that at the close of the war American 
manufacturers will be in a position to do an increasing share 
of the world’s trade, 


To preserve the neutrality of the Panama Canal, Col. 
George W. Goethals, governor of the Canal Zone, December 
13 requested the Government at Washington to station two 
torpedo boat destroyers at each end of the Panama Canal on 
account of recent activities of belligerent warships and col 
liers within the territorial waters of the canal zone, 


The first complete compilation of returns under the income 
tax law made public December 11 in the annual report of 
the commissioner of internal revenue shows that forty-four 
persons in the United States paid on incomes of $1,000,000 
and over; ninety-one on incomes of between $500,000 and 
$1,000,000 ; forty-four between $400,000 and $500,000 : eighty- 
four between $300.000 and $400,000: ninety-four between 
$250.000 and $300,000 ; 145 between $200,000 and $250,000 : 
311 between $150,000 and $200,000; 785 between $100,000 
and $150,000; 998 between $75,000 and $100,000; 2.618 


between $50,000 and $75,000; 2,427 between $40,000 and 
$50,000; 4,553 between $30,000 and $40,000; 4,164 between 
$25,000 and $30,000; 6,817 between $20,000 and $25,000; 
1,977 between $15,000 and $20,000; 26,818 between $10,000 
and $15,000; 101,718 between $5,000 and $10,900, and 114, 
484 between $3,333 and $5,000 and 179,426 between 50 
and $3,333. 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels December 16 ordered the 
cruiser Tacoma, now in San Domingo, to proceed to Colon to 
guard against violations of the neutrality of the Panama 
Canal. 

The Senate December 16 ratified for the United States the 
international convention for safety of life at sea, signed at 
London, January 2, 1914, by many world powers. It also 
adopted a resolution reserving the right to enact higher 
standards than the treaty prescribes for health and safety 
on American vessels and to impose them upon all foreign 
vessels within its territorial waters. 





FOREIGN. 


The Chinese Government, through American Minister 
Reinsch, is urging the American Red Cross to influence Amer- 
ican bankers to advance an immediate loan of $5,000,000 on 
the proposed Huai River project, so that sufferers from the 
late flood in that district may be kept from starvation 
through employment on the great reclamation work. 


Announcement is made at Christiania, Norway, that the 
parliamentary Nobel committee has resolved not to sit this 
year for the distribution of the peace prize. 

Japan’s budget for this year shows estimated expenditures 
of $278,000,000 and a decrease in the revenue of $40,500,000. 
Curtailments of expenses to be made in some departments of 
the Government will permit of credits for two additional 
army divisions, the completion of three dreadnaughts, the 
construction of eight torpedo boat destroyers and two sub- 
marines and the addition of ten torpedo boat destroyers 
authorized last summer, 

Premier Salandra in the Chamber of Deputies December 10 
supported the appropriations requested by the Italian Gov- 
ernment and favored postponing the approval of the budget 
for next year. The Government proposals were approved by 
a vote of 329 to 29. : 

Victor Coutino, president of the Portuguese Chamber of 
Deputies, has undertaken the formation of a new cabinet in 
place of the ministry which resigned on December 5, 

The aerial cableway from Mariquita to Manizales, Columbia, 
said to be the longest cable of its kind in the world, will 
be completed early next year. Its carrying capacity will he 
100 tons daily. , 

Brig. Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, commander of the American 
border patrol forces, December 16 notified Governor Mayto- 
rena, commander of the Villa troops across the border, and 
General Benjamin Hill, in charge of the Carranza command, 
that another shot fired into American territory would be 
the signal for a return fire from the American forces, 
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The 


It was the usual Christmas tree, so far as the sweet 
ior of the balsam was concerned. All Christmas 
rees smell alike and a thousand years in a Sahara 
esert would not wipe that fragrance from the boy- 
hood memory of men. 


Leading 


iLBy WILLfAM CHA 


The trimmings were about as 
usual—spowy cotton in shreds, all sparkling with tin- 
sel; a gilt star at the top and a lot of ordinary jim 
cracks and gew gaws that always puts a glory about 
the tree that thrills and kindles the hearts of young 
and old alike. The joyous noises were the same old 
kind that have always gone with the occasion when 
the candles are lighted and the sleigh bells rattle at 
the door before Santa Claus appears. The songs were 
the same songs that children have always sung since 
the first Christmas music broke from the angel choir. 

The only unusual thing about the Christmas ocea- 
sion was the fact that the tree and all that was piled 
up around it and nearly a hundred of the happiest 
children that ever greeted Santa in a mill town were 
crowded into a quaint little cottage hidden in the pine 
trees on the edge of the village instead of in the town 
hall where festivities of this kind had always been held. 
[It was a snug fit, for everyone was there and no child 
There were in 
the happy crowd men that had come home out of the 


was forgotten when the fun began. 


woods for a couple of days together with the good 

n that always plan such things and the Dominie 
W was scheduled to ‘‘break the boom’’ and start 
Things went fast enough all right 
en once they began. 


exercises off. 
The singing was vigorous and 
The town moth- 
ers marveled at the beauty and variety of the things 
estowed on the children by Santa Claus and the 


he recitations were of a high order. 


ive cream, cake and other goodies moved toward the 
boys as regularly as the slabs and edgings ran to the 
burner on the old clumsy carrier at the mill. 
a happy crowd and a great program. 

But back of all this happy Christmas in Skidway 
was a history. 


It was 


A new Christmas joy had fallen upon 
the village two years ago. Every good movement for 
little children has a good woman somewhere in the 
background. Such was the case here and this is where 
the story begins. There was a woman in the case 
and her memory shall be here honored though her 
name need not be spoken. 

It is scarcely worth while to try to describe her. 
She was so different. She had first seen the daylight 
in a little. village among the spruce trees on the Penob- 
scot in Maine while Andrew Jackson was in the White 
House. The New England sunlight never faded from 
her face. The long 
years had put the frost of life’s winter on her hair, 
which now lay thin and straight across her bony 
temples, and from under it blue veins zigzagged across 
her pale forehead. 

There was a sweet, old dignity and quietude about 
her that even the good hearted familiarity of the lum- 
ber village never broke through. 
their secret. 


Spring was always in her heart. 


The years had kept 
Men often wondered why they knew so 
little about one they felt they knew so well. 
knew when she had first come to the place. Some 
seemed to think that she had always been there. There 
was a general feeling that some tragedy in her early 
life as a bride in the rude mill village had put the spell 
of silence on her lips and the light of an angel in her 
face. There was a glamour around her that deepened 
with the years. Her womanliness and beauty stirred 
the heart of every peavy wielder that passed her on the 
street. She always had the pink of a girl in her teens 
in her cheeks and the sparkle of youth in her eye. She 
was as neat and well clad as money and good taste 
could make her and her little home in the clump of 
white pines at the edge of town wore an air of wel- 
come, backed by plenty. The children called but the 
men never saw fit to enter the gate. 

There was a sanctity about the little place that made 
the lumber jacks walk with a little more dignity on 
the boards that ran by her gate and on into the clear- 
ing. The wild lilies-of-the-valley stood around her 
front door in the spring time before they thought of 
blooming elsewhere and the summer lupines that stole 
in from the old cut-over forest always stayed longer 
with her than they are supposed to, as did the wild 
purple asters that seem to feel their congenial situa- 
tion along the north side of the little house. There 


No one 


were things about the sweet, old woman and about her 
untold story that gave her large place in the interest 
of the men who either worked hard at the booms or 


Saint of Skidway. 


LMERS COVERT.] 


in the mill or had nothing to do while they waited for 
the first fall of snow. 

It was, therefore, not surprising that everybody in 
Skidway that afternoon changed his brogans with the 
sharp corks in the soles of his best shoes, dressed 
in his Sunday clothes and went softly into the yard 
of the little house where the black streamers were flut- 
tering at the door. It was a day of sorrow in the town. 
The last chapter in this life of love and mystery had 
been written. The sorrow of those gathering was light- 
ened by a certain expectancy and all hoped they might 
learn something of the heart life and mysterious career 
of one they all loved but whose lips had never spoken 
one word of herself, 

There was not much to be said about her sudden 
end. It was just as sweet and mysterious as her whole 
life in the village had been. Lefty McKinlock and 
Dave Bruce went by the house on the side street at 
11 o’clock in the evening day before yesterday. As 
they passed close to the little window near the side- 
walk they heard what Lefty thought was a child with 
a voice sweet, low and musical! Stopping in the de- 
serted street, they heard coming from within, in a 
fresh, clear voice, the little hymn, 

One more day’s work for Jesus, 

One less of life for me, 

But Heaven is nearer and Christ is dearer 
Than yesterday to me. 

The men halted until the song ended in the middle of 
the line. They were thrilled and moved. It seemed 
like a voice from another world yet it was the calm, 
quiet voice of the saint. Casting a glance at the light 
shining beneath the shade, they walked on into the 
darkness. A deep and solemn stillness fell upon the 
men as they pushed their way across the sandy stretch 
to the house beyond. The light burned the night 
through, so the watchman in the mill yard said, for the 
saint sang that night her last song and fell into her 
long sleep. 

» ¥ * 

Everyone thought the Dominie might have a word 
to say as to the life of the good woman on the occasion 
of her funeral. So big, strong men with curious feel- 
ings in their hearts went that afternoon into the little 
room where, amid evergreens and the simple flowers of 
her forest friends, lay the saint at rest. Sure enough! 
The Dominie, as he began the service, carefully drew 
from his inside pocket a paper that looked official-like 
and held it as though it were some holy relic. When 
he began to unfold it there was a tense feeling of ex- 
citement that the solemn occasion could not repress. 
Several men involuntarily moved nearer as they stood 
and all awaited the first word. A long mystery, veiled 
by the dignity and gentleness of a lonely woman’s 
character, was possibly to be laid bare and the gossip 
and innuendoes of years finally put to rest. After all, 
it was a moment of relief. 

The Dominie spoke of what the good woman had 
been to the mill men of the town since the country 
was opened and of her special love for the children 
whose companionship had made the little home glad. 
He paid a worthy tribute to her nobility of character 
and her self-sacrifice for everybody and said some- 
thing about such a woman never dying. Then glancing 
at the paper held in his hand, he said: ‘‘I have here 
a precious paper. It tells a life’s whole story and lays 
bare the sorrow and triumph of a heart. It is a long, 
personal letter, written to me in confidence, by this 
dear saint whose memory we honor today. She knew 
the time of her departure was not far off but asked that 
I hold the information given till after she had gone. 
I know she would have me share with you, her neigh- 
bors, the facts contained here and I feel it entirely 
appropriate that they be read at this public service 
that this pure life may be allowed to close with all 
unkind rumors and opinions forever at rest.’’ 

With a voice full of subdued feeling, the Dominie 
read: 

My Dear Dominie: Now that I am soon to go, after a 
long and quiet life in this village, I wish my friends and 
neighbors to know how deeply I have loved them and how 
greatly I appreciate their kind and considerate feelings for 
me. I know they have felt a right to knew many things I 
have not seen fit to tell. 

The latter years of my life have found joy and sunshine 
through the love of my friends here. I came to this village 
many years ago and upon my coming a great sorrow broke 
my heart. A cloud fell upon my life which I feared never 
again would lift. | man I trusted,—trusted more than I 
thought a woman could trust a man,—forgot me in the 
saddest hour of my life. I had ample means and a good 
schooling and up to the time of my sorrow had the heart of 
a care-free girl. My own parents died early and left me 
everything—all that any girl need except a mother’s love 





Lumbermen are getting a lot of Christ- 
mas orders these days, but they are 
mostly from their wives. 








“When the Christmas tree bloomed.” 

and care. I came to this village with what I thought to be 
a faithful lover, to begin life a bride, in the rough but 
beautiful forest. Then my trouble came and so unexpected! 
and I was left alone to fight battles I had never fought. 
What this man did need not be told. .It was the greatest 
wrong with which a man could ever break a woman's heart. 

In the springtime a little one came to share my loneliness. 
It was like the dawn after a dark, dark night! gut so frail 
and delicate was my darling that before the asters came in 
my yard God took ler away. The dear little grave on the 
hill has kept me in this village all these years. It has kept 
me young and living for the children. The children of the 
town have been my only comfort. For them I have lived. 
Their joys have been my joys. They healed the hurt of my 
heart. God bless them! 

I desire to make some provision for them in the years to 
come, as a memorial to iny little one at whose side I am soon 
to be laid. I have arranged in my will for my house to be 
theirs for all time. I have left money for books:for a 
library and other equipment for the children’s pleasure will 
be arranged for. I have also made provision for a Christmas 
tree every year, with presents for every child, rich or poor, 
in the village. I hope these provisions for the children will 
all be carried out, in memory of my darling angel who died 
so many years ago. Will you not, when the time comes, 
explain everything to these good people and tell them of my 
love for them and the village? 

Faithfully your friend, 
ELvira EATON. 

At the close of the remarks that followed the reading 
of this solemn yet glad will there was a suppressed 
movement in the room that sounded as though applause 
might follow but the reverent tones of prayer led the 
people in grateful praise and finally in the simple 
lines of the Lord’s Prayer. Then four big millmen 
who had never dared come so near the saint before, 
with the air of men about to worship, walked forward, 
stooped and gripped the handles of the casket and 
carried it through the side door. The little company 
followed on foot to the nearby graveyard on the hill- 
side. 

The golden sunlight of the evening fell across the 
wide stretch of the lake and touched it with fire and 
made the people standing at the freshly made mound 
of yellow earth think of the molten sea of gold the 
Dominie spoke of. The mortal body of Elvira Eaton, 
saint, was left to rest at the side of the tiny mound, 

The mystery of the years now solved was the mystery 
of pure love and a heart broken by deceit and not the 
mystery of shame. The glamor about the saint deep- 
ened and her life took on the pure glow of an angel in 
the memory of the village. 


~ * * * 


So the Christmas program in Skidway that night was 
about as joyous and complete as any of the years Mrs, 
Eaton’s generous bequest had ever brought. Bill Erick- 
son, who was head sawyer at the mill, and who mutilated 
the King’s English with a lot of cheerful talk to the 
children, took the part of Santa Claus. He had a 
beard that went well with his mackinaw, but quarreled 
with his dialect as he stroked its silvery lengths and 
said: ‘‘ Wall now, children, I tank ve ban purty much 
tak care of by dat good voman you have done named 
the saint. She was one good vomans, sure enough.’’ 

‘“Come, Bill, cut out the preachin’ and give the kids 
the fixins,’’ shouted ‘‘Lefty’’ MeKinloch, who was 
waiting with Dave to help the women distribute the 
presents that hung on the tree and piled up in the 
corner. It was a good stopping place, and Bill promptly 
dumped the contents of his bag on the floor and dis- 
tribution by names began. If it were at all possible for 
earthly sounds to reach the ears of those who have 
gone beyond, Mrs. Eaton certainly knew what was hap- 
pening in Skidway that evening. She had kept a sad 
secret in her heart and smiled and loved and then put 
her sacred money to work when she had to leave it 
behind. So no wonder the children yelled with deligk: 
in the old mill town of Skidway when the Christmas 
tree bloomed. 
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The ste a little lad who believed in Santa Claus, of a logaing crew that believed 
the ttle bac! and what happened when the little fellow hung up his stocking. 
{| By Leo FoRRESTER. } 

It was the noon hour just a few days betore Christ ‘This ain't no orphan’s home,’ he said roughly. 
mas. Old Sandy, the sawyer, and several of the mill Of course now that you’ve got the kid here he can 
hands were seated on the log carriage eating their stay for the present, until! you make some other arrange 
lunch. There had been more or less kidding going on nent. But he ean’t stay around here for good, That’s 
and one of the men called over to Sandy, jokingly: final.’ 

‘Pretty nearly Christmas, Sandy; got your stockin’ ‘Some of us felt pretty sore at Ike for blurting out 
readv?’? that way, mestly on account of the kid. Do you know, 

‘You bet L have,’’ Sandy said with a grin; and then men, a fellow can be a pretty thorough rough-neck, 
added, as a thought came to him: ‘* Your asking that but there’s scmetiing about a kid like the one Simonsen 
makes me think of a Christmas | spent up in a Miehi Was Wishing on to us that gets you below the belt. 
van logging camp some years ago. | hung up my i dou’t know what it was but there was that about 
stocking that Christmas for the last time—or rather, the little shaver that from the first look at him made 
t pair of socks.’’ me want to trounce him up and down on my knee and 

must have been a pretty good-sized kid,’’ one roll him around on the floor. 
of the ‘ said, closing his dinner pail with a_ rattle jut though Ike blurted out that way we didn’t 
and getting out his pipe and tobacco say anything. We knew Ike. Nothing makes for 

‘Wid! °* Sandv_ snorted. ‘Man, [ was. twenty organization more thoroughly than knowing who’s boss. 
five years old Kid, indeed! *’ That was our ease exactly. Ike maintained organization 

‘Well. ealeulated that vou must have been a kid,’’ in his camp by making every mother’s son of us feel 
the fellow tried to explain, ‘‘for vou said something at all times that he was boss. And he was. If we felt 
ibo hanging up vour socks.’’ a doubt about it—well, a fellow with any brains or 

‘T'll admit that it does sound kind of looney to any knowledge of Ike at all wasn’t going to doubt it 

PR e years old pulling off a stunt more than once. As I say, he was mighty handy with 
th: en, the conditions surround his fists and ready to back his side of the argument with 
ng this ASI just exactly ordinary. physical persuasion at any time of the day. 
In ¢ my stocking as a matter of ‘Well, all this time little Jimmy—did I tell you the 
shoics like to hear about it?’’  kid’s name?—was standing just inside the grub-house 

This oon that Old Sandy had enter door where Simonsen had left him. IL guess he didn’t 

ined story taken from the chapters quite catch the drift of matters, for he couldn’t be ex 
of bis n, knowing full well that any pected to, naturally, being so small. He must have been 

orv he vorthy of telling was wortliv hungry, too, for he kept sizing us up at the table. 
ot their attention, edged up eleser. Finally he said to Simensen: 

‘I was working for Ike Harkness that season. We ‘Ain’t the mens goin’ to ask Jimmy to eat, dad 
started in early in the fall tor Ike was under contract dy? 
tc deliver something better than 50,000 logs down the ‘Say, the way we rastled that kid out of his coat 
rive e following spring, and as we had to make a and into a seat at the table was a caution. And stuff 
clean-up as we went. there is a big buneh of hard him! Simonsen had ought to have known better than 

ork ahead of us to have let us done it, but he didn’t say anything. | 

‘Mavbe vou fellows have heard of Ike? No? Well, guess he was glad that we were taking a liking to the 

no matt | ‘t k ever did become of him, kid. Anyway we give the little shaver a whole lot 

tho docs seem as though IT heard a while back more than his capacity justified, never sensing that we 

iby his no mixed w a shooting scrape out. in were putting him in the way of a whole lot of misery, 

Mor ; exactly end in his favor. until he woke us all up about 12 o0’¢lock crying with 

the ste h ache. | remembered what I used to get 

> 9q t. ar —~ * = 

Ike a Hard Boss. for stom: ache when | was a kid, but when we looked 

‘Ike wasn’t what you’d eall an easy man to work through the medicine chest for a hottle labeled pepper 

for He wanted thines come his wav and would mint there wasn’t such a thing to be found. So all 

tly ff the handle and give a Te low a cussing for halt we could do was to kick ourselves for being such fools 

u reasol If he hadn’t heen so all-fired big and husky as to over-stuff the kid and warm plates and put them 

i fello 01 have tal ch Rut a guy was greene vhere the pain seemed to be the worst with a towel 
than grass ho ( ha mm Ike. Not that it wrapped sround them so that they wouldn't burn. 

iS] ried, the We ere 2 hole hour bringing ‘*The next morning, though, the kid was all right 
one fellow to ! en he sat up and looked around again. He was up as early as the rest of us and | 
| guess | Tho ght th { ! i id kicked him, Ike heard Simonsen telling him to stiek close to the camp 
sure Oo 1andle his mitts nd h had the we ight and not get lost or into mischief. The cook told Simon 
1 k t en No i mind ou, but muse«le, pur sen that he would kind of look after the boy during the 
musele day 

‘Tal he unp right straight through it was a All Take a Liking to the Boy. 
pre oug s some rough and ready in : : ites , 
I : . ‘Every man in the camp took a liking to that kid. 

hose days ere re men in the gang that . : * Ld 

p 1 1) 1 ) ao; He was up in the morning to wave goodbye to us and 
for pure devilishness could make me look like a near : hctinist - ttle 4 } , 5 nak hi 

aa d ‘ ; his bright little face was : , s leome ‘ 
neighbor to old St. Peter himself. Ike’s reputation as —? oo eae ee ee ee ee ee 

Sig : ; we saw when we came in. At the end of his second day 

hoss : none too good firing help with him wes . . $e 

- pe ; with us he was calling all of us except Ike by our first 
more a matter of taking what he could get than it ; aon 
é ~ ‘ ail E a name, and how he ever came to do it J don‘t know 
is of picking his men. I’m just telling vou this so ; ‘ : d ‘ 
: ‘ - , maybe Simonsen told) him to—but he hitehed an 
that T ite events vo ll see there’s more ‘ aie _ 9 . ° : 
, ss wimg uncle’ to Ike’s name, ealling him Unele Ike. 
z00d n the yrs ot Is il we're willing to admit. ‘ 1 . ; 
e A " 1 | . [ could see, though, that we were pretty much of 
| Coe Tiit i note » Hring t to the surtace 1 ’ 
nh n puzzle to him and I sensed that he hadn’t been used 
ae . : to having a bhuneh of rough-necks like us aro i 
‘Ther s a felloy I ned Simonsen in the camp, 1 - } = ee . : : round him. 
ae aps | guess his ma had been a gentle, sensible little woman, 
ww tha vas so much more decent and different tee } >) . 7 ; 

2 ‘ ree : and had spent a whole lot of her time training the 

in the rest of us that I often wondered how Ike pie" , ; : 

lod 1 { + little fellow. She must have, far he certainly showed 
succeeded in getting him to sign up. He was pretty ; pee : f 

: i MR : : the signs of good bringing up. He was the best little 
much of a quiet cuss ar didn’t have a whole lot to ‘ > . . 

3 z : : : r lad i have ever. seen. Not one of the goodv-goodv 

say abi himself, bu e found out that he was married . : “ ahi fn . 

TE ee “eh ; : : : kind, mind you, but a straight out and out little man. 

and that he haa left his wife or she had left him or + : : ‘et ; 3 

p : ws As I say, we all fell for the kid. And if he hadn’t 
somet noe elsé¢ He never mentioned her, though, and . . : . ’ 

se p ; ; 2 : heen such a sensible little fellow he’d have been pretty 

as it asn ’t any of our usiness anyway we didn’t ask ; é $ : : . 

i - i hadly spoiled. But men, you couldn’t have spoiled that 

in ( estions , } ;. ° : 

2, F 7 ; 2 ; boy. I tell you he wasn’t like what the boys are now- 

I Ss ist afte anksgiving that Lem, one of A : : es 
: . . days. I ought to know, too, for I have raised seven. 
the teamsters, coming back from town with a load of fe A : % 

; : s . re : He never tried to get fresh or thought it was a 
provisions brought Simonsen a letter. He kind of went pro : : . Sager 
; ats ; , % ot of fun to play jokes on us. He was as full of life 
white Le 1 it and I heard him tell Ike that : v4 4 : 

: i. : - - as a cricket, too, and as bright as a new dollar. I’ve 
it was from a neighhor saying that his—Simonsen’s ’ : 1 ; 
tage : Wise seen the time I’ve had to drive my lads with a club to 
vife was likely to kick the bucket. He asked Ike : . ‘ : ° ; 
‘ a get them to do the simplest little thing in the way of 
to get off for a week or so, and Ike, after grumbling . . 

: lot, told him all right but to get back work Little Jimmy, though, would run and_= feten 

in CuSSING 10 ole lim all rigni uu » ge JACK 1: . Stine . . 

one: > a ; things for us and nothing seemed to tickle him so much 

side of Vee@KS., : ‘ : 

as to have us ask him to do something for us. 

Enter the Youngster. ; . 
name : Makes Friends With ‘‘Uncle Ike.’’ 
Simonsen Ss gone niore than two Weeks. Ike 
was good and sore about it and we knew that he was ‘Ike made up his mind right off that he was going 
in for awling out when he showed up. One night to dislike the kid. I guess, though, he wasn’t very long 
just as we sticking our feet under the grub bench finding out that he was going to have a job on his 
he comes walking in and I’ll be blest if he didn’t have hands. He tried to be gruff and cross but this didn’t 

i kid with him—a little shaver not more than six years feaze Jimmy at all. Somehow the little raseal took 

old, and a ghter-eyed, more manly little fellow you it as a perfectly natural course of events that every- 
never seen. We didn’t have to ask if the wife died, body should like him. Of course he knew that Ike 
for Simonsen bringing the kid hack with him told wasn’t good to him, but he didn’t seem to realize that 
that. he was not in favor. In his kid way he reasoned that 

Simonsen told Ike that he tried to find someone to if he was good to Ike that Ike would be good to him. 


leave the kid with, but couldn’t, so he had to bring 





him along with him. He said he knew that the camp 
wasn’t j the place for a baby—the little lad wasn’t 
more than a baby, either—but he couldn’t see any 
other way out of it for the present. Ike, being sore 
at Simonsen anyway, cussed a blue streak and_ said 


stand for it. 


that he wouldn’t 


Ike neld out for most a week, but when little Jimmy 
began calling him ‘uncle’ he gave in completely. 


‘*Somehow we had a world of respect for the little 
lad. We had been knocking about with rowdies for 
so long that we had kind of overlooked the fact that 
the world contained a lot of decent people. We didn’t 
have a tremendous regard for the truth and when it 





— 


came to cussing L guess that we were all past masters 


But do you know that when we found that little Jimmy 
had been taught that the truth was something t!at 
should be respected under all circumstances and that 


swearing wasn’t manly, as well as being wrong gen- 


Ss 
erally, we kind of got the habit of putting the si ft 
pedal on when the kid was around? If you asked us 
why we probably couldn’t have told you, but I guess 
it was because the kid’s liking for us was so sincere 
and honest that we didn’t want to do anything that 
would make him like us any the less. 

‘*Every night before he got into his bunk he’d s:y 
his little prayer and believe me, men, that, though we 
were a rough lot, when that kid said his ‘ Now-I-la 
me’ we were all so quiet and respectful that: you could 


have heard a fly ¢leaning its wings. I’ll admit th 


the first night it came as considerable of a shock, 
Simonsen undressed the kid and took him over to his 
Dunk. When he laid him in, little Jimmy looked st 
him surprised. 

‘**Ain’t | goin’ to say my prayer, daddy?’ he aske 
‘Mama always had me say it.’ 

‘*T think that for a moment Simonsen was emba 
rassed, as he was of a quiet sort anyway; and there 
we all sat looking on, For an instant he hesitated 
and then IL guess a picture of the kid’s ma rose up 
before him, and a look of determination came into his 
face. 1 always had a whole lot of respect for Simo: 
sen atter that. 

‘* *Sure, Jimmy,’ he snid. ‘You always want to sa 
your prayer.’ And then the little fellow crawled ou 
and said his ‘Now-l-lay-me’ and I’ll be blest if h 
didn’t wind up by asking God to bless every mother’ 
son of us. ‘Because they have been so good to Jimm: 
and have given him such a Jot of good things to eat, 
was the argument he used. That was the night w 
stuffed him. 

*‘T don’t know whether Simonsen ever said anything 


yo 





“We felt pretty all-fired small and mean,” 


to Ike or not about the kid staying on with us, but 


after a week or so I saw that his chances for staying 
were pretty fat. After Ike gave up trying to be mean 
to the kid there wasn’t a one of us in the camp that 
would do more for the little fellow than him. Ike 


was some handy with his jack-knife and [ wish I could 
tell you some of the things he whittled out for the kid 
{hat winter. And more than one night the little fellow 


had us all lined up for an exciting game of ‘Button, 


button, who’s got the button?’ Could you beat it? 
You see, men, it all goes to show what you’ll do for 
a person if you like them, even if it is a kid. 

‘*One day Ike came back from town with a couple 


of story books, and I wish 


tickled that kid was. 


you could have seen how 
One was about some fellow named 
Jack that killed off a bunch of giants. Jimmy was so 
familiar with the story that I rather sensed that his 
ma had been in the habit of reading and telling him 
kid stories. Anyway those books made an awful hit with 


him. Every night he would corner either Ike or his 
father and make them read to him. Not that the rest 
of us wouldn’t have been glad to have read to the kid, 
but the truth was we were that ignorant that when it 
came to anything else than reading our name on the 
pay envelope we weren’t there. 


The Coming of Christmas. 


“One night just about a week before Christmas some- 


one said something about a turkey, wondering whether 
we were going to have one—meaning the remark of 
course for Ike. Little Jimmy was sitting just aeross 


the table playing with some wooden soldiers that Ike 
had whittled out for him, and when he heard something 
said about Christmas he jumped up and began dancing 
about. 

** “Christmas! Christmas! 
the time old Santa Claus comes.’ 


Goody! Goody! That’s 
And then he began 
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king about hanging up his stocking and telling 
wanted old Santa to bring him. 

‘¢Well, do you know that about all that kid could 

ik about after that was Christmas and Santa Claus 

nd reindeer and all that junk that means such a lot 

o a kid of his age. And of course we lied like pirates 


vhen he talked with us about it, telling him sure there 


vas a Santa Claus and sure he would get something 
nice in his stocking if he hung it up. Lem even let 
iis enthusiasm carry him so far one night that he 


olunteered to deseribe the old boy, and first thing we 
knew he was picturing a Santa Claus with a wooden 
leg. Wherever Lem got that idea I never knew un 
less he was getting his dates mixed and was thinking 
of the soldier that was hard up for a chew. Little Jim’s 
face, though, was the picture of astonishment. 

‘6 *My, vou know a lot of things, don’t you, Lem? 
My mama used to tell me about Santa Claus but she 
didn’t know about his having a 
for she never said anything about it.’ That almost 
floored Lem, because the kid) was about. it. 

“A couple of days before Christmas Ike sent Lem 
to town, though there wasn’t anything particular need 
ed, so 1 rather figured that little Jimmy wasn’t going 
to wake up Christmas morning and find out that Santa 
hadn't been around To muke sure, however, | slipped 
Lem over a dollar and told him to buy whatever he saw 
that he thought the kid would like. Lem grinned when ! 
passed him the dollay, and from the size of his pocket 
book I rather imagined that most of the other men had 
heen ahead of me. 

‘The night before 
pins if ever a kid was. 


wooden leg, I guess, 


sincere 


Christmas eve little Jim 
He had his steckings all ready 
for the big event and had made sure that there wasn’t 
uv holes in them. The questions he asked us: Were we 


Was on 


sure that Santa would surely come?) Would he— bring 
Jim a lot of candy und some hooks? And would it be 
asking too much to ask Santa to leave a sled?) | And 





“There was a dangerous glint to his eyes.” 


the joke of it was that as the time for hanging up his 
stockings drew nearer he was assuming 2s a matter of 
course that ‘uncle’ Ike would hang up his, too. 

‘‘This latter kind of caused Ike to control of 
his bearings, especially as the rest of us began kidding 
him about it, telling him to be sure and not forget to 
little 


lose 


hang up his ‘stocking.’ The men took turns 
rubbing it into him about it, until Ike got sore and 


told us to eut it out or 
we'd be having a wake. 


Ready for the Fun. 


instead of a merry Christmas 


**On Christmas eve we were all on hand for the fun. 
We wanted to be around when little Jimmy went to bed 
and see what Ike would do. For we knew that Ike 
thought a whole lot of the kid and we felt pretty sure 
that he wasn’t going to do anything to spoil the little 


fellow’s pleasure. But knowing Ike as we did we 
conldn’t hardly picture him hanging up his number 


nines, and for that reason we all were on hand to see 
the fun. 

“‘Jimmy went to bed early that night. He pinned 
his stockings together and hung them securely over a 
nail near the foot of his bunk. After saying his prayer 
he told us for the hundredth time not to forget to leave 
the door unbolted; ‘as there wasn’t any chimney big 
enough for Santa to bring a sled down, and Old Santa 
has just naturally got to get in somehow,’ was the way 
he put it. 


‘‘For a minute we thought that in the excitement 
he was going to forget about Ike. But when he was 


half-way into his bunk he slid out again and looked over 
to where Ike was. 

“¢ ¢Ain’t you going to hang up your stocking by Jim- 
my’s Uncle Ike?’ he questioned, looking at Ike with his 
honest little blue eyes. Two or three of us snickered, 





what and Lem said blandly: ‘Sure, Ike, be a sport; hang 


‘em up.’ I laughed then, myself, 

‘*Littie Jimmy saw that Ike was _ hesitating, but 
naturally he couldn’t grasp the reason why. For sev 
eral minutes he stood there and then all of a sudden 
the thought came to him that maybe Ike didn’t want 
bim to hang up his stockings. Why it should be so 
the mind of the little fellow wasn’t broad enough to 
reason out, any more than lots of other things that he 
had run up against in the camp, but he felt that that 
was why Ike was holding back. He reached up and 
took down the stockings that he had hung* up so care- 
fully a few minutes before. His lips were quivering but 
he never said a word as he crawled back into his bunk. 

‘“Well, men, let me tell you that we didn’t feel a 
whole lot like snickering then. In fact we felt pretty 
all-fired small and mean. Ike took a step or two for 
ward and he looked so mad that I thought he was 
going to clean us all out. Lem was the first, though, 
to get in a word. 

“* «Here you Jimmy,’ he ‘what’s the 
What did you take down your stockings for?’ 

‘*There wasn’t any and though Jimmy tried 
to bury his face in his pillow we could hear him sobbing 


said, 


matter? 


abpswer, 


like his little heart would break. Simonsen and Lem 
reached in and took him out. He kicked, too, for he 
didn’t want us to see him erying, as though he 


thought that whatever was the matter was his fauit. 
** “Come, come, son,’ Lem said, ‘this will never do. 
Get them there stockings back on to that nail. First 


thing you know old Santa will be happening along and 
if he don’t find them stockings he'll he likely to pass 
you up.’ 


‘* «T_T ain’t goin’ to hang ‘em up. I1—I—Unele Ike 


don’t want me to.’ 

‘* “Sure he wants you to,’ said Lem. ‘Don’t you, 
Ike? 

‘© * Why, of course I do, Jimmy,’ said Ike. ‘ Whatever 


made you think I didn’t?’ 


‘*This somewhat put a crimp in Jimmy’s grief. But 
there was still a great big matter left unexplained. 
‘Why don’t you hang up your stockings, Unele Ike? 


Mustn’t vou hang ’em up if Jimmy wants vou to?’ 


Ike Hangs Up His Stockings. 


‘*We all turned to see what Ike would do, But if 
we had expected to see him Jook confused we were dis 


appointed, Instead he went 


over to where Jimmy was 


and said in the most matter-of-fact» way, as though he 
had been in the habit of hanging up his socks every 
Christmas eve since he was born: 

***Sure, Jimmy, Uncle Tke’s goin’ to hang up his 


stockings if you say so. Now you just get yours back 
on that nail and IH hang mine just under.’ And then 
he sat down on the edge of the kid’s bunk and pulled 
off his boots and socks, putting his boots back on after 
he had hung his told the kid 
that he would. 

** Somehow 


socks up where he had 


from Ike’s manner—he was «apparently 
as cool as a’cucumber but there was a dangerous glint 
to his eves that I knew well—I sensed that trouble was 
hrewing. So IT wasn’t a terribly lot surprised when he 
turned to where we sat taking in the fun, 

‘“**You fellows thought that vou were going to see a 
lot of sport tonight, didn’t vou?) Maybe you thought 
that J 


was going to disappoint the kid—that I was 
going to back water just because you fellows were 
looking on. Well, | haven't, have 1?) Got my socks 


hung up, haven't 1? 
) 


Weil, then, why in hell ain’t you 
laughin’? Ain’t it turning out as funny as you thought 
that it would?) No?) Then I’H make it funny enough,’ 
und he set his jaws tight as he turned to the kid. 

‘* * Jimmy,’ said he, ‘the rest of the boys are just 
dying to get in on this. They want to hang up their 
Wouldn’t you—here, you, Bud Parker, 
come back in and shut that door; vou’re not going to 
sneak out of this now—not if I know myself. What 
do you say, Jimmy? Shall we let the others hang up 
their stockings, too?’ 

**Of course it was all fun for little Jimmy. - The kid 
never caught on for a moment that Ike was getting 
ready to turn the tables on us in a way that wasn’t 
going to let us down just exactly easy. 

***Oh, goody!’ he said, jumping up and down and 
clapping his hands. ‘Won’t that be fun? Sure, Uncle 


stockings, Too. 


Ike, Jimmy wants everybody to hang up their stock- 
ings.’ 

‘“‘Tke turned on us. ‘Do you hear what the kid 
says?) Now every mother’s son of you get your socks 


off and hang them-up. Oh, you needn’t be trying to 
scare up a laugh, Lank Hibbard. Don’t try to fool 
yourself that I’m foolin’. That’s right, Lem, I’m glad 
that you see that I mean business.’ He looked at his 
watch. ‘Jimmy’s a little lad, men, and it was high 
time he was in bed. You hadn’t ought to keep him 
Waiting. Besides, Santa is likely to happen along 
any time now and these socks have got to be up before 
he gets around. I’m going to give you five minutes. 
If at the end of that time every last son of you don’t 
have your socks up—but I guess I needn’t say what’ll 
happen. Every man here knows me,’ this last with 
significant emphasis. 

‘*T don’t mind telling you, men, that by the time the 
five minutes were up every last one of us had our socks 
hung up in a more or less conspicuous place about the 
bunk-house. And Jimmy? You couldn’t imagine a 
more tickled kid if you tried for a hundred years. He 
was fairly wild with delight. If we felt any humilia- 
tion at having to hang up our socks in the way that 
we did the little fellow’s sincere delight took the rough 
edge off of it. At least I felt that way, and I think 
that the most of the others felt the same.’’ 

Old Sandy paused and glanced around with a grim 
‘‘That’s the last time I ever hung up my stocking,’ 
he said. ‘‘But I ain’t bragging; you can’t tell what’s 
likely to turn up.’’ 


you say 





Christmas Twilight. 


It is late afternoon, and while the boys in the oute 


office are getting things finished ready for closing 
and the dusk sifts down and obscures the letter file 


in the corner and smuts the big calendar on the wall 
something comes creeping and sliding in from the Big 
Outside and touches a spring in your recollection, and 
‘* Christmas! ’’ faint jingle 
ot sleighbells. as a shadowy team trots past in the 
twilight; perhaps it is a Salvation soldier ,in Santa 
Claus makeup, ringing his bell and asking the passer 
by to help boil the kettle of Christmas cheer for the 
Maybe it is a sprig of holly with its shiny 
leaves and. brave red berries that your stenographer 
wears pinned to her dress. More than likely it comes 
from the association of brisk, cold air and early night 
fall and hurrying foot passengers. You knew the sea 
son of the year before in a vague way, but it needed 
some touch to bring home to you the fact that once 
more it is the holiday time with its quickening of 
the blood and, perhaps, with its bit of sighing. 

So in the midst of your heart-breaking, 
fight to keep income greater than outgo—a fight that 
had no place in your dream of business life when you 
were a farmer boy and spun spiderweb 


Perhaps it is a 


poor. 


endless 


castles of 


wealth—your hand pauses as you reach impatiently to 
turn on the lights, and you settle slowly back into 
your chair. Christmas! What a shadowy wealth of 
memories that word brings to you! And, as these 
recollections become clearer and begin to separate 
themselves from the cobwebs of the past, you notice 


that they have all come through a long vista of vears; 
they are strangers from a foreign country. 


Christmas dinner in those days came at noon, and 
here you are at Grandfather’s place. There 
father, with hair white as snow, down on all fours 
and chuckling as he romps with a tousled and giggling 
heap of grandchildren, while Grandmother, leaning on 
her cane, slips away from her sons and daughters to 


is Grand 


come out and look on. Then Grandfather slips down 
cellar with vou where the air smells clean and fra 
grant with whitewash and where there are bins of 
russets and Baldwins and greenings and a big shelf 


covered with great bronzed pears. Then you go up to 
the living room, and vou and Grandfather lie on the 
floor in front of the big log fire while you roast an 


apple on a long fork that Becky gave you, and Grand 
father sings an amazing song about the tragedy of 
Peter Gray, and you wonder if he was related to 


Deacon'Gray. You do not intend to eat that apple, 
for dinner is too imminent. But can’t resist 
bite, and vou find it startlingly hot and also a little 
hitter with wood 

Dinner at Thanksgiving and at Christmas is much 
the same, for each has great, goiden pumpin pies 
and a turkey and cranberry sauce and mountains of 
mashed potatoes and rivers of gravy. You attack that 
array of food determined to Jast until the pies come, 
cost what it may. Everything tastes so good. Grand 
mother beams at you from across the table, and Unele 
Charlie keeps putting things on vour plate until you 
fall into a perfect ecstasy of eating. Presently Becky 
slips around and whispers, ‘‘ Land child, 
certainly will get sick,’’? and then she fills your plate 
up again! When the pies come you are as tight as 
a drum, and things appear in a curious, wavering haze; 
but you start working on that piece of pie conscien- 
tiously. Your arm seems strangely heavy, and you 
suddenly discover yourself trying to put a bite into 
vour eye! This doesn’t seem right, so you make a 
fresh start; but your eyes won’t stay open, and pres 
ently everything fades out, and Mother carries you 
away and lays you on the spare bed among the wraps! 

Here memory wavers and takes you back home to 
the previous evening, at which time you are getting 
ready to attend the Christmas tree ceiebration at the 


vou one 


ashes. 


sakes, 


you 


church. Time goes so slowly that you get wrapped up 
and go out to the barn where Father is doing the 
chores. It takes much courage to make you go into 


the great black barn, and your heart almost fails as 


the door slams behind you with hollow echoes. You 
creep along in front of the manger where the big, 


unseen horses are rustling the hay in the mangers in a 
terrifying manner, and on to the door of the cow 
stable, where you can see lantern light shining. 

‘*Father!’’ you eall, frightened at the sound of you 
voice, 

‘*Hello, Big Man,’’ Father says as he opens the door 
and gives you the extra milk stool to sit on. You look 
up at the window, which mysterious 
gray from the evening sky behind it, and you hear 
Buttercup chewing the corn Father has fed her. Then 
the white streams of milk strike the bottom of the 
pail with a metallic rip as though they were tearing 
holes in it. But as the pail fills up and the foam rise 
above the brim the streams make a low, purring soun 
such as Tabby makes as she drowses by the stove of a1 
afternoon. 

A little later Father, in his big overcoat, holds the 
lantern so that it reflects rings of light on the spark- 
ling snow, while you get into the bobsled and are 
wrapped up in the buffalo robe. In the shadow you 
can hear the harness creak as the cold horses paw at 
the snow. The bobsled bumps, and the runners cereal 
and grind over the frozen snow, and the air is fillea 
with the jingling of sleighbells as team after team 
goes by bound for the little old church about which so 
many of your recollections group themselves. And 
here, at last, is the tree! Persian gardens in the most 
romantic of Arabian Nights tale can never equal the 
dazzling splendom of that tree growing so great and 
tall where the pulpit usually stands. It is covere 
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with tinsel and strands of popeorn and cranberries, 
and already Deacon Gray, with a lock of hair standing 
rampant on his crown, is lighting the candles that 
twinkle with all the mystery and the silvery. splendor 
of the stars you watched sparkling so that they seemed 
to shiver to pieces in ‘the sky as you were riding to 
the church. And here is Santa Claus, of whom 
are half afraid. But he seems to be such a jolly 
person that you can’t help laughing. He distributes 
gifts, and the children run from seat to seat, and the 
older people together quietly. But vou lean 


you 


joke 











against Father to rest a minute, and then the tree 
seems to grow up and up, and the candles wander off 
among the other stars, and Santa Claus becomes a 
funny martin house about which pieces of pumpkin 
pie with odd little wings are flying, and it comes up 
a popcorn snow, and Deacon Gray gallops home with 
strands of sleighbells around his neck. And then you 
fall sound asleep with your head on Father’s knee and 
don’t dream any more. 

* » * 


Thus it is that Christmas pays you a visit as you sit 




















in your darkening office; and your eyes are still dreamy 
with the magie of it when Jackson opens the door av 
stands peering uncertainly into the darkness. 

**T beg pardon, sir,’’ he says. ‘‘I thought you hi 
gone. But here are a couple of papers that ought |) 
be signed tonight.’’ 

‘*Yes:’? you answer absently, ‘‘those flying pic 
now—er, what did you say, Jackson?’’ And in eo 
fusion you snap the light on, and the sudden radian 
shatters the airy nothings that have been keepin : 


you company. 


























The approaching finish of the latter half of the vear 
will show the amount of shrinkage in 
the outbreak of the European war. 
dence also will be a smaller than usual volume of com- 
mitments reaching into next vear for fulfillment than 
was usual in past years of prosperity. Moreover, the 
probability is that business interests have been more 
or less their anticipations of large re- 


business since 
Probably in evi- 





disappointed in 
a 


sults predicted on account of the war and the demand 
for our grains and other foodstuffs that would result 
from the continuance of hostilities. Though demands 
tor a variety of manufactured articles, including 


been large, the effects have not 
sufficient to stimulate general business to the 
While the inauguration of the 
k system has rendered money more 
supply secure and promising for the 
has not de- 


munitions of war, have 
been 
degree of pros} 
Federal Reserve 
plentiful and the 
future, the demand for resources 
veloped to the extent that was hoped for. Rates have 
t and lower, because the 
11 for money has not been what the bankers 
expected of business that was gen- 
erally ant conclusion ot 
the wiser at there could not be much gain in 
the general sweep of business until radical changes in 
the condition of things the world over should super- 
vene. At the near end of the year inspiration for a 
more cheerful outlook can be gained in possible devel- 
opments during 1915 that shall make for new confi- 
dence and energy in general industry and trade. 
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* * * 


next vear are considered 
Through the successful 
launching of the Reserve Bank system, and the prog- 
ress that has been made in adjusting its operations to 
the financial and business needs of the country, peace 
“mi led down on the financial in- 
terests of the community. Little fear is felt, or at least 
expressed, of any panics, or of recur- 
dislocations of reserves or loss of 
credit because of inability to money on 
adequat urity. The discounting system provided 
by the Reserve banks is deemed adequate to enable 
mercantile paper or other 
nents of credit necessary for legitimate 


When probabilities for 


several things are reassuring. 


of mind seems to have sett 


more bankers’ 


reneces of money 
borrow 
e sec 
dis- 


business men to use 


countable instr 





transactions. A current feeling is that hereafter if 
there are to be ebbs and flows in business volume they 
will not be on account of any lack of loanable funds 
because of a bankers’ panic. This should greatly help 
to mitigate the effects of hard times and_ prevent 


in industry and trade. If the European 


o 
serious lapse 


should be prolonged for a 


wal year or two the de- 
mand for our products in a wide range of variety 
would continue, and thus would the United States 


realize the advantage of its favorable situation among 
the nations of the earth. 


exists for expecting a sudden boom 
in general bu including manufacture, mer- 

and new development in the wider range. 
In the first place, there must be recovery of confidence 
in the high places of finance. The most conspicuous 
hindrance to this result is the condition of the rail-, 
roads. They must be able to finance their securities 
on a large scale before there can be recovery in the 
industries, such as the steel companies and the engine 
and car with a new start in the making of 
improvements in the lines and the rehabilitation and 
increase in equipment facilities for adequately taking 
eare of the transportation of the country. The railway 
managers say that they can not make improvements 
of lines and provide sufficient rolling stock without an 
increase of freight rates, and they lay some stress on 
passenger rates as well. Such claims are made to ap- 
ply particularly to the socalled eastern roads, or those 
lines between the Lakes and the Mississippi River and 
the eastern seaboard. The Commerce Commission may 
have rendered its decision in this matter before this 
writing is seen by the reader, for it has long been 
eagerly looked for by shippers and all who believe 
that it is the key to the whole financial and business 
situation. At the middle of this week a favorable 
decision was expected with some confidence. At any 
rate action by the commission would settle the clamor 
about rates for the time being and clear the security 
exchanges for renewed action in financing the roads, 


reason 
siness, 


chandising 


builders, 


whatever results might come of it. Since the New 
York Stock Exchange has now resumed trading in 
stocks on & minimum price basis, and a bar is up 
against raiding the market below that limitation, the 
way should continue open for issuing new stocks and 
placing on the market old bonds at figures that will 
enable the companies to make some improvements and, 
especially, to add to their equipment. But such 
financing will have to be well matured and carefully 
worked out before headway can be made in that direc- 
tion, though the undertakings would be much aceel- 
erated by permission to advance freight rates. 


But even with the better conditions indicated, an 
immediate rebound after the first of the year from 
lepression and hesitancy to prosperity should not be 
expected. In the nature of things must come a grad 
ual advance and much clearing away of hindering difli- 
culties. In the first place, settlements and readjust 
ments must consume much time before the larger in- 
terests can make a fresh start in enterprise and expan 
sion. At the present time no one can determine what 
will result from this clearing of decks for the coming 
action. There have been many bankruptcies in the 
twelvemonth about expired that will affect future 
operations. There are many ‘‘lame ducks’’ that must 
either be killed or put in the way of recovery. Much 
confidence has been lost that must be reassured. Many 
reorganizations must be effected. Financing on a new 
must be done. Such results must be reached 
preceding a new forward movement in many lines of 
business. The war has made necessary many new 
departures in method and directions of business in 
order to meet the new emergencies and take advantage 
ot the foreign business that the conflict has determined 
in our direction. While a renewal of enthusiasm in 
view of the outlook and promise for the industry and 
trade of the United States are evident, many diffi- 
culties must be overcome before the average manufac- 
turer, merchant and handler of financial resources can 
begin to realize on potential benefits. That the met- 
ropolitan bankers are inclined to be cautious about the 
granting of credit, even under the apparent improved 
conditions of the present time, is plainly evident. The 
real and lasting effect of operations on the newly 
opened stock exchanges is yet to be tested by ex- 
perience. There is a vast amount of speechmaking and 
writing about this phase of the situation, but actual 
trading is mostly by way of feeling along an unknown 
way, to what end nobody can determine. Yet every- 
body is, busy in the cultivation of hope, and even a 
degree of expectation is evident. The cotton situation 
is troubling the metropolitan bankers to a serious ex- 
tent. Though official reports throughout the growing 
season indicated too much rain in parts of the cotton 
belt, and too little rain in other parts of the field, the 
final report on the crop, as given publicity by the Crop 
Reporting Bureau, makes an estimate of 16,000,000 
bales, which, with linters added, makes the final crop 
reach the enormous figure of 16,700,000 bales, or 1,700,- 


basis 


000 bales more than the normal world’s annual con- 
sumption. The crop is larger than that of 1911, which 


was the greatest on record at that time. Without war 
in Europe, and no disturbance in eastern Asia, there 
might be demand enough for the disposition of the en- 
tire yield without much loss in price value. But under 
present circumstances there is much doubt about this. 
In 1911, when the previous high record in production 
was made, prices were forced below the cost of pro- 
duction and consumers covered their requirements 
years in advance. The like is liable to be the policy 
of consumers in the existing circumstances. 


* * * 


—— 

As the year nears the zlose some favorable indica- 
tions ere evident-in “ne “eon and steel business, a 
branch of industry an. trade that is considered the 
barometer that indicates the upward or downward 
trend of general business throughout the country. 
Enough is in evidence to show an early large call for 





Christmas Day is a good day for the 
family to get together; and then stay to- 
gether. : 


the products of mills and furnaces if the railroad 
were relieved of the freight rate incubus of whicl 
the managers complain. Week after week report: 
from the iron and steel centers make the situation as 
favorable as possible, but statements continue to in 
dicate no special gain as yet in demand or deliveries 
except in a few notable instances like the recent order 
received by the Pullman Company from the Norther: 
Pacific Railway for passenger cars of price value 
amounting to $1,500,000 and the big order for 75,00( 
tons of rails by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe sys 
tem. These were suflicient to set going a considerable 
capacity at Chicago and other points. Yet the Pull 
man works continue to employ but 50 percent of their 
maximum capacity, giving employment to but 6,500 
men, Late last week the general report was that the 
state of the steel trade was sufficiently expressed in 
the figures showing a limited unfilled tonnage reported 
by the United States Steel Corporation. Pig iron pro 
duction is said to be now down to the lowest level 
reached in many years. Anthracite and coke pig iron 
output in November was 1,518,316 tons, compared with 
1,778,186 tons in October. The average daily output 
in November was 50,612 tons, comparing with 57,361 
tons in October. The shrinkage in output in Novem 
ber was heavier fhan in any preceding month since the 
depression began. This scarcely bears out the sporadic 
reports of gain in the demand for iron that appeared 
in the during November. The war has en 
abled manufacturers of munitions and = appli 
ances for warfare to turn out and ship a lot of stuff, 
the Bethlehem Steel Company probably getting the 
bulk of it. But that does not make a steel trade any 
more than a sparrow makes a summer. What is wanted 
demand for railroad material, and that can not 
be adequately financed; and for structural material, 
and that is limited because building in some of the 
big cities is comparatively light. 


press 


some 


is a 


* * 


A reasonable assumption is that though early next 
year there will be some stir about a forward move- 
ment in business financing of new railroad issues and 
refunding of old will be more or less hampered (a con- 
dition moderated in proportion should the 5 percent 
rate increase develop), and the present dullness in the 
iron and steel industries will continue to some extent, 
yet some improvement in general trade is likely on 
account of the marketing of the crops, especially in 
the grain growing States, which the Government re- 
ports of this week credit with a crop wealth, includ- 
ing the outturn of flaxseed, hay and potatoes besides 
the principal cereals, of $4,341,500,000, a total un- 
precedented. Should the war continue, as seems proba- 
ble, certain lines of manufacture that are turning out 
war supplies will bé stimulated, an important division 
of which is the manufacture of automobiles for use in 
the field operations of the belligerents. Makers of ag- 
ricultural machines and other appliances for the farms 
should do a good business next year as the result of 
this year’s crops. Probably the moderate sized and 
unattached concerns in the smaller towns and lesser 
manufacturing sections will do a relatively better 
business next year than the big corporations with 
their mammoth plans. 

* * 

Viewing the situation, illuminated by the light of 
actual conditions, it seems probable that any improve- 
ment in business conditions in the first half of next 
year will have to begin with the farmers and the 
manufacturers in the smaller centers of industry, with 
a probable improvement among the agricultural imple- 
ment concerns, wherever they may be located. To 
these should probably be added many auto-vehicle 
makers, especially those specializing in trucks for do- 
mestie and foreign use. Beginning thus, industry and 
trade should gradually exand until the purchasing 
power of the people at large will finally energize the 
operation of the larger class of industries. What is 
needed to place the nation on the road to another 
period of prosperity is a recrudescence of industry that 
will employ those who are now idle. The burden is 
now on the millions whose habitat is in the large cities 
and the populous manufacturing centers, who now are 
out of employment and the means of a fair liveli- 
hood. No sporadic prosperity can be appreciated in 
the country at large while general employment is 
lacking and wages and salaries are running down. 
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TWO VIEWS OF ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF FORESTRY. 





A Slow Growing Crop as a Factor in Business — Price Influence as an Encouragement to Cultivation — Lumber 
Scarcity and Permanent Supply—How Authorities Disagree on a Timber Famine Probability. 


Professor Compton’s article in the October 10 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on ‘‘The Business of 
Constructive Forestry’’ deals so ably with the economic 
aspects of forestry that it will undoubtedly influence 
many who are desirous of learning more about forestry 
from a business point of view. For this reason it may 
not be amiss to add a few points which naturally fall 
more within the sphere of the forester than that of the 
economist, but which also affect the general public. 
No criticism of Professor Compton is intended; his 
reasoning is sound, yet a further insight into forestry 
and forest conditions will somewhat modify his con- 
clusions. 

We are all familiar with the law of supply and de- 
mand: as the demand increases the price goes up, 
thereby inducing more persons to produce the commodity 
until the supply exceeds the demand and prices, drop 
to a point where production becomes less profitable and 
overproduction ceases. Finally a state of equilibrium 
is reached, an equilibrium which is more theoretical than 
actual. We may assume, however, that this equilibrium 
is sufficiently exact for all practical purposes. The 
crux of the matter for foresters and lumbermen is just 
this: With commodities which can be produced quickly 
the supply can follow the demand pretty closely, rising 
and falling with it; on the other hand, with commodities 
which require a long while to produce the supply lags 
behind the demand, the extent of the lag depending upon 
the time required for production. This of course is 
ignoring the influence of large outlays of capital which 
aft the attainment of equilibrium according te their 

but need not be considered here since they would 
rely confuse the issue. Therefore, with slowly pro- 
wed commodities a long period of under-supply is 
followed by a correspondingly long period of overpro- 
duction with hardship to the producer. Furthermore, 
with slowly produced commodities a state of equilibrium 
may not be reached after the first period of overpro- 
duetion, but may be delayed for an indefinite number 
of production cycles. 


Results of Protracted Attainment. 


Wood production, using Professor Compton’s meaning 
of the whole process from the starting of the forest to 
the finished board, is probably the slowest business 
enterprise known to man. Trees require, in round num- 
hers, anywhere from ten to 200 years to grow, aceording 
to the product desired. Fence posts require ten years 
or more, depending upon the species and the soil; while 
large sawlogs with a moderate percentage of upper 
grades require 200 years. Ordinarily cordwood can be 
produced in twenty to forty years and commen saw 
timber without upper grades in fifty to 100 years. White 
pine may yield sawlogs in forty years, and there are 
other exceptions, but the above figures hold good in 
general, In France and Germany a number of mountain 
forests are managed on 200-year rotations, the narrow 
uniformly spaced rings (or grain) greatly enhancing the 
value of the wood. Therefore, eliminating virgin for- 
ests, which will drop eut of consideration at no very 
distant date, we see that the supply will be twenty to 
200 years behind the demand. This of course places 
the producers, or forest growers, in a very awkward 
position. The demand by the time their trees are ready 
to eut may be wholly different from what it was when 
the trees’ were planted. The planting may have been 
done during a period of wood scarcity and high prices, 
which ‘overstimulated planting activity so that eutting 
must be done in a period of overproduction and. conse- 
quent low prices. Furthermore, if a special product, 
for which high prices are now paid, is grown the pro- 
ducer may. find when his crop is ready that his market 
has vanished. For example, in parts of Austria there 
was, about fifty years ago, such a demand for beech 
fuel that forest owners began to grow enormous quanti- 
ties of beech. But coal has become cheaper, and now 
the owners are left with large quantities of almost 
valueless beech on their hands.1 


Relation of Prices to Crop Growth. 


This is not intended to discourage plantations of 
ordinary trees, such as white pine, at the present time. 
Prices are not yet such as to stimulate overproduction, 
and probably will not be for a great many years. The 
equilibrium which Professor Compton mentions will be 
extremely slow in coming, at least for the country as 
a whole. The present large supplies of virgin timber 
must first be cut, and then a series of periods of under- 
supply and over-supply covering many years must be 
passed through. The equilibrium in Germany is rather 
a condition of constant under-supply, Germany annually 
importing ‘large quantities of wood. For the forest 
owner who keeps his head, avoiding special products 
which bring enormous prices now but may be unsalable 
in fifty years, and who uses clear judgment and fore- 
sight with a full knowledge of what others are doing 
in the same industry, there is nothing to fear. 

The statement that the price of logs must reach the 
cost of producing them before eapital will be attracted 
to forestry enterprises is true, but brings up a number 
of ‘interesting points which were not touched upon. The 
present cost of producing lumber consists, broadly speak- 
ing, of three main items, logging, manufacture, and 


‘Incident related by R. Zon from first hand study of 


Austrian conditions. 





{By BARRINGTON Moors, M. F.] 

stumpage plus carrying charges. The first two items 
must remain approximately constant, except for increases 
in logging costs due to less accessible timber, and in- 
creases in both logging and manufacturing due to higher 
wages, all of which need not be discussed here. The 
third item, stumpage costs plus carrying charges, has 
been low in the past because the forests have been pro- 
duced by nature for nothing and have been owned by 
lumbermen for only a comparatively short period. This 
item has increased rapidly until it has come to be a 
recognizable proportion of the total cost of the lumber, 
and unquestionably it will increase still further until 
it equals the cost of producing the forest from the 
beginning plus a fair profit to the producer. But this 
level should not, and probably will not, be reached until . 
the present supplies of virgin timber have been ex- 
hausted. The beginning of the attainment of this level 
is seen only in the case of white pine in the north 
Atlantic States, because the virgin supplies of the region 
itself and of tributary regions have been practically 
all used up. For the country as a whole the level will 
be reached only after the extensive virgin forests of 
the West have been: cut. 


Assurance of Permanent Production. 


Therefore, forest production exhibits now, as it has 
from time immemorial, a peculiar and unfortunate set 
of conditions. The economic factors necessary for the 
production of new forests (notably high stumpage) do 
not become operative until the old forests have been 
exhausted. Then, after these forces have begun to work, 
and new forests are started, it is necessary to wait a 
long while for the new forests to grow. There must 
then always be a period of scarcity between the exhaus- 
tion of virgin supplies and the coming of the new. 
This is inevitable since capital does not anticipate 
demands fifty years ahead, particularly when the returns 
even with success are no higher than many safe and 
quickly realizable enterprises, and risks of destruction 
by fire have not been reauced to a point where insurance 
at reasonable rates is procurable. 

Therefore, the approaching lumber famine has a real 
economic foundation, and its prevention, being out of 
the reach of private enterprise, becomes the duty of 
Federal and State Governments. There are, however, 
mitigating factors which the pessimists ignore. First, 
about one-fifth to one-quarter of the standing timber of 
the United States is in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment and is being managed in a wise and far sighted 
manner by the most conscientious and progressive body 
of men in the Government service. The national forests 
are treated under the most uptodate, practical and 
scientific forestry principles in such a way that although 
the timber is used new growth replaces what is taken, 
and permanent production is insured. Thus tkese for- 
ests will act as a reserve to help tide over the period 
of scarcity. Some of the State governments are also 
doing the best they can to forestall the emergency, but 
are handicapped by being compelled to buy the timber- 
land at high prices, while the Federal Government always 
retained title to the land which now comprises the 
national forests. Even when the new supply, produced 
by. private capital in response to the demand after the 
exhaustion of the virgin forests, becomes available Gov- 
ernment ownership will still be necessary for the pro- 
duction of high grade lumber which takes so long to 
grow and yields such low returns on the initial invest- 
ment that it would never be produced by private 
enterprise. 

Mitigating Factors in Scarcity. 


The second factor which will mitigate the period of 
scarcity is the natural second growth. This comes up 
in a great many places which have been cut over but 
which have escaped fire,2 and even in many ‘which have 
been cut and have not escaped fire.’ This second 
growth covers but a small proportion of the original 
forest area, and its production is low compared with 
that which could have been secured had the original 
forest been scientifically cut (at slightly greater ex- 
pense) in the first place. It will nevertheless be of 
great value after the present virgin resources have dis- 
appeared. 

A third factor which must be considered by those 
interested in the constructive business of forestry is that 
as the price of wood goes up it must come into compe- 
tition with other materials such as stone, steel and con- 
erete. This may fix a limit above which the price of 
wood for general construction can not advance. 

Therefore, although the wood famine, when it comes, 
may not be as black as it is painted, our good fortune 
must be attributed mainly to the foresight of those 
handling the forest policy of the Governments and 
their supporters, as well as to remarkably favorable 
natural. conditions which have given us gratuitously 





2This is particularly the case with southern yellow pine, 
only the areas escaping fire are unfortunately few and far be- 
tween. 

8 Douglas fir forests of the Pacific slope are good example. 

4 Unfortunately the science of cutting in such a way as to 
insure future forest crops, without unduly increased expense 
of logging, under our methods of logging, was unknown a 
few years ago. 

5Too much credit can not be given to Grover Cleveland for 
the beginning of present Government forests which he made 
by establishing the first forest reserve, : 


second growths of timber such as are secured in other 
parts of the world only at great expenditures of toil 
and money. 


A TIMBER FAMINE IMPROBABLE. 


Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

The doctrine expressed in ‘‘The Business of Con 
structive Forestry’? (AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, October 
10, pp. 40-42) is well supplemented by Mr. Moore in 
his article on ‘‘Economie Aspects of Forestry.’’ To 
the generalization therein presented I have no inclination 
to dissent, the more, since the opinions I have expressed 
are generally acquiesced in by Mr. Moore and since, 
in no essential respect, do they conflict with his own. 

in brief, the points developed by Mr. Moore are: 
First, a relative timber famine in the United States is 
inevitable. Its intensity may be more or less mitigated 
according to the remedies applied in the meantime. 
Second, the provision for future supply (after the 
exhaustion of virgin natural growth) is the ‘‘duty of 
Federal and State Governments’’ since it is ‘‘out of the 
reach of private capital.’’ 

The argument adduced in support of these proposi- 
tions is definitive of observed facts in the history of the 
lumber industry. In its economic application, however, 
it is incomplete, and—may 1 say ?—inconclusive. 

If a ‘‘timber famine’’ means a condition of relative 
lack of surplus supply, as compared with a previous 
period when such surplus was more abundant, it must 
then be true that we are now, in many parts of the 
United States, experiencing a ‘‘timber famine.’’ If it 
means, however, that condition of supply in which it is 
virtually impossible to secure timber (I presume that 
Mr. Moore refers to high grades, particularly) it has 
not yet materialized in this country. The term ‘‘ timber 
famine’’ is indeed a relative term. Although it is never 
defined—perhaps is incapable of definition—it has be- 
come so thoroughly impregnated with that vagueness 
incident to the ill informed popular discussion of public 
questions that it has lost most of its real significance to 
economic science. I know of no means of determining 
just what future relative scarcity of timber would be 
necessary in order to be entitled to the name of 
‘*famine.’’? If ‘‘famine’’ means less than we once had, 
a famine is not only inevitable but it is here now. If 
it means less than we need I do not believe that the 
arguments presented by Mr. Moore are conclusive. In 
fact, the ‘‘mitigating factors’’ which he describes are 
of sufficient importance to very gravely limit the reality 
of his conclusion that a ‘‘timber famine’’ is approach- 
ing. Without reviewing these factors I shall present 
briefly a few reasons why a condition of supply wherein 
the United States shall have less timber (of suitable 
quality) than it needs can not be confidently prognosti- 
eated, much less proved. 





Country’s Supply on an Independent Basis. 


In the first place, I would point out that the phrase 
‘‘than it needs’’ is also a relative term and that distant 
future needs can not be forecasted. Even considering 
the more pessimistic view; i. e., of our ultimate depen- 
dence upon importation (first from Canada and later 
from South America.or Siberia), it is evident that such 
an expedient would be only an attenuation, for foreign 


+ timber supplies are not inexhaustible. Ultimate recourse 


must be regrowth. The advantages to the United States 
of having her own forests independent of foreign nations 
are so obvious as to require no restatement. There 
are many reasons for belief in the practicability of the 
United States maintaining independence of foreign 
sources and at the same time providing a permanent 
adjustment of domestie supply to domestic demand. For 
this purpose I shall not consider here the question of 
future ownership of timber. 
In brief: 


1. According to the recent census of standing timber 
the remaining stand is about 54 percent of the total 
original stand in present continental United States. 

2. <A large proportion, especially in the far West, 
is of high grade. 

3. About one-fifth of the total present stand belongs 
to the United States. The judicious use of these sup 
plies should greatly facilitate the future adjustment 
by regrowth, by supplying the demand while such adjust 
meht is in process. 

4. There are substantial efforts at reforestation by 
the United States and by the States. 

5. Unnecessary waste in the production and consump- 
tion of lumber is declining. As prices increase the 
degree of waste may be expected to diminish. 

6. The increasing use of substitutes tends toward a 
reduction in per capita consumption. 

7. The increase in the proportion of lumber received 
in the great consuming centers from the most distant 
sources of production (i. @, bearing therefore the 
highest transportation costs) will tend to cause an 
increase in substitution and a further relative decline 
in per capita consumption of lumber. If these factors 
be decisive the prospect of the ‘‘timber famine,’’ popu- 
larly so called, has been overrated. That it has been 
considerably overrated, however, is maintained only upon 
the. assumption that there will actually be a reasonably 
judicious ‘use made of the remaining timber and that 
there will be an actual effort made to secure for the 
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forests a permanent adjustment whereby, on the average, 
annual growth equals annual cut. 

1 believe that public opinion will compel the realiza- 
tion of these two conditions. It must not be overlooked 
that Government control may even be extended to the 
regulation of the use of private timber. That it will 
not be so extended until and unless private timber comes 
to be sufficiently affecied by the public interest is guar- 
anteed by the constitution of the United States. If, 
however, it should become so affected by the public 
interest there is no constitutional prevention to the State 
regulating the use of such timber as a valid exercise 
of its police power. This principle has been deve!sped 
during the last forty years since the famous grain 
elevator decision in the case of Munn vs. Llinois (94 
U. S. 113). If the more pessimistic views of many 
writers on the future of the timber supply prove to have 
been all too well grounded the public may readily come 
to have an interest in the supply sufficient to justify 
the interposition of the State’s regulative power in the 
interest of the public. The validity of such exercise 
of police power would be, of course, a judicial question, 
determinable ultimately by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The national Government also may, if 
need be, exert an indirect regulative influence in virtue 
of its control over interstate commerce. In any case, 
barring the possibility of the interposition of a consti- 
tutional prohibition upon such action by the State— 
and such prohibition I think extremely unlikely—the 
capacity of the State under certain circumstances to 
regulate private property is a tremendous potential 
weapon. I see no reason why its exercise may not be 
expected provided the interests of private owners of 
timber clash with the interests of the public in two 
important respects. It should also act as a deterrent 
to any owners—there are today very few of this type— 


who may in the future lose sight of the public interest 
in their policies and actions. For these reasons, and 
assuming that reasonably judicious use will be made 
of the available means of promoting an adjustment of 
forest regrowth, I believe that no future relative scarcity 
is to be expected, commensurate with that popular con- 
ception which has found expression in the rather hack- 
neyed term ‘‘timber famine.’’ 
Influence of Private Capital and Governmental 
Regulation. 


So far I have not discussed Mr. Moore’s second major 
point; i. e., concerning the future ownership of forests. 
The question involved is: Can private capital be at- 
tracted to investment in constructive forestry as an 
enterprise? In the article on ‘*The Business of Con- 
structive Forestry’’ I said: ‘‘Our great commercial 
forests must be run on a business basis, regardless of 
their ownership, whether public or private * * * 
Whatever may be the futyre ownership of forests in 
the United States, whether private or Government, for- 
estry and its associate enterprises and industries ‘merit 
interest commensurate with the public importance of 
their products.’’ The analysis there made does not 
involve the question of ownership. Mr. Moore’s sugges- 
tions are, therefcre, a helpful supplement at this point. 

As a nation we have not, historically, given a generous 
approval to the doctrine of governmental limitations 
upon the extent of private property nor to the theory 
of statutory restrictions upon its use. Industry, by 
presupposition; is to be private industry unless, because 
of peculiar characteristics of a specific industry, there 
are definite, unmistakable reasons why it should be 
owned and operated by the Government. The province 
of paternalism in the United States can scarcely be said 
to have yet extended itself beyond the narrow range 
thus defined. New York, Oregon and Minnesota, in 


addition to owning State timber lands, have recent] 
enacted laws regulating the cutting of private timbe: 
Nevertheless public contro] of private property is, i 

general, distasteful. If the question be reduced to - 
choice between private timber regulated by the Gover: 

ment and Government ownership of the timber the latte 

alternation will doubtless, in the long run, prevail. 

If it be true, and certainly to the extent to whic! 
it is true, that the industry of growing trees (for com 
mercial uses), under any probable future conditions 
command the investment of private capital it is clear! 
the province of the Government to step in if the publi. 
is interested in the perpetuation of that industry. O 
this interest there can be no reasonable doubt. Th 
extent to which possible future developments in th 
financing of such an industry may interest privat 
capital ean not be predicted. It is currently asserte: 
that private capital can provide for future regrowth o 
inferior qualities—i. e., of timber having a short perio: 
of financial rotation—but not for the future supply 0: 
timber not maturing for 200 years or more. Suc 
argument admits that the question is one of degree 
Dogmatie assertions are therefore liable to be prove: 
unfounded in fact. The probabilities, however, appear 
to support the position of those who predict Government 
ownership of at least the highest grades of timber 
Certainly ultimate public ownership will be more in 
harmony with American institutions than will a system 
of permanent public regulation of the management of 
private forests. 

The historical basis of these comments will be pre- 
sented in a study of the influences which have determined 
the price of lumber in the United States. This I hope 
will be soon ready for publication. 

WILSON COMPTON. 

Princeton, N. J. 





WASHINGTON EMPLOYERS CONFER. 


Favor Enactment of Amendment to Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law—Committee Appointed. 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Dec. 12.—A State-wide conference 
of employers was held in the offices of the Employers’ 
Association of Washington, in Seattle Wednesday to 
discuss a proposed first aid amendment to the workmen’s 
compensation law. Several hundred attended the meet- 
ing. When voters on November 3 defeated a first aid 
measure, organizations of business interests apvointed 
committees to investigate the question. The legislative 
committee of the employers’ association undertook to 
assemble the views of these committees. It was deemed 
advisable to call a conference of the committees as well 
as of the leading manufacturers and employers of the 
State. George N. Skinner, president of the Common- 
wealth Lumber Comnany, called the conference to order 
and E. G. Ames. of the Puget Mill Company, was elected 
chairman. FE. Constantine, manager of the Emplovers’ 
Association and secretary of the legislative committee, 
briefly outlined the work done and the meeting opened to 
general d'senssion. Among those who spoke were: Charles 
Pratt, of Tacoma, formerly chairman of the industrial 
insurance commission, box manufacturer and chairman 
of the first aid. committee apointed by the West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; John McMaster, 
shingle manufacturer; E. S. Grammer, manager Browns 
Bay Logging Comnany and member of the first aid com- 
mittee of the Pacific Logging Congress; Francis G. 
Frink, manager Washington Iron Works and member 
first aid committee named by the United Metal Trades 
Association; B. R. Lewis. of the Clear Lake Lumber 
Company, member first aid committee of West Coast 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; Charles E. Patten,’ 


of the Atles Lumber Comnany, member first aid com- 
mittee of West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion: J. J. Donovan, of Bellingham, vice president 
Bloedel-Donovan Mills and president -Pacifie Logging 
Congress: Everett G. Griggs, of Tacoma, president St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Comnany, and other prominent 
manufacturers and several physicians. 

Sentiments expressed by sneakers were favorable to 
the enactmert by the legislature of a first aid amend- 
ment that will assure every emplovee engaged in an extra 
hazardous occupation proper care and 


pany, has been elected chairman of the commission. 

A bill will be presented to the State legislature this 
winter creating a State central bureau of employment 
with headquarters in Seattle and branches in other cities. 
A conservative estimate of the cost of such a bureau 
for the biennium was placed at $100,000. 





COMPANIES TO REINCORPORATE. 


New Ruling Enables Canadian Concerns to Enlarge 
Scope of Activities. 


Ottawa, Ont., Dec. 14.—A large number of applica- 
tions for re-incorporation are being received by the 
Secretary of State’s Department of the Dominion from 
lumber and pulp and paper companies with provincial 
incorporations. This follows on the decision of the 
Privy Council in England recently in the John Deere 
Plough Company case vs. the Province of British Colum- 
bia. The judgment upheld the right of the Du.ainion 
to incorporate a company able to carry on business in 
any Province without paying fees to each as against 
the contention of the Provinces that they could incor- 
porate a company with similar powers. As a result 
companies with provincial incorporation are now hasten- 
ing to obtain the wider powers inherent in Dominion 
incorporation. However, the Dominion is insisting that 
instead of re-incorporation new incorporation be obtained 
and the old charter canceled, the company being allowed 
to retain its old name. 


LARGE SHIPMENT TO JAPAN. 


The illustration shows the steamship Bessie Dollar 
loading 400 tons of paper pulp and lumber at the Marsh- 
field (Ore.) dock of the C. A. Smith Lumber Compuny, 
of Oakland, Cal. This shipment was forwarded recently 
to Japan. 

The Bessie Dollar is one of the large ships of the 
Dollar line engaged in the transpacific trade and is one 
of many deep draft ships that enter Coos Bay. The 
C. A. Smith Lumber Company has splendid facilities at 
Marshfield for handling a heavy export business and it 
is expected that there will be a marked increase in trade 
with the Orient as the result of the destruction of the 
German-Pacifie fleet. 





TO PROMULGATE FORESTRY POLICY. 


Special Wisconsin Legislative Seuitiieaes Will Report 
Fevorably. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Des. 15.—The special committee 
of the Wisconsin iegislature investigating the forestry 
question will issue a report recommending that the 
State carry on its forestry policy with the holdings it 
now has, and on substantially the same basis, which 
means an annual appropriation of $35,000, according 
to Chairman A. P. Tomkins. The committee met at 
the Hotel Wisconsin in Milwaukee last Saturday to go 
over its report, which is now nearly complete. Senator 
A. P. Tomkins, chairman; Senator H. A. Huber and 
Assemblymen H. M. Laursen, Alex Johnson, E. J. Kneen 
and R. J. Nye were in attendance. 

There is considerable speculation as to what action 
E. L. Philipp, the in-coming governor, will take in 
regard to the State forestry plans, particularly in view 
of his expressed policies of cutting down the expenses 
of the State in every possible manner. Chairman Tom- 
kins said: 

I talked to Governor-elect Philipp on this matter, and, 
while I am satisfied that he looks at the question from a cold, 
business standpoint of return in dollars and cents, still I feel 
that he is going to look at it also from the standpoint of the 
best interests of the people. He seems to he open to conviction 
and he stated be wanted to be fully advised before he recom- 
mends what Wisconsin shall do. 

We will recommend a bill which wit! place the agricultural 
lands in the hands of actual settlers at a moderate price and 
on long term contracts. While in the main the committee fecls 
that there is in the proposed permanent reserve some acricul- 
tural land which will become a rich farming country, still the 
committee feels that there are thousands of acres which can 
be best used for forestry and which will prove a benefit and 
not a hindrance to northern Wisconsin. 


DECREASE IN FOREST FIRES. 


Michigan Warden’s Biennial Report Commends Edu- 
cational Campaign—Results Entirely Satisfactory. 











LANSING, MicH., Dec. 14.—The biennial report of 
W. R. Oates, game, fish and fire warden of Michigan, 
just issued, shows a decided falling off of losses by 
forest fires in this State. Emphasis is laid upon the 
fact that this unusual reduction is due entirely to edu- 
eatioral campaigns and the fact that the 





treatment in case of injury. The chair- 
man was empowered to apnoint a com- 
mittee composed of representatives from 
each of the industries affected. This 
committee will confer with all organiza- 
tions and employing interests and will 
represent the views of emnlovers hefore 
Governor Lister’s first aid commission 
and before the proper legislative com- 
mittee. Those appointed on the com- 
mittee to represent the lumbering and 
logging interests are: Charles R. Pratt, 
Tacoma: FE. S. Grammer, Seattle, and 
John MeMaster, Seattle. Mr. Pratt was 
elected chairman of the committee. 








First Aid Commission to Meet. 

The first aid commission appointed 
by Governor Lister has announced a 
schedule of its meetings at which those 
interested in an amendment to the 
workmen’s compensation law will be 
heard. The emplovers are to appear 
before the commission in Seattle De- 
eember 17. William Pigott, president 
of the Seattle Car & Foundry Com- 








STEAMSHIP BESSIE DOLLAR LOADING PAPER PULP AND LUMBER AT MARSH- 
FIELD, ORB. 





settler in northern Michigan is codperat- 
ing with the department and with the per- 
sons in charge of private forests in the 
effort to prevent fires. Thousands of 
fire warning signs have been posted all 
over the fire territory and the department 
has had a corps of lecturers at work for 
months explaining the necessity of fire 
prevention as it applies to both - settlers 
and owners of timber. 

It is pointed out by Mr. Oates that ‘*an 
attitude of friendship for the department 
has taken the place of a former spirit of 
antagonism’’ among the settlers. The 
lecturers have reached over 100,000 per- 
sons this year and have distributed liter- 
ature in 
churches and school houses in forty coun- 
ties in the fire district. The report shows 
that the State has now a game refuge of 
over 600,000 acres. The fire warden will 
recommend to the next legislature that 
‘*provision be made for prompt payment 
by the State of labor claims of township 
residents, volunteering or impréssed in for- 
est fire fighting. on certified voucher to 
substantiate a lien on such township for 
its share of incurred expense.’’ 








courthouses, public buildings, 
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COMPENSATION LAW IS VOID. 


K -ntucky Court Rules Measure Is Unconstitutional— 
Invalidated by Provision of Coercion. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 15.—The Kentucky court of 
peals handed down a decision last Friday declaring 
constitutional and invalid the workmen’s compensa- 
on law enacted at the 1914 session of the State legis- 
ture. The system which it created was to have gone 
to effect January 1, and practically all of the lumber 
anufacturers, planing-mill men, box manufacturers and 
her woodworkers were preparing to operate under it. 

The decision is of wide interest on account of the 
act that the decision upsets legal precedent, the court 
iolding as unconstitutional the elective section, which 
as been upheld in other States, on the ground that it 
loes-not really give a choice of actions to either the 
mployee or the manufacturer. The State constitution 
prohibits the limitation of recovery for personal in- 
juries, and in order to meet this the measure provided 
that the employer and employee must formally elect 
whether they would enter the system. However, if the 
employer refused to do so, he was denied the right to 
plead the common law defenses now available; while the 
employee who refused to come in could have this used 
igainst him by any employer who took advantage of 
ithe act. ‘he court held that this amounted to coercion, 
nd that it invalidated the measure. 

The court was divided on the proposition, four holding 
against the measure and three joining in a minority 
pinion affirming the validity and enforceableness of 
the law. Judge Miller, who wrote the minority opinion, 
leclared that the court was influenced more by imaginary 
than by real cases. 

Sentiment among lumbermen was divided, some favor- 


was filed with the United States Court of Customs Appeals on 
the 17th ultimo for a review of so much of the decision as 
related to beaded lumber. 

No appeal was taken from the decision covering the novelty 
siding, the subject of the board’s decision, as it appears that 
the said siding was neither molded nor beaded. 

Pending a judicial determination of the question whether 
the lumber enumerated in the department's decision of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1914 (T. D. 34178), when molded or beaded is sub- 
ject to duty at the rate of 15 percent ad valorem as manufac- 
tures of wood under paragraph 176 of the tariff act, you are 
hereby directed to assess duty upon novelty siding or other 
forms of lumber when molded or beaded under paragraph 176 
of the tariff act. 

Respectfully, ANDREW J. PETERS, 
(97773.) Assistant Secretary. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, Portland, Me. 





DOUGLAS FIR IN BOSTON MARKET. 


First Cargo Arrived in Steel Steamer—Slow Voyage 
of Lumber Schooner. 


Boston, MAss., Dec. 15.—The steamship Atlantic ar- 
rived in Boston last Thursday night with the first cargo 
of Douglas fir for the Boston market. It brought a 
little more than 1,300,000 board feet. This new steel 
lumber carrier was docked at the Lawrence & Wiggin 
wharf in Charlestown and the lumbér cargo taken off 
in fast time. It also brought a large cargo of general 
merchandise from Pacific ports. 

All of the lumber was sold here before the Atlantic 
reached port. The cargo included about 750,000 board 
feet of railroad ties, worth from $25 to $30, according 


“to size, 300,000 feet of boards, worth up to $40 to $43 


for finish, $25 to $28 for No. 1 common and $20 to $21 


LUMBERMAN RESCUES FARMERS. 


Buys Pecan Crop to Save Loss to Growers—Has Letter 
From President. 


BAINBRIDGE, Ga., Dec. 14.—W. A. Wheeler, head of 
the Ramsey-Wheeler Lumber Company, of Bainbridge, 
is the proud possessor of a personal letter from President 
Wilson that he has been displaying to his friends this 
week. He is going to have it framed and hung in his 
office. The reason whereof is this: 

Mr. Wheeler lives in a section of Georgia where 
some of the finest pecans in the world, and lots of them, 
are raised. In fact pecans are about as staple around 
Bainbridge as cotton. The pecan crop this year was 
the biggest on record and the market price is as flat 
as that of yellow pine. 

The ‘‘buy-a-bale-of-cotton’’ movement gave Mr. 
Wheeler a brilliant idea. He knew that the pecan grow- 
ers would be ‘‘up against it,’’ unless some one came to 
their aid in precisely the same manner that the nation 
came to the aid of the cotton planters. Hence he sent 
out his emissaries into the highways and byways of 
Georgia and they bought up the pecan crop—30,000 
pounds of nuts. 

Mr. Wheeler set himself back several hundred dollars 
through his generosity and now he is confronted with the 
problem of realizing on his investment or living on 
30,000 pounds of pecans this winter. He selected a huge 
sack of Georgia giants and sent them to the President, 
who wrote an exceedingly nice note of thanks to the 
donor. The President has a warm spot in his heart for 
Georgia, anyway, and this is what prompted Mr. - 
Wheeler to send to the White House this sample of 
Georgia products. 














UNLOADING THE STEAMER ATLANTIC. 
ARRIVAL AT BOSTON, MASS., OF THE FIRST 


ing the law because ot the general ‘clearing up ot 
conditions it would bring about, and other opposing it 
because of the increase in the cost of insurance it 
involved and the establishment of a State insurance 
fund, which was regarded as a dangerous proposition 
politically. 


MUST COLLECT LUMBER DUTY. 








Treasury Department Makes Formal Ruling on Siding 
That Is Molded or Beaded. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 15.—-The Treasury Depart- 
ment has made a formal announcement regarding its 
policy in connection with the collection of duty on 
molded or beaded lumber and the admission free of 
duty of siding. This ruling is in conformity with the 
‘atement given by Commissioner Halstead of the Cus- 
oms Bureau, and published several weeks ago in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Following is a copy of the 
ling, in the form of a letter written by Assistant 
eretary of the Treasury Andrew J. Peters: 

(T. D. 34958.) 

Molded or Beaded Lumber. 

velty siding and other lumber, beaded or sided, dutiable at 
the rate of 15 percent ad valorem under paragraph 
176, tariff act of 1913. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, December 4, 1914. 
Sir: The department duly received your letter of the 27th 
‘timo, inviting attention to the decision of the Board of 
nited States General Appraisers, October 27, 1914, Abstract 
i765 (T. D. 34871), reaffirming its decision of July 7, 1914, 
»stract 36067 (T. D. 34629), wherein it was held that beaded 
imber was entitled to admission free of duty under paragraph 
‘47 of the tariff act. 

In reply to your inquiry whether an appe2l has been taken 
! om the board’s decision, I have to advise you that an appeal 


, 


ys 


- took no chances. 








for No. 2 common, and 300,000 feet of dimension, worth 
about $25 for 6-inch, $26 for 8-inch and up on that 
basis. 

The sister ship, the Pacific, is due early in January 
with a much larger cargo of Pacific coast lumber. 

With a cargo of eastern spruce for a Neponset yard 
the little schooner Mary Brewer has arrived in Boston 
harbor after breaking all reacords for sailing craft be- 
tween this port and Bangor. 

The schooner’s new record is that for a slow voyage— 
it made the 250-mile trip in 52 days. Because of the 
vessel’s age—it is 62 years—Skipper Stephen Foster 
He anchored the schooner whenever 
he thought there was any danger of a storm. During 
one violent gale early in December while the Mary 
Brewer was snugly anchored in a remote inlet along the 
New England coast it was reported that it had gone 
down with its crew of three men. 





WILL MANUFACTURE POTASH. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Concern to Prod the Chemical 


from Wood Ashes. 





MENOMINEE, MICcH., Dec. 8.—The Jones-Bradley Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, Wis., started today the construction 
of a potash factory. The new concern will manufacture 
potash from wood ashes and has made contracts with 
all the lumber companies and mills on the river to 
furnish the factory with ashes. The ashes that are left 
after the potash is removed are valuable for fertilizing, 
inasmuch as they contain a high percentage of lime. 
Because of the shortage of fertilizer of this nature 
from Germany, the local company expects to. establish 
a factory which will turn out great quantities of potash 
and fertilizer. 





PUTTING THE FIR CARGO OVERSIDE. 
DOUGLAS FIR CARGO SENT TO THAT PORT BY WAY OF PANAMA CANAL. 


URGE STATE FORESTRY COMMISSION. 


Lumbermen of Texas Preparing Bill to Present to 
Next Session of the Legislature. 


Houston, Trex., Dee. 14.—W. Goodrich Jones, presi 
dent of the Texas Forestry Association, in an address 
before the San Antonio Automobile Club a few days 
ago sought the support of that organization and of 
southwest Texas for the creation of a State forestry 
commission. This is only one of the many efforts Mr. 
Jones is making to bring the matter before the promi- 
nent organizations of Texas, and to impress upon them 
the importance of a forestry commission and a State 
forester. It is hoped by Mr. Jones, and J. Lewis 
Thompson, of Houston, president of the Houston Lum- 
berman’s Club, which organization was really responsible 
for the recent visit to Texas of J. G. Peters, of the 
United States Forestry Commission, to effect the forma- 
tion of a State forestry commission, and to create the 
position of State forester at the next session of the 
legislature. 

That the legislators may be in possession of the faets 
and conditions upon which the argument for the need 
of such a department is based, the new organization is 
busily engaged in compiling data on the subject. This, 
together with the draft of a bill covering the desired 
legislation, will be presented in due time. Mr. Thomp- 
son is assisting in the campaign to enlighten the legis- 
lators and other interested parties, and in bringing about 
the protection of one of the State’s greatest industries. 


PEO BBD IID ID IID I 


VIRGINIA is given the credit of being the greatest 
user of boxes and crates of any State in the Union, 
according to authoritative estimate, which places New 
York, Illinois, Massachusetts and California as the next 
greatest consumers, in the order named, 
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FOREST PRODUCTS FEDERATION OUTLINED. 


Representatives of All Branches of the Lumber Industry Will Unite in Movement to Com- 
pel Recognition of Wood’s Merits—Early Organization Planned. 


The mass meeting called by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association to consider the promotion 
of the use of wood was called to order in the College 
Room of the La Salle Hotel at 10:30 upon Thursday 
morning, December 17, by J. E. Rhodes, of Chicago, 
secretary of that organization, who was upon motion 
duly elected temporary chairman. Adolph Pfund, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., secretary of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, was chosen secretary. 

Chairman Rhodes in his opening address outlined 
the results to be obtained in calling the meeting, as 
follows: j 

Mr. Rhodes in his address suggested the following as 
suitable topics for consideration: 

Building codes. : 

Comparative prices of lumer and other materials. | : 

The public is undoubtedly laboring under the impression 
that the greatest losses by fire occur in frame buildings. A 
committee should be authorized to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the fire records of the various cities such as may be 
selected for study. There is an abundance of evidence to the 
credit of lumber in the records of the fire marshals of this 
country. : ‘ : 

We should report at our conventions what is being done to 
advertise other materials. ‘ . 

We should know more about the fire prevention movement, 
and take a stand opposing the use of wood where it would 
undoubtedly be a menace to human life and property. ; 

The wooden shingle deserves a committee to sit upon its 
alone. Just how their use should be restricted should 
be based upon their record. : 

There is a lamentable ignorance on the part of the public 
on the right use of wood. 

After these reports have been presented to a general mass 
meeting to be called Jater. the next step will be to formulate 
some sort of an organization. and I would suggest a commit- 
tee for the purpose of organization. 

As to the expenses, I would recommend an assessment ot 
$10 to $200 on each of the associations concerned, to be 
levied by the general committee on the basis of size etc. 


Communications were read from F. A. Good, of Cowles, 
Neb., president, and E. E. Hall, of Lincoln, Neb., see- 


ease 





J. E. RHODES, CHICAGO, ILL. ; 
Chairman 


retary of the Nebraska Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, and from S. 8. King, of Dayton, Ohio, president 
of the Okio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
expressing their regrets for their absence and pledging 


the support of their organizations to any concerted 
movement, 
The Engineer’s Interest. 
Hermann von Sechrenk, of St. Louis, Mo., technical 


engineer of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
rjation, briefly reviewed the field from an engineer- 
ing standpoint. He spoke of the desirability of recog- 
nizing the weaknesses as well as the merits of wood 
for its various uses, of the greater field of use which 
would be open with the proper exploitation of creosoted 
material, stating that in England creosoting companies 
advertise wooden fences and various sorts of farm 
buildings for sale, manufactured of treated lumber. He 
said also that the subject of fireproofing of wood had 
been under investigation for over a year, but did not 
say what results had been obtained by this research. 
In the course of his address he exhibited charts which 
he had shown a meeting of the Western Society of 
Engineers upon Monday evening, showing that the cost 
of wooden beams and girders for moderate loads and 
spans was materially less than for either steel or rein- 
forced concrete, although this differential decreased 
with the width of span and heavier loading. 


Sentiments of Wholesaler and Retailer. 


Chairman Rhodes called on Adolph Pfund, represent- 
ing the Wisconsin retailers, who said that he preferred 
simply to corroborate the statements made in his re- 
cently published ‘‘open letter’’ to the lumber industry, 
and to say that his association is prepared to stand by 
that*letter and is heartily in accord with the proposals 
outlined in Mr. Rhodes’ talk. He suggested, therefore, 
that the matter be thrown open to general discussion. 








Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, was introduced as a repre- 
sentative wholesaler and retailer. Mr. Seidel expressed 
his pleasure at seeing manufacturer, wholesaler and 
retailer getting together on a plan for more eflicient 
marketing of lumber. The industry, he said, had no 
complaint to make against the substitutes, but the suc 
cess of manufacturers of other materials should afford 
lumbermen an indication of the way to promote the 
sale of their product; lumbermen as a rule being so 
intent on their own business had been given to neglect 
ing the promotion work needed to create a broader 
market. 

Mr. Seidel discussed to some length the experience of 
the St. Louis lumbermen in trying to sell their material 
in the face of adverse legislation and a building code 
constructed to give very material advantage to con 
erete construction. He also made reference to the diffi 
culty yards sometimes experience in getting real long- 
leaf pine, and declared that he had recently determined 
that in the future he would handle only strictly high 
grade longleaf for such trade as could best use that 
kind of material. 

Chairman Rhodes asked Mr. Seidel whether he would 
be in favor of such an organization as had been out 
lined and he replied that he favored the plan, but 
believed that it might be desirable to provide for an 
individual membership so as to make it possible to 
raise the needed funds. He expressed some doubt as to 
whether the money could be raised easily through the 
channel of retail organizations, which are never over 
burdened with surplus funds, but said that such an 
organization should work in close codperation with the 
association. 

C. H. Ketridge, of Evanston, Ill., asked Mr. Seidel 
whether he handles ‘substitute materials. He said he 
handles no cement and but a few asbestos or other sub- 
stitute shingles, but that he does handle a line of insulat 
ing and deadening felts and papers, which he has found 
very helpful in connection with the sale of hardwood 
flooring, which, when not properly protected by such 
materials, is apt to buckle and give trouble. He had 
put in such a line rather to promote the efficient use 
of hardwood flooring than because of any desire to 
sell a substitute material. 


The Situation in Chicago. 


The chairman called on L. W. Crow, president of the 
Chicago Lumbermen’s Association, who briefly outlined 
the fight against wood construction in the city limits 
of Chicago now under way. Mr. Rhodes asked whether 
the Chicago lumbermen had reason to believe that 
manufacturers of substitute materials were in any way 
back of this fight. Mr. Crow replied that while he 
could make no accusations against anyone, he had seen 
reasons to believe that some of the substitute interests 
weve helping promote anti-wood legislation in the Chi- 
eago council. He believed, however, that the fight 
should not be directed against other interests but 
should be based on a demand for practical informa- 
tion as a foundation to any new legislation affecting 
building construction. Mr. Crow said that the Chi- 
cago lumbermen would do their part in any work of ad 
vertising, and he could say on their behalf that they 
would heartily indorse a plan of coéperation with the 
manufacturers, who in his opinion should lead the way 
and point out the work they desire done by the dis 
tributers. 

Meeting Adverse Legislation. 


F. A. Hofheins, of the Transfer Lumber & Shingle 
Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y., was introduced and 
outlined recent activities in connection with the rais 
ing of a fund which he said amounted to $6,000, and 
gave promise of reaching the $15,000 mark shortly, for 
the principal purpose of opposing anti-wood legislation 
in large cities and small towns, based on the fire hazard 
agitation stirred up by insurance and other allied in- 
terests. His sales manager, Mr. Hofheins said, recently 
reported on a trip through Florida that the small town 
of New Smyrna had passed an anti-shingle ordinance. 
He cited this as an illustration of the extent to which 
this agitation is being carried on even in small com 
munities. 

At this point a recess was taken until 1:30 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon ¢ession was called to order promptly by 
Chairman John E. Rhodes who explained the position of 
the manufacturers in connection with the call for this 
conference, which had for its object two things: 1. To 
present for consideration to a mass meeting to be called 
at a later date a plan of organization by which the vari- 
ous associations may codperate with a central organiza- 
tion in the advertising and marketing of lumber. 2. To 
appoint a general committee to plan for the mass 
meeting. 

Following the announcement of the chairman, L. L. 
Barth, of Chicago, offered a-motion that a committee of 
seven be appointed to meet at once and prepare a plan 
of organization to be submitted to the conference, this 
committee to do this work while the meeting heard the 
addresses of speakers who were to be called upon. The 
motion was adopted unanimously and the chairman ap- 
pointed the following committee: 


W. A. Gilchrist, Memphis, -‘Tenn.; F. A. Hofheins, N« -t) 
Tonawanda, N. Y.; A. T. Gerrans, Newbei'n, 8S. C.; J. R. 
Moorehead, Kansas City; Adolph Pfund, Milwaukee; F. F. 
Perry, New York; L. L. Barth, Chicago. 

This committee having retired to begin its delibi sa 
tions, the chairman called on J. V. O’Brien, secretary of 
the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, Cleveland, O} io, 
who gave a brief statement of the efforts of the Cli 
land lumbermen to combat the war being made on w 0d 
through various interests in that city led by the build ng 
supply and brick dealers. He said that while the lal 
lumbermen were waging an aggressive campaign, : 1d 
an effective one, they realized the great need of a ia 
tional organization that could compile and have av. il- 
able at all times actual facts and statistics that could » ot 
be secured by local organizations. He referred to ‘he 
movement now on foot in Cleveland for the adoption of 
a new city building code that would materially extend + he 
fire limits and reduce the demand for wood. He made the 
significant statement that never had there been a lim- 
berman appointed on the code commission, this comn 
sion being made up of architects, insurance men and of 
representatives of interests antagonistic to lumber. He 
thought there was great need of a national bureau and 
that this bureau ought to be organized and financed by 
the manufacturers, the local organizations to bear the 
expense of local campaigns. 

Attitude of the Country Retailer. 

As a representative of the country retailer and to ex 
plain the attitude of the country retailers toward the 
proposed organization, the chairman called on John W. 
Barry, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Mr. Barry made an 
urgent plea for codperation, for the manufacturers to 
get together, to quit fighting one another and to adver 
tise wood. He Said that the present method of adver 
tising dne wood against another was not only disastrous 
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to the lumber manufacturers but was a serious hindrance 
to the business of the lumber retailer. He thought that 
this meeting first ought to bring about an agreement 
among the lumbermen not to fight each other. He said: 

The most effective way to advertise is this: Don’t be 

so ready to cut the price. Instead of cutting the price of 
lumber 50 cents a thousand. hold the price to a reasonable 
figure and put 25 cents of the proposed cut into an adver- 
tising campaign. The substitutes have their place, and 
that place is in the yard of the retail lumber dealers. The 
dealer can then sav to his customer when substitvtes are 
best and when lumber should be used. The retailer pre- 
fers to sell lumber, but there are times when he must sell 
substitutes, and it is to the interest of the lumber trade 
for the substitutes to be sold by the lumber dealer rather 
than by someone else. 
. He then very frankly stated that the proposed organ 
ization for advertising wood would assuredly go on the 
rocks if it expected the retailers to supply the funds for 
advertising. He said: 

The substitute people who are waging such an ageres- 
sive camnaign do not ask the retailer to vay the adver- 
tising bills. At the same time the retailer knows that 
he is, in fact. paying it because it is added to the price 
of the material. This in turn permits him to figure it in 
the cost of his goods and the expense finally falls on the 
consumer. 

Mr. Barry reiterated the fact that the retailer would 
prefer to have the manufacturer maintain a stable pric: 
for his product, adding enough to it to pay the expense 
of an adeauate advertising campaign and that the gen 
eral advertising should be of wood and not of am 
specific lumber. He declared that the proper place fo: 
advertising the individual woods is in the lumber pres:. 

Mr. Barry took occasion to offer some criticism of th« 
custom among manufacturers to make their lumber scani. 
both in width and thickness, declaring that under presen! 


rules, a dealer buying 1,000 feet of lumber really gets 


only 750. He cited an instance occurring in his ow 
yard, where an architect who planned a floor to carr 
a certain weight found that thirteen pieces of lumbe 
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re required, where only ten would have been necessary 

the material had really been as thick or as wide as 

specifications called for. 

R. J. Reaney, of Columbus Junction, lowa, was then 

iled upon and stated that he had been 13 years in the 

rpenter business and 22 years as a lumber dealer. 

s experience even in the lumber business dated back 

the time-when all building needs could be met by 

‘ite pine and a little hardwood flooring. He related 

me experiences in selling substitute building materials 

ich he said the retail dealer was practically compelled 
handle from the demand created for them by the 
anufacturer. He believed that finishing lumber should 
» % ineh in thickness and that all dimension should be 
ized to a thickness of % inch. The customer is willing 
o pay the additional price required because of additional 
*reight and did not begrudge the railroads this additional 
evenue which apparently they were in need of. 

C. H. Ketridge, of Evanston, Il., was then called upon 
and said that the present meeting realized an old dream 
ot his of seeing all branches of the lumber trade come 
together. He said it was just as long up a hill as down 
it and it would take as long for lumbermen to regain 
the ground they have lost as_ it did to 
lose it. He stated that one difficulty in 


retail lumber association conventions which would be 
held before the date to be fixed for the mass méeting 
and to inform the retailers as to the purposes of the 
mass meeting. 

Third, that to defray the expenses of such mass meeting, 
estimated to be about $2,000, a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the chairman vested with authority to collect and 
distribute such funds. 

There was a short discussion of the report during 
which it developed that the so-called sub-committees 
were to be appointed from outside the membership of 
the main committee and the term ‘‘other committees’’ 
was therefore substituted. The resolution was then 
adopted after having been again read section by section. 

The question of date was then taken up for consider- 
ation and after reviewing the date set for various retail 
conventions, on motion of J. R. Moorehead the date was 
set for Wednesday and Thursday, February 24 and 25, 
which motion prevailed. ; 


Director of Safety Talks. 


Abram W. Herbst, director of safety of the American 
Society for Fire Prevention, was then introduced and 


forms- of building material and was making no. direct 
attack upon either lumber or wooden shingles. He 
stated that his organization was formed in the interest 
of fair play and also’ to defend the general public from 
the regulations imposed upon them by arbitrary tactics 
of the insurance companies. In conclusion he stated that 
all of the officials connected with the American Society 
for Fire Prevention were earning a living in some 
other calling and were merely trying to stop some of 
the pernicious and almost indecent practices of some of 
the so-called fire prevention organizations. He con- 
cluded by saying ‘‘I hope you will get a square deal 
and you will get it in New York City.’’ His remarks 
were listened to with much interest and applause. 

W. W. Knight, of Indianapolis, Ind., first vice presi 
dent of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso 
ciation, spoke briefly but assuringly of the attitude of 
his organization toward the proposed plan. 

Herman H. Hettler, of Chicago, made some interesting 
remarks in the course of which he referred to the recent 
short editorial on fire prevention in the Chicago Evening 
Post which concluded with the expresion ‘‘more than 
fireproof buildings, we need a fvol proof 
publie.’? He also referred to the fact 





the retail business was the desire of the 
manufacturer to sell his product in forms 
that were not entirely satisfactory to the 
consumer. This is not in accord with 
modern business practice, which is to give 
people what they want. The average cus 
‘omer would prefer thicker lumber than 
he is now able to get. 

Howard F. Weiss, of the Forest Prod- 
Laboratory, was then called upon. 
He «at first demurred, stating that he 
would preter to hear further from retailers 
as he had been much interested in the 
valuable and interesting points brought 
out; but upon insistence he told of some 
event experiments only a few weeks old 
whic) the Forest Products Laboratory has 

making in sheathing or protecting 
,ooden beams in much the same way as 
‘vel members are required to be protected 
iy conerete. The sheathing was not con- 
rete, however, but in one instance tin and 
another asbestos board with an air 
space of about % inch between it and the 
An unprotected beam loaded to 
1,00 pounds fiber stress with approximate- 
ly 12 feet span and exposed to a gas 
torch beneath it failed in 17 minutes, 30 
seconds; where protected by tin it failed 
in 38 minutes, an increase of 108 percent. 
Where protected by sheathing of asbestos 
it lasted 46 minutes before failing, an 
increase of 148 percent. In a still later 
experiment with another process which he 
did not describe an increase of 300 per- 
cent was secured and he believed that 
this could be still further improved upon. 
Inasmuch as the critical period of a fire 
is at the beginning before the fire depart- 
ment has time to reach it, the improvement 
thus secured is of extreme importance. In 
reply to an inquiry, the speaker stated that 
it was the intention of the laboratory to 
test steel protected beams in the same 
way and to compare their behavior with 
those of wood. Sheathing appeared to 
answer this purpose better than impreg- 
nation because while impregnation pre- 
vented ignition of the wood, it facilitated 
rather than retarded the conduction of 
lieat and the wood structure would char 
throughout, thus weakening the beam. 

Among other speakers called upon was 
Ceorge H. Holt, of Chicago, who was asked 
to speak as a lumberman with a knowledge 
of the insurance subject. He made an 
interesting talk upon this subject, telling ~ 
how the insurance men are organized and 
their policy in the making and maintaining 
of rates. He stated that they are largely 
hehind most of the attacks upon wooden 
‘onstruction. A novel suggestion of his 
was that if an organization were formed 
and if the members of it would place all 
their insurance through it, that would thus 
‘reate an influence upon the insurance 
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two weeks ago. 


ingenious in their methods. 


to an extent, that is true. 
believe much that is not so. 


THE MAIN OFFENDERS - THE LUMBERMEN. - 


Chicago, December 15, 


Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: A. T. North’s letter in your 
issue of the 12th inst., recommending a method of procedure for the 
protection of wood, covers several phases of the subject; but in his 
energetic handling of the different industries, whose operators are 
waging war against the use of wood for the many purposes which 
now are common, he left out the main offenders, viz, the lumbermen 
themselves. 

The defective competition which has existed among lumbermen 
for the last fifteen years and which also now exists, gave rise to a con- 
dition which is now reacting against them seriously. I refer to the 
substitution of one wood for another—on account of the substitute 
wood being cheaper—without regard to the character of the wood for 
the uses intended. There is a proper and improper use for every kind 
of lumber manufactured and it is obvious that the interests of lumber- 
men are best conserved in selling only such lumber as is best adapted 
to the purpose. A norway or Wisconsin spruce floor is much cheaper 
than & similar grade of white pine, but every outdoor porch floor laid 
with norway or Wisconsin spruce furnishes a splendid argument for 
concrete or any other substitute for wood that a glib-tongued sales- 
man has to offer. 

A factory of mill construction type, where the timber is of good 
grade and the right kind of wood, has stood every test in comparison 
with concrete, and particularly the test of fire. 
the leading exponent of conctete construction, probably has different 
ideas about the indestructibility of concrete buildings than he had 
Many mill constructed factories, where the timber 
used was not of the right grade and kind of wood for the purpose, 
furnish additional ammunition for the guns of the metal, asbestos, 
stone and concrete advocates. 
multiplied indefinitely and each case where wood was condemned 
would show a perversion of the uses of wood and one for which, in a 
large measure, we lumbermen are to blame. 

Mr. North speaks from the standpoint of an engineer and I think 
overlooks the fact that in the uses ot lumber an engineer is not identi- 
fied with it to exceed one-half of its consumption. The small home- 
builder, in many instances, employs neither engineer nor architect; 
it, therefore, rests with the lumberman to see that the right kind of 
lumber is used to get the best results. 

I am in favor of-Mr. North’s organization suggestions for the pro- 
tection of wood, and I think the beginning should be in the National 
association of lumbermen and should radiate to every lumber associa- 
tion in the United States; that we need a press bureau is certain. The 
“something better than wood” men are highly organized, and very 
They are aided and abetted by the in- 
surance men—sincerely or otherwise—and it is imperative that we 
answer them as a unit with facts and figures. 

Lumbermen have regarded their products as essential as eggs, and, 
All the people do not believe it, and they 
To be weakly and amiably right is not 
an offset to organization, pugnaciously wrong. We have a fight on 
our hands and the sooner we mobilize the sooner we will check the 
opposition. 


The foregoing illustrations 


EDWARD L. THORNTON, 
President Thornton-Claney Lumber Company. 


Thomas A. Edison, 


that the fire commissioner of New York 
city had warned the public there that those * 
who did not comply with the provisions 
of the fire prevention ordinance would be 
held liable for the cost of extinguishing 
fires in their premises, thus laying the 
predicate for the recovery also of damages 
for injury to firemen. In conclusion Mr. 
Hettler said that he hoped to see some real 
remedy for fire prevention agitation for 
which the lumbermen could take the affirm- 
ative side. 

George H. Watson, secretary of the 
Southern Cypress’ Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, was called upon and spoke briefly, 
stating that this work, if done as it should 
be, would require a considerable amount of 
money, but stating his belief also that the 
manufacturers expected to pay much the 
larger share of this and desired of the 
retailers chiefly moral and educational 
support. 

W. B. Greeley, assistant forester of the 
United States Forest Service, was asked 
for a few remarks. Mr. Greeley mani- 
fested great interest in the various points 
brought out in the discussion, and while 
he explained that the Forest Service could 
not take any partisan position in behalf 
of lumber as against socalled substitutes 
so far as the conflict arose out of economic 
causes he said the Forest Service is en- 
deavoring to prosecute its investigations 
to the end that there may be a better 
understanding of utilization and, conse- 
quently, more satisfactory profit in the 
growth and manufacture of timber. There 
are many conditions in the industry, he 
urged, which do not make for conservation 
and it is to overcome some of these condi- 
tions that the Forest Service is working 
on a study of the lumber industry, the 
purpose of which is to develop more prac- 
tieal knowledge of proper utilization of 
forest products. The Forest Service, he 
said, is heartily in sympathy with the 
general trend of developments in the _in- 
dustry as manifested by the proceedings 
of -the day. 


Committee Appointed. 

Following Mr. Greeley’s remarks Chair- 
man Rhodes announced the appointment of 
a committe of five, called for by the reso- 
lution adopted earlier in the day, this com- 
mittee to have general charge of the pro- 
gram for the coming mass meeting. The 
committee is as follows: 

R. H. Downman, New Orleans, La., presi- 
dent National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Gordon C. Edwards, Ottawa, Ont., president 


National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 


L. W. Crow, Chicago, president Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago. 


Julius Seidel, St. Louis, Mo. 


1914. 
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-ompanies which would very promptiy si- 
lence the unfair attacks now made by insurance com- 
panies upon wooden construction. 

Mr. Holt cut short his remarks because of the entrance 
of the committee, but promised to send to all those who 
were registered at the meeting a copy of an address of 
his upon this subject and also of the recent report of 
the insurance superintendent of illinois, Judge Rufus 
M. Potts. 

The report of the committee wus presented by L. L. 
Barth as follows: 

Your committee recommends first, that a mass meeting of 
the lumbermen representative of the lumber associations of all 
branches of the trade and of like interests be held in Chicago 
to form and organize an organization to be known as the 
Forest Products Federation, whose purpose should be to 
educate the public in the proper use of lumber and forest 
products. 

Seeond, that a committee of five be appointed by the chair- 
man of this meeting to have charge of preparing a program 
for such mass meeting and to be vested with the power to 
appoint a secretary and sub-committees to prepare information 


and data for the general meeting and to invite individuals to 
make addresses. 


Mr. Barth at this point explained that the purpose 
of the sub-committees was to appear before. the various 


stated that he happened to be in town in attendance 
on the Good Roads Congress and, having met a represent- 
ative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, had been by him 
brought into the present meeting. He stated some of his 
experiences as chairman of the committee that made the 
revision of the New York building code about a year 
ago, which committeé was led by pressure upOdn it to 
prohibit the use of wood in any form in buildings over 
100 feet high. The promulgation of this ordinance led 
to a storm of protest and upon investigation the com- 
mittee found that the so-called public spirited organiza- 
tions or, as he termed them, ‘‘uplift organizations,’’ 
were fostered and incited by real estate speculators 
interested in existing buildings which, of course, would 
be rendered more valuable by an ordinance practically 
prohibitory of the erection of further buildings above 
this hight. The ordinance was later changed to permit 
wood in building up to a hight of 150 feet provided 
the wood were fireproofed when used over 100 feet from 
the ground. 


He stated that the American Society for Fire Pre- 
vention wished to be entirely fair to wood as to other 


J. R. Moorehead, Kansas City, Mo., secretary 
Southwestern Lumbermen’'s Association. 

In this committee, Mr. Rhodes explained, all interests, 
including manufacturers, wholesalers, large city yards 
and the country yard trade are represented. 

This concluding the business of the conference it 
adjourned. 





ARGUMENT TO RESTRAIN PAYMENT OF TAP- 
LINE DIVISIONS. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Dee. 14.—The tap-line suit insti- 
tuted in the Federal court by the New Orleans, Texas 
& Mexico Railroad was argued last week before Judges 
Walker, Boarman and Foster:on the Government’s mo- 
tion to dismiss. J. D. 0’Keefe, receiver of the com- 
plainant road, is suing to restrain the enforcement of 
an Interstate Commerce Commission’s order fixing division 
of rates between trunk lines and tap lines. It is 
alleged that complainant has lost heavily in its traffic 
operations by reason of the order attacked. 





THE timber industry represents 37 percent of the 


annual production of wealth in British Columbia. 
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“FIREPROOF” BUILDINGS PROVED A FIRE HAZARD. 


Destruction of the Edison Plant Demonstrates the Unreliability of Substitutes for Wood — Salvage in Concret» 
Buildings Negligible—Firemen’s Experience Favors Wooden Structure—Testimony of Eye Witnesses. 


Daily newspapers throughout the United States on 
Thursday of last week carried somewhat sensational 
reports of the destruction of the great Edison plant at 
West Orange, N. J., a factory regarded by many as one 
of the finest examples of concrete construction in the 
United States. 

As frequently happens in such cases first reports ap- 
pearing in the daily press somewhat exaggerated the loss 
and, as was to be expected, someone who apparently had 
the welfare of the cement industry in mind almost as 
promptly denied the first reports and put out other 
reports estimating the loss at a ridiculously low figure. 








were of any importance, All three Were built of rein- 

forced concrete but with plain glass windows and wood 

window frames. The diagram, drawn roughly, will give 

you a good idea of the relative situation of these build- 

ings. With the exception of the storage battery building 

all were located on one block roughly 500 feet square. 
The Three Buildings Burned, 

The largest of the burned structures was the cabinet 
building, where phonograph cabinets were made and 
there was a great deal of wood and woodworking 
machinery. This building was 200 feet long, 80 feet 
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RUINS OF “FIREPROOF” FILM FINISHING DEPARTMENT OF EDISON PLANT AT WEST ORANGE, N. J. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN presents in this issue pho- 
tographs that tell the exact truth regarding the effect 
ot the fire on several of the buildings. ‘Lhese photo- 
graphs are evidence of the fact that the fire did exten- 
sive damage to the buildings in spite of their supposedly 
‘*fireproot’’ character. Upon being given an opportunity 
to present their side of the case some of the proponents 
of this type of construction explained that this damage 
was due im large measure to the fact that the buildings 
were equipped with wood sash and were not fitted with 


wire giass windows. ‘This contention, however, is not 
well borne out by a statement which appeared in the 
East Orange Record, which, discussing the zone of 


flame around the burning building, said: 

‘‘The thick concrete floors kept the flames from 
going upward so they shot out horizontally from twenty 
to thirty feet.’’ 

Should it prove upon investigation by competent engi- 
neers that the carrying capacity of the damaged build- 
ings has been seriously impaired by the intense heat of 
the flames it is clear that the estimates of loss will 
have to be very materially increased, since the wrecking 
of buildings of such construction would be a most ex- 
pensive undertaking in itself. 

The contents of some of the buildings in the groups 
were highly inflammable, while in others the contents 
were of such character as to present only an ordinary 
hazard. Consequently, interesting comparisons may be 
made, should unbiased surveys be made public enabling 
architects and engineers to determine something of value 
regarding the degree of resistance to fire afforded in 
this case by conerete construction. 

The following descriptions of the fire and its results, 
the first prepared by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S cor- 
respondent at East Orange and the second a reprint of 
the East Orange [ecord’s description of the blaze, are 
based upon actual firsthand observations. 

The diagram on the next page showing the situation of 
the buildings is based upon a rough sketch made by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S correspondent, and, while not 
drawn to scale, gives an approximate idea of the ex- 
posure hazard. 





WHAT AN EYE WITNESS HAS TO SAY. 


East ORANGE, N. J. 

I can give you no very definite idea of Edison fire 
loss. It was probably between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000. 
Mr. Edison is said to have mentioned the latter figure 
during the fire. Miller R. Hutchinson, chief engineer 
of the plant, after looking over the ruins next morning 
estimated the loss at $750,000 but this seems almost 
as absurd as the $5,000,000 and $7,000,000 given in 
the New York papers, which was simply guesswork. I 
doubt if $1,000,000 would replace‘the property actually 
burned up, but the loss probably did not exceed 
$2,000,000. 

While a number of buildings were burned only three 





wide, with an ell 100 feet long and two wings each 50 
feet long, all five stories high. For about 60 feet 
along the eastern corner of this building the roof and 
two upper floors collapsed, a mass of concrete and 
twisted rods. The giving way is said to have been due 
to the heavy weight of the machinery in that end of 
the building. At the other end of this building five 
columns between windows were split diagonally near 
the middle. The openings were about 2 inches wide. 
The concrete was completely severed and the rods inside 
are visible. These broken columns are on the third 
floor and there is a perceptible sag in the two upper 
floors just over the breaks. These columns are shored 


up with heavy timbers, two to each column, and t 
sidewalk beneath is roped off to prevent pedestria: 
walking underneath it. It may be possible to repa 
this building but the general opinion seems to be th: 
it should entirely come down. ; 

The building where the phonograph records wei 
made is 60 by 160 and five stories high. It is similar 
shored up on the northwest corner with heavy timber 
Three of the columns between the windows have bee 
broken in two. This building is not as badly injure 
as the other and can probably be used again. Th 
street is roped off in front of it. 

The office building, 30 by 90, with four stories and 
basement, is as good as new. The firemen made 
desperate fight on this building in order to protect th. 
famous inventor’s—Mr. Edison—personal library an 
laboratory in a building a few feet away that wa 
saved. While the office building was pretty well burne: 
out no great amount of heat was generated and th: 
walls seem to have stood the test unscathed. 

The laboratory, an antiquated red brick building 
where some of Edison’s great inventions were mad 
and which contained many valuable papers, models and 
records, was saved. So, too, was the storage batter) 
building across the street, the largest structure in th 
plant. This is a concrete building about 100 by 400 
feet, partly five and partly two stories in hight. 

The firemen claim that a wooden building protected 
with corrugated iron withstood the fire better than 
the concrete buildings. This may have been due in part 
to the ordinary glass windows and wooden frames. Thi 
glass in the windows shattered with a report like that 
of a pistol during the fire. 

A row of wooden buildings directly across a narrow 
street from the cabinet building did not catch fire at 
all. The reason for this seemed to the writer, who 
watched the fire almost from the start, to be because 
the fire worked from the third floor down and upward 
if the cabinet building. The different floors did not 
burn simultaneously and it was fully half an hour after 
the fire started at one end of the building before any 
flame was visible at the other. 

The fire started at 5:17 p. m. and the phonograph 
record building, about 100 feet from where the fire 
started, did not catch afire until about 7 o’clock. The 
two concrete buildings on the other side of the square 
had burned out in the meantime. 





FIRE SWEEPS EDISON PLANT. 


Eleven of the Eighteen Buildings Destroyed in Con- 
flagration Lasting Five Hours—One Life Lost. 





The people of the Oranges were startled about 5:20 o’clock 
Wednesday afternoon by a red glare reflected on a thin coat 
ing of snow that had fallen during the day. East Orang 
people rushed to the nearest window to see which of their 
neighbors’ houses was on fire. Instead the blaze was mort 
than a mile away, in the Edison plant at West Orange. Th« 
illumination was so brilliant that it could easily be seen in 
New York, Plainfield and at other distant points. 

The fire originated with an explosion in the film-testing 











BROKEN CONCRETE AND TWISTED STEEL BEAMS AFTER FIRE IN MOVING PICTURE FILM BUILDING. im 
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room, no one knows how. It was a one-story building in the 
center of the plant, known as No. 13, [t-was about 50x100 
feet in size, was sheathed with corrugated tron and had an 
iron roof, it was supposed to be fireproof. Thirty feet away 
was the box factory, a three-story buliding of about the same 
dimensions, full of dry wood. ‘fhe explosion ignited both 
these buildings almost simultaneously. 

In the room where the explosion occurred about fifteen 
people were employed, including several girls. All got out 
sufely except the foreman, William H. Troeber, whose body 
was’ found in the ruins Thursday morning. Mr. Troeber 
could have reached safety, but it is believed that he went 
back to make sure that all the girls were out of the building. 
Mr. Troeber lived in West Orange. He was forty-two years 
old and leaves a widow and two cbildren. 

The Edison Company has an efficient fire department, but 
nothing able to cope with such a fire. Even the West Orange 
department was powerless and aid was summoned from 
neighboring places. Newark sent three automobile engines 
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factory, part of the primary battery works, machine shops, 
chemical] storehouses aud several small structures, 

There were numerous explosions during the fire, several 
of which sent the crowds scampering for safety. Great steel 
barrels of henzol had been rolled out into the street by the 
employees, and there were carboys of carbolic acid and other 
inflammable chemicals on the lawns along Valley Road. 
About 10 o'clock a whistling sound resembling a shriek again 
sent the people scurrying in all directions. [t was caused by 
burning alcohol, a large amount of which is used in the 
works. Boiling cauldrons of wax and miles of moving pic- 
ture films added brilliancy to the spectacle. The record 
buen made perhaps the fiercest blaze of all. 

The heavy rains of the lust few days probably prevented 
a much more serious conflagration. Besides filling up the 
reservoirs to furnish a water supply, the snow on the roofs 
was a welcome aid to the firemen. Great sparks were car- 
ried as fur as the cemetery in Orange and West Orange 
was literally covered with them. 

Mr. and Mrs, Edison at first 
took an active part in direct- 
ing the work of recovering 
valuable papers and models 
and later watched the fire from 


FACH COLUMN.) the storaze battery building 


till nearly midnight. Mr. 
Edison was not 
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THE EDISON PLANT—SHOWING LOCATION OF STRUCTURES AND NOTES ON 
THEIR CONDITION AFTER FIRE. 


and Montclair another. 
five aliogether. 

The Lust Orange fire department was called upon for aid 
early on the fire. lLlose 3, stationed at Dodd Street and 
Brighton Avenue, was sent to the scene, accompanied by 
Chief Markwith. They were assigned a position on Lakeside 
Avenue at the arch in the long cabinet building of the Edison 
plant. A line of hose was laid, but not a drop of water 
came from the hydrant. After waiting ten minutes and find- 
ing that they could do nothing the company returned to its 
quarters. 

The West Orange water mains are only eight inches in 
diameter. A conucction was made with South Orange, which 
guve increased pressure but not enough to combat such a 
tire. lose was also stretched from the Orange mains. 

By 6 o'clock the second largest building in the plant had 
caught fire. This immense structure, known as the cabinet 
building, extended more than 200 feet along Lakeside Avenue 
in the rear of the oflice building. It was built of concrete 
and was five stories high. 

With slow but irresistible force the fire ate its way east 
through the cabinet building, filled with expensive woods, 
and toward that part used as a machine building and ad- 
joining the celluloid storehouse. 

There was a terrific crash about 7 o'clock and the south- 
east corner of the great structure fell in. ‘his was the 
only pert of any of the concrete structures to give way, 
and this was due, according to one of the engineers, to the 
tremendous weight of the machinery in that part. For- 
tunately no one was near enough to be endangered, although 
some Montclair firemen bad a narrow escape. 

While the cabinet building was burning about eighty men 
employed in the department, assisted by volunteers, formed a 
steudy procession pussing both ways through the entrance 
to the building where finished phonograph cabinets were 
stored. Each pair emerging brought between them one of the 
large cabinets wrapped in white cheesecloth. 

Men in the building where moving picture films were dry- 
ing—the one abutting on the Erie tracks, which made such a 
spettacular blaze when it finally ignited, succeeded in removy- 
ing several thousands of dollars worth of films before the fire 
drove them to safer posts. Only the films on the top floor 
were left to destruction, A big consignment of motion picture 
machines for the ’anama Exposition had been shipped twenty- 
four hours before the fire broke out. 

While the huge concrete structure on Lakeside avenue 
burned out, section by section, a row of frame buildings 
across the street escaped unscathed. A grocer removed his 
entire stock in five wagons, but the shop was not harmed. 

Several loaded freight cars were burned needlessly, as 
an Erie locomotive was puffing away uselessly only a few 
feet away during the entire fire. 

The next big building to go was the office building, also 
on Lakeside Avenue. Across the street from this was the 
biggest building of all, a concrete structure, fully 400 feet 
long, and for a part of that distance five stories high. This 
was the storage battery building, and it escaped harm. The 
laboratory and library of Mr. Edison in a small red brick 
building nt Valley Road and Lakeside Avenue were also 
saved, Strenuous efforts were made to save this building 
at the urgent request of the famous inventor. It contained 
medels and papers deaiing with his inventions. Many of 
these had been removed during the fire to the storage bat- 
terv building and to Mr. Edison's home in automobiles. 

The last big building to burn was the penerses record 
building factory on the Valley Read, another five story con- 


West Orange also had one, making 


od a The fire was finally under control by 11 
o clock, 

The buildings which were destroyed were those used for 
manufacturing diamond disk and blue amberole phonographs 
and records. the Edison business record, the moving picture 
plant, the kinetophone works, the Bate? numbering machine 


BU/LDINCS NOT BURNED 


of the plant, who made this 
statement after an inspection 
of the ruins Thursday. Mr. 
Edison carried no insurance, 
preferring to insure his prop- 
erty himself by setting aside 
the amount he would have to 
ay the insurance companies, This fund now amounts to 

2,000,000. 

“The reason I steer clear of insurance companies,” said 
Mr. Edison, “dates back for many years. I once owned 
an abandoned mill and wanted to insure it. The insurance 
company stated finally that there would be a ‘moral risk’ 
attached and refused the insurance. It was so palpably 
evident that the insinuation was they feared I might fire 
the mill that I made up my mind they (the insurance com- 
panies) would never get any of my money.” 

Mr. Edison placed the damage at $2,000,000 during the 
fire, but it was found on looking the buildings over the 
— morning that they had withstood the ordeal remarkably 
well. 

Mr. Edison had believed that in reinforced concrete he had 
a material that would an almost absolute safeguard 
against fire. He was the inventor of a process for manu- 
facturing it and has an immense plant at Alpha, near Phil- 
lipsburg, in this state. His own group of buildings had 
the reputation of being the largest built of concrete in the 
world. They were pictured in reports, government and 
otherwise, as models of fireproof construction, and it has 
generally been understood that Mr. Edison, as well as his 
officers, believed that these buildings could never be the 
prey to anything like a conflagration. The lack of mesh 
or wire glass windows and steel window frames was a serious 
error. 

The number of people employed at the Edison plant varies 
at different seasons of the year. The maximum is about 
7,000 and about 5,000 were employed at the time of the tire. 
Many of the men employed in the plant will be utilized in 
the work of rebuilding, and it is thought that none of the 
1,200 thrown out of work by the fire will be out more than 
three months, 


FIREPROOFING THAT IS NOT FIREPROOF. 


DETROIT, MicH., Dec. 14.—Homer Warren, leading De- 
troit insurance man, gives specific instances that are a 
severe jolt to the sublime faith in the so-called fireproof 
construction. He advocates no specific material, but 
regarding the so-called fireproof building he says: 


Nearly everyone in Detroit remembers the Detroit opera 
house fire in 1897 and the destruction of the Leonard Build- 
ing in the rear of the opera house. At its completion it 
was called a fireproof building. And yet after fire swept it 
what was left of it? 

Not a single wall of the structure remained standing and 
every floor fell out. The intense heat warped the steel 
frame and that with a mountain of bricks was all that 
remained of the “fireproof” building. It merely teaches 
those who depend on the reputation of buildings supposedly 
fireproof that they are not always fireproof. 

How many “fireproof” structures were there in Ralti- 
more in 1904? Quite'a number, I believe. How many re- 
mained standing after the great fire that destroved property 
valued at $200,000.000? Very few. Recall the New Orleans 
fire in 1905 in which $5,000,000 worth of property was 
burned: the Jacksonville fire in 1901 with its $11,000,000 
loss; the Bangor, Me., fire in 1911 with a loss of $6,000,- 
000: the Minneapolis catastrophe in 1906 when $3,000,000 
worth of buildings went up in smoke. 








You hang your holiday wreath in the 
window—wear your Christmas joy on 
your face. 


EXPECT COURT DECISION SOON. 


To Determine Right of Boston Mayor to Give Building 
Commissioner Free Hand. 


Boston, Mass., Dee. 15.—A decision by the full 
bench ot the supreme court is expected within the next 
tew days on the question of whether Mayor James M. 
Curley had the legal right to remove the Board of 
Appeal to give Buuuing Commissioner Patrick O ‘Hearn 
a iree hand in prosecuting bis much-advertised ‘* fire 
prevention’? campaign, which bas now deveioped into 
something very luke a crusade aguiust wooucn con- 
struction, As one prominent Bostun builder expressed 
it today: 

O’Hearn is smashing around like a bull in a china shop, 
tramipuug on legul precedent, property riguts and ibe best 
interests of the city, all Wituout iet or Linurance because tue 
luembers of the Luard of Appeal relused to buck up seme of 
his uunecessarily barsh reguiatious, 

Arguments on ex-Attorney General Herbert Parker’s 
petition tor an injunction requirimg Curley to reinstate 
the board were ueard betore tue tull bench of the 
supreme court last week. ‘Lhe Boston corporation coun- 
sel, John A. Sullivan, appeared tor the mayor. 

Keplying to attacks made upon him for not restoring 


“the oid Board or appointing a new one to control 


O’Hearn, Mayor Curley has issued this statement: 

The real estate boards and builders’ associations have failed 
to perfurm their part by pominating a candidate from each 
Orguuization whow the wlayor could appoint wituout scultily- 
ing uimself. ‘Lhe real blame, tueu, tur iailure to Hil the board 
Ot appeal ies at the duor of tuese Orgunizatious, und net with 
the wuyor. 

‘rue commissioner is responsible to the mayor for the con- 
duct of bis department and the eniorcing of the law. The 
record of this years work clearly shows that be is living up 
to the duties of his office without fear or favor and giving 
to the public these safeguards und proper conditions whicu tue 
law authorizes him to do and to which they are eutitied, 

If one reads the appeais made to the recent board of 
appeal one will bave to have his attention furcefully called 
to the fact that in most every case it was a plea for modifi- 
cation of the plain terms of the law or to set aside the require- 
ments of the law under the specious plea of manifest injustice. 

Une cunnot term the commissioner's interpretation of tue 
law as arbitrary because he does not view tue cundith-ns in 
the same light with those having a business or financial 
interest in the case. Llis judgment is impartial and the 
responsibility his. 


Resent Official’s Lack of Courtesy. 


Charging that Mayor Curley has not had the courtesy 
even to acknowledge the receipt of the names of three 
men whom it has nominated for the board of appeal, 
although the names were sent to him nearly two weeks 
ago, the Massachusetts Real Estate Exchange is wrought 
up over the mayor’s stand, which puts part of the. blame 
on the real estate men for the failure to fill the board. 

The Master Builders’ Association has refused abso- 
lutely to send another name to the mayor or to take 
any further part in selecting the board of appeal while 
the mayor retains the power to annihilate the board at 
will. All their efforts to obtain from the mayor specific 
reasons for removing the late board, of which their 
representative, Neil McNeil, was a member, have been 
unavailing. 

Under a ruling of the supreme court the board of 
appeal of the building department can not be operative 
until it contains five men. At present there are only 
three members and the two remaining places, vacated 
by the mayor’s arbitrary action, must be filled from 
nominees of the real estate exchange and building 
association. Hence the present situation appears to be 
an almost hopeless muddle, with builders and real estate 
men at the mercy of what they consider unreasonable 
tulings by the building commissioner in the absence 

















E FUEL BRIQUETTES. » 
Suggestion fror ioe 
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NEW YORK, Dec. 12, 1914. fof 
{ Editor.of The Journal of Commerce and | fo 
Commercial Bulletin: ; de 
Sir.—Every one owes much to Thomas A. pe 
Edison, whose inventions have done so!o 
much for mankind, but just at this tinfe |r 
a glance at your fire record shows that 
the fire underwriters owe him more than ¢ 
any other interest. May one of your con- | 
stant readers venture to make a sugges-'! 
tion for Mr. Edison’s benefit which involves 
a train of thought which his brilllant men- 
tality may have already traversed? q 
The rapid destruction of the Edison con- 
crete fireproof buildings indicates that the 
Edison output of concrete may perhaps * 
be more serviceable elsewhere than in . 
buildings intended to be indestructible. 
| Why not use concrete for fuel? Could not © 
briquettes be made of suitable size for use j 
in grates, stoves, furnaces, ete.? Under 
Proper fire department regulation they 
should be comparatively safe if carefully 
used. They might be kept in iron boxes 
or cans over ten feet from any building 
and not handled by artificial light unless 
eT enclosed in guuze. Yours truly, 
THOMAS DE KAY. 
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* of a board to’ which they can appeal for-an interpreta- 
tion of the building laws. 

The newspapers have been giving a measure of sup- 
port to the anti-wood campaign being pushed so vigor- 
ously throughout the metropolitan district, including 
Boston and thirty-eight other cities and towns, partly 
because there were so many picturesque features that 
appealed to the popular imagination, but principally 
because several lives have been lost in recent apartment 
and lodging house fires. All of these buildings where 
fatalities occurred were of brick and at least one was 
supposed to be ‘‘fireproof,’’ but not. much was said 
about that fact, the newspapers and agitators casually 
classifying the whole lot as ‘‘firetraps,’’ a term that 
to the average citizen means some- sort of a wooden 
shack. 

But the building commissioner put his foot in it last 
Saturday when he prevented the Press Club from giving 
an entertainment for its own members that included a 
moving picture film of Belgian war scenes and after this 
it is likely that the newspapers will find it a lot easier 
to see the justice of arguments on the other side. He 
announced at the same time that in future he will 
prevent a ‘‘movie’’ from being shown in any structure 
except a building of ‘‘first class construction,’’ not 
even in a private home, hotel, church or theater unless 
the latter was expressly constructed under his direction 
for moving picture and stereopticon shows. 

Wooden Signs to Be Prohibited. 

Not to be outdone by his Boston colleague, Metro- 
politan Fire Prevention Commissioner O’Keefe is keep- 
ing busy, his latest move being the announcement of a 
new regulation prohibiting the use of wood in the con- 
struction of any part of an advertising sign on the root 
of any building in nine cities and seven of the towns 
under his jurisdiction. The part of the proposed regu- 
lation banning wood reads: 

All roof signs, and the frames to which they are attached 
and on which they rest, shall be of noncombustible materials ; 
and if the area of the sign exceeds 200 square feet it shall be 
of skeleton form. 

All existing signs or advertising devices on roofs shall be 
made to conform with the foregoing regulations on the request 
of the heads of the fire departments of the respective cities and 
towns. 

The regulation also provides that no sign shall be 
placed on a pitch roof of more than 10 percent grade, 
which amounts, practically, to a prohibition against 
placing an advertising sign on a wooden roof. 





TO EXTEND CHICAGO FIRE LIMITS. 


Committee Files Map As Report of Its Deliberations— 
Final Action Postponed. 





At a meeting of the Committee on Buildings of the 
Chicago City Council held in Chicago on Friday, Decem- 
ber 11, a subcommittee consisting of Messrs. Pretzel. 
Kimball and Vanderbilt, to which some time ago was as- 
signed a proposed extension of fire limits, brought in a 
report that consisted merely of a map, which is repro- 
dueed herewith, and of a verbal report recommending 
that an ordinance be prepared putting this extension of 
limits into force. 

It should be explained that within the fire limits ot 
Chicago the construction of frame buildings is prohibited, 
with the exception of barns, which may be constructed 
if not above a certain size limit. However in a certain 
provisional limit territory the erection of frame dwell- 
ings is permitted by consent of all the property owners 
within the block or upon the other side of the four streets 
bounding the block. This was at first interpreted as 
meaning only the residents upon both sides of the street 
upon that side of the block where the improvement was 
to be made, but was later given its broader construction. 
These districts are shown by shading on the map. 

The committee room was filled with people who had 
appeared to support or to oppose the proposed extension. 
A number of lumbermen were present, among them John 
Claney, H. H. Hettler, C. A. Flanagin, L. W. Crow, and 
Secretary E. E. Hooper of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago. 

No one outside the building committee itself, however, 
had any opportunity to be heard on the subject. The 
entire afternoon was consumed in wrangling over the 
questiop of ‘postponing consideration of the report to 
the next session. This was moved by Alderman Kunz 
and carried, after considerable argument, some of which 
was of a rather heated and personal character. In the 
course of his remarks Alderman Kunz charged that some 
of the petitions which were referred to as having been 
offered the committee in support of the extension of the 
fire limits were obtained from the citizens under the 
understanding that they were merely asking for increased 
police protection. 

Alderman Pretzel, chairman of the subcommittee, op- 
posed delay, stating that the committee had worked upon 
this for six months and had held various hearings, of 
which aldermen had been advised. It does not appear, 
however, that there is any very wide public knowledge 
of the proposed change among the residents of the ter- 
ritory tg be annexed. A number of aldermen favored 
wider publicity on the matter, and Alderman Kunz’ 
motion carried. 

The territory was then separated into wards, which 
were assigned separate days for hearing. Under this ar- 
rangement wards 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 29, 30, 31 and 32 are to be 
heard from on January 8, the next meeting of the com- 
mittee. A week later the representatives of wards 4, 5, 
11, 12, 33, 34 and 35 will, have an opportunity to be 


heard, and on January 22 wards 24, 25, 26, 27 and 28. 
The matter was left in this form until the succeeding 
meeting. 

The new territory which it is proposed to include is 
about thirty-five square miles in area. 


THE CONSUMER WILL PROFIT. 


Financial Paper Sees Benefit in Educating Public to 
Appreciate Value of Wood. 








Detror, Micu., Dee. 14.—The Michigan Manufacturer 
and Financial Record, a trade paper published at De- 
troit, speaking editorially gives what is undoubtedly 
the most unpartisan view yet published on the war on 
wood construction. In discussing the question the pub- 
lication predicts a lively war between lumber manufac- 
turers and dealers and the substitute men. Local con- 
ditions are touched upon. The article follows: 


Not yet but soon there will be a merry war on between 
the producers and manufacturers of lumber and the manu- 
facturers of other building material, such as brick, tile, 
cement ete. <A pretty penny is to be spent on all sides 
for publicity and advertising. In the meantime the con- 
sumer, sitting tight and watching the “smoke of battle,” 
is likely to profit through a wider knowledge of the merits 
of the various materials as circulated by the contestants. 

It all seems to have developed since the establishment by 
the National Brick Manufacturers’ Association of a pub- 
licity and advertising bureau in Detroit. The activity 


and energy of William B. Wreford, the man in cha e of the 
brick campaign, has already become so elective “and far 
reaching in the few weeks since the bureau was opened that 
the lumbermen, and even the tile manufacturers, have be- 
come aroused to the necessity of a counter campaign to 
stem the tide of defection from the ranks of their patrons 

So well has the brick campaign been engineered that in 
many towns and cities ordinances have been introduced 
and some of them passed, restricting the use of lumber to a 
minimum and placing.a premium on the use of brick and 
similar materials. It is even said tnat some fire insurance 
organizations and commissions have tuken cognizance of the 
many features favoring brick which appear in the public 
press, and, in the belief that they are but observing a drift 
of public sentiment, are materially aiding the brick cam 
paign by holding out extra inducements in the way of lower 
rates for the use of that material. 

These and other publicity campaigns are of great material 
benetit to the ultimate consumer and should have come 
long ago. ‘The lack of intimate knowledge about the mate- 
rials, their uses and abuses has resulted in over much spect- 
tying and buying by guess or upon the casual recommenda 
tion of another, with the result that their uses have been 
abused rather than used with scientific discrimination, result- 
ing in many dissatisfactions and unjust condemnations. 

All these building materials have their proper uses and 
proper places, and all will survive. and continue to be 
utilized from one generation to anogher. Lumber is per- 
haps no older as a building material than the clay of 

(Concluded on page 50.) 
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RETAIL ASSOCIATION METHODS DECLARED LAWFUL. 





Defendants in Government Suit Present Forceful Arguments Justifying Their Activities—Complaint in Western Suit 
Held Not Applicable to Eastern Case—Association’s Acts Declared Morally and Legally Commendable. 


Polonius. 

What do you read, my lord? 
Hamlet, 

Words, words, words. 


os * . 


Characterizing the Government’s case as words, words, 
ords, and. then centermg such a withering, destructive 
ire of legal shrapnel upon the compilation—a record of 
nany volumes—that the set up charge of conspiracy in 
estraint of trade, first in the role of a bold stand, then 
. falter, a falling back, and finally, apparently, as frail 
and weak as a crumpled piece of paper, Attorney L. C. 
Boyle, arguing the Northwestern retailers’ case before 
Judge Wilbur H. Booth at Minneapolis, Minn., made 
such a masterful defense of the retail interests of the 
country that his argument will go down in the annals 
of Federal court history as brilliant legal work. 

The Sherman antitrust law, designed by its makers, 
Sherman, Hoar, Edwards and other bulwarks of the 
United States Senate, in the ’90s as a restraint to the 
xetivities of powerful combinations—Standard Oil, 
Sugar or Steel—and as a help for the small business 
nan of the country, was being involved in behalf of 
hig interests and against the small merchant of the 
rural towns of the United States.. That was the picture 
painted of the complaint, which has been a pall over 
the heads of officials of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association and codefendants for more than the last 
three years. It is the hope of all retail lumbermen and 
other retail merchants of the country that when Judge 
Booth writes his opinion it will be favorable to their 
interests, and that the court will have taken the similar 
view of the broad purpose of the Sherman law that was 
unfolded in his court by the attorney for the defense. 

The argument for the Government was made by Spe- 
cial Assistant United States Attorney General Black- 
burn Esterline, and consisted in the main in the assertion 
that the Eastern States case was comparable to the 
Northwestern association case, and that the decision of 
ihe United States Supreme Court in the former should 
he Similar to that to be rendered in the latter. Argument 
of counsel for the Government and defense covered Mon- 
day and Tuesday before Judge Booth at the Federal 
Building in Minneapolis. When it was concluded, and 
the court took the case under advisement, it was the 
consensus of those who listened attentively that the plea 
of Attorney Boyle had so differentiated the two cases 
that the decision in the one could not possibly be the 
decision in the other. 

ARGUMENT FOR THE DEFENSE. 

Alter Special Assistant Attorney General Esterline 
had concluded his preliminary presentation of the Gov- 
ernment’s case, which consisted chiefly of reading into 
the record the Federal petition interpolated briefly from 
evidence that had been heard in the last many months, 
\ttorney Boyle began his argument, which was not con- 
cluded until Tuesday afternoon. He began Monday 
neon. Attorney Boyle began his argument from the 
inception of the Northwestern association activities more 
than a quarter of a century ago, and step by step traced 
these activitiés and described their purposes and re- 
-ults in language so clear that a child could understand. 
His argument was to the point that there had never been 
any activity of the association but what at the time was 
recognized as legal in the courts; that none of the activi- 
ties complained about’ had ever interfered with com- 
merce to a degree that interstate trade had been re- 
strained. 

Counsel took up separately each activity that the Gov- 
ernment in its ease had complained about and explained 
wherein why these activities had been decided upon, 
results that had been obtained, and when the activties 
were abandoned and why. The court was presented 
with abstracts I and II, which covered the salient ground 
of the retailers’ defense. The burden of the talk of 
-ounsel for the defense was citations and explanation of 
what was contained in the abstracts. Abstract, Vol. I, 
covered the ‘Origin and History’’ of the organization 
and was divided into sections: constitution and by-laws; 
reciprocity agreements and Handbook; Lumber Secre- 
taries’ Bureau of Information; trade relation agree-. 
nent; trade papers; credit agencies; Lumber Trades’ 
Congress and Code of Ethics; detectives and customers’ 
lists. Vol. II discussed ‘‘Channels of Trade’’ and was 
divided: testimony of manufacturers, jobbers and whole- 
salers, retailers, contractors, farmers and carpenters; 
the mail order houses and their methods. 

Pioneer Retailers’ Influence. 

Attorney Boyle first described early day lumber con- 
ditions in the central West and Northwest, the terri- 
tory covered by the association, and told how the retail 
lumberman was the forerunner of progress of the thou- 
sands of small towns and cities in that vast expanse of 
territory. But for the retailer of lumber the central 
West and Northwest could not have come to be the 
great granary of the country, he said, and a century 
of custom had established the place of the retailer of 
lumber and other commodities in the economies of the 
nation. Further, that the retailer still remains a neces- 
sity in the merchandising scheme of things, and should 
he be destroyed through such a method as mail order 
buying, or otherwise, finally the consumer would be 
forced to pay more for commodities than at present. 

The Association’s Laudable Purposes. 


The attention of the court was called to the fact that 
the association was formed the sanie year that the 








Sherman law was put upon the statute books, and that 
during the early days of the life of the association there 
was very little public discussion of the industrial prob- 
lems that are now s0 prominently in the public eye. 
The admission was made that there were parts of the 
earlier constitutions and by-laws of the association that 
now would be construed as offensive. under the Sherman 
act, but that these methods had been discarded long 
ago, at the time the courts had passed upon them. 
However, Attorney Boyle wanted to impress the court 
with the thought that the activities that the Government 
had complained about were only incidental to the whole 
work of the association, and that the chief activities of 
the organization had to do with mutual insurance, freight 
rate questions, car tracing, grades, specifications and, 
ut the annual convention, taiks and discussions having 
to do with the problems and advancements in lumber 
retailing. He cited that the association had carried 
$18,000,000 of insurance and that the cost of this in- 
surance was far below what the lumber dealers had 
to pay before the insurance department in association 
work began. Yet the Government was here asking the 


dissolution of such an effective and beneficial associa- 
tion for a great body of merchants of the Northwest, 
he said. 


Attorney Boyle cited court decisions that had effected 
changes in the constitution and by-laws of the associa- 
tion and placed stress upon the Bone decision in the 
Minnesota supreme court only a dozen years ago that 
pronounced as legal and within the law acts that were 
now condemnatory under later decisions. Some time 
was given to explanation of the constitutions and by- 
laws from 1890 down to date, and the meaning of the 
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changes and amendments made in 1895, 1896, 1897, 
1898, 1903 and 1906. 


Unrelated Factors. 


As the Government based its charge of conspiracy 
as existing between the association, the Mississippi Val- 
ley Lumberman and a detective agency known as the 
Northern Information Bureau, Attorney Boyle ex- 
plained at length to the court just how the activities of 
each were separate and distinct and that no understand- 
ing existed between the joint defendants. That while 
the Mississippi Valley Lumberman had been the official 
organ of the association for three years during an 
earlier period in the life of the association the relation 
had been severed long ago, and articles that had been. 
printed from time to time in that publication relative 
to the so-called unethical sales of manufacturers direct 
to the consumers were simply acts of journalistic enter- 
prise. 

Luke W. Boyce, head of the Northern Information 
Bureau, had been employed by the association to do 
certain work of that organization, but the matters that 
the Government complained about in the investigative 
work of Boyce were done by his bureau as individual 
work, and had ao connection with-the association. For 
example, he cited that when the mail order house busi- 
ness began to attract the attention of the retailers 
throughout the Northwest Boyce solicited the different 
dealers with the proposition to furnish them information 
about mail order shipments going into their territory, 
but that this sort of informative work was apart and 
distinct from what he was hired to do for the asso- 
ciation. 

Attorney Boyle declared that while he deprecated the 
employment of detectives in almost any mode of work, 
in the instances that the Government complained about 
it. was like the ‘‘pot calling the kettle black,’’ as the 
mail order houses had employed detectives to watch the 
business of the retailers, and had even gone so far as 
to attempt to bribe Boyce, while the evidence showed 
they failed miserably in their scheme. 





Commendable Purposes of Secretaries. 

In taking up the matter of the Lumber Secretaries’ 
Bureau of Intormation Attorney Boyle told about the 
formation of this association in 1900 for the purpose of 
the different association secretaries familiarizing them- 
selves with the most effective work of the different mem- 
bers and for the discussion of trade problems concern- 
ing the different associations. Secretary W. G. Hollis, 
ot the Northwestern association, had been a member 
of the secretaries’ bureau, and had continued as such 
until March, 1906, when he withdrew, due to the fact 
that one of the secretaries—the secretary of the Missis- 
sippi association—was a member of an association that 
had adopted provisions in its by-laws that in the judg- 
ment of the officers of the Northwestern association were 
in violation of the law. This withdrawal was another 
proof, the attorney said, that the officers of the North- 
western association always had in mind a desire to obey 
the law. Other secretaries had withdrawn for the same 
reason that Mr. Hollis had. When the Mississippi mem- 
ber finally withdrew Mr. Hollis rejoined the organiza 
tion, it was pointed out. 

The sole object of the bureau, Attorney Boyle said, 
was the exchange of information, one member with the 
others, touching such matters as in their judgment might 
be of interest to the membership of the different asso- 
ciations, and the record was very complete to show 
that the prime questions discussed at the joint meetings 
were those of credits, car supply, grades, methods of 
advertising and other topics of an instructive nature. 
The Government had sought to show that the bureau was 
a joint effort to control trade in the regular channels 
and discourage direct sales to the consumer. None of 
the things that the secretaries agreed upon were bind- 
ing upon the various associations represented, the attor 
ney said, citing the record as proof, and he said that 
in fact when the Northwestern association directors gave 
Secretary Hollis permission to join it was with such a 
distinct understanding. 

A Publication Without Conspiracy. 


Attorney Boyle discussed the trade relations arrange- 
ments that had existed between the retailers and manu- 
tacturers, explaining them fully, and such relations were 
abrogated in 1905 by the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau 
of information. Never since then has there been any 
ugreement or similar arrangement, it was pointed out. 
Relative to the Bulletin that was published by the bu 
reau in 1903, in which were discussed matters relative to 
manutacturers selling direct to the consumer, the at- 
torney said that only two issues were published, and then 
the organ was abandoned. The attorney said the reason 
it was abandoned was on account of expense and that 
the dealers paid no attention to the recommendations in 
the Bulletin, which was further proof that conspiracy 
never did exist. Under the discussion of trade papers 
work of the Scout was also explained to the court. The 
evidence covering the Scout was gone over. 

Credit Rating Agencies Not Pernicious. 

As the Government in its attempt to prove its charge 
of conspiracy had placed considerable importance in the 
records on the work of the credit rating agencies, de- 
scribing the marking of ‘‘63’’ as the instrument through 
which it alleged the association secretaries and the credit 
agencies conspired against dealers who did not do as 
the associations desired, Attorney Boyle took up much 
of his argument in elucidating to the court just the de- 
tailed cooperation of the lumber credit agencies, the 
‘*Red Book’’ and the ‘‘Blue Book.’’ 

Attorney Boyle declared that if the publishers of 
either desired to know the financial responsibility of 
or whether a dealer carried a stock commensurate with 
the requirements of the community in the Northwest ter- 
ritory, Secretary Hollis was the logical man from whom 
to seek information. ‘‘No. 63’’ simply meant that the 
dealer was not considered as such, but a consumer, by 
the association, and had nothing to do with the ability 
of the person concerned in paying for.lumber. The 
credit agencies desired to use such designations because 
the custom had- grown-up in-the-Northwest: for carpen- 
ters, small contractors and others who desired to buy 
iumber direct to seek to get a credit rating and be con- 
sidered as dealers, whereas they carried only a few sticks 
of boards, or did not sell to anybody at all. The 
manufacturers desired this information and relied upon 
the credit books for it. An important point brought out 
was that a manufacturer consulting the credit rating 
book could not.learn whether a dealer was an associa- 
tion member or not, and non-association members, if 
financially responsible, could buy lumber just as easily 
as could association members. 


Code of Ethics a Fair Trade Measure. 

The court was told all about the Lumber Trades 
Congress and the Code of Ethies, of which the Govern- 
ment had made so much about in the record. It was in 
1908 that the congress evolved the code. The charge of 
the Government is that the Northwestern association was 
engaged in a general purpose of secretly conspiring, and, 
in fact, that some of its members codperated in working 
out the code. The simple truth of the matter, the court 
was informed, was that a meeting ef the Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association was held at Tacoma, 
Wash., in March of 1908 and that a discussion took place 
wherein it was urged that a gathering be arranged that 
would be composed of manufacturers and retailers in 
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which could be discussed certain trade practices and 
abuses that were of common interest to the munutac- 
turer and to the retailer. The court was cited such 
questions as delayed shipments, question of grades, 
extension of credit, and other conditions of a trade 
character. 

‘ihe outgrowth was that at meetings following the 
initial meetung of the congress it was suggesteu that 
some dehunite principles of trade be evolveu, and trom 
this suggestion the Code of Etiucs was tormulated. ‘Lhe 
previs.vus OF this code were only in the nature of recom- 
mendatious, Attorney Boyle told the court, and were 
binuimg on nobody. Meetings ot the congress were heid 
at Minneapolis, Chicago aud St. Louis. ‘Lhe North- 
Western association, as an association, had nothing to 
do with the congress, Attorney Boyle told tue court. 
Part of the testimony of George Merrill, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, Lowa, 
was read to the court to show exactly the nature of the 
congress, why it was formed and all its operations. The 
coniention of the Government as been that the manu- 
facturers and retailers got together through the medium 
ot tue congress and devised meaus whereby trade could 
be held within the regular channel and sales direct to 
the consumer forestalled. 

Attorney Boyle spoke at length to the court on the 
thought that while the majority of manufacturers, and 
naturally all retailers, believe and always will believe 
that the retailer is a legitimate factor in merchandising, 
and that the trade of any community righttully belongs 
to the retailer, because he is a citizen of that comumu- 
nity, a taxpayer and affords the most economic means of 
distribution, there was nothing binding in any action 
of the congress that meant the manufacturer should con- 
fine his saies to the retailer. 


” A Law of Self Preservation. 
Said Attorney Boyle: 


You can’t change the law of the human heart. The retailer 
does uot want to buy trom the manufacturer or wholesaler 
who seils direct to the consumer—hbis trude—the very peopie 
upon whom he depends ior business. ‘Ibere is no association 
Reeded to support that atiitude; it is a law of sell-preserva- 
tion. 

it is the same natural instinct that exists with all re- 
tailers and it existed long betore associauons existed. No 
law, State or Federal, can prevent a retail lumber dealer or 
any oOtuer retailer trom aduering to this principle, because 
it he bought from a wholesaler who sold direct to his own 
trade he would be buying from his competitor. 

‘here is ne such thing as competition between the whole- 
saler and the retailer. Ninety percent of the lumber busi- 
ness of this country passes turough the regular channel. In 
the very nature of things the wuolesaler must depend upon 
the retailer for the continued existence of his business. ‘The 
retailer is an economic necessity and the manufacturer and 
wholesaler recognized him as such. The great lumber busi- 
ness of the manufacturer has been built upon through the 
retailer, and why should the channel of distribution that has 
builded this trade be destroyed by the manufacturer? The 
retailer being recognized as the legitimate customer of the 
wholesaler is as natural as the law of gravitation in con 
trolling the flow of water downhill. 


A Source of Lawful Information. 


Following the explanation of the Lumber Trades Con 
gress and its aims ard purposes, the argument led to 
the so-called ‘‘Customers’ List,’’? which, in a measure, 
is one of the most important factors in the present liti- 
gation because it is upon this list that the Government 
chiefly depended in likening the Western case, as the 
proceeding against the Northwestern association has 
come to be known, with the Eastern case, which has 
already been decided by the Supreme Court. The court 
was told that the ‘‘Customers’ List’’ was a misnomer, 
and it was unfortunate that the Government had con- 
strued it as some torm of a blacklist, which it was de- 
cidedly not, 

The simple facts about the customers’ list, the court 
was intormed, were that Secretary Hollis, after the 
zssociation had abandoned all practices of sending in- 
formation to its members touching upon the conduct of 
the manufacturers, had conceived the plan of sending 
out to the membership a form letter suggesting that if 
there was anybody that the members desired informa- 
tion about they night write him a letter to that effect. 
Those who never requested information never received 
any, the attorney said. Secretary Hollis had worked 
out a card index plan whereby this sort of information 
was tabulated and when a member sought some infor- 
mation about a manufacturer it was in ready shape for 
sending it to the inquirer. Said Mr. Boyle: 

When the letter was written by Hollis to the member who 
was such a customer advising him of the information that 
had come to Hollis that absolutely ended Hollis’ activity in 
the matter. In other words, the man to whom Ilollis wrote 
was under no form of agreement with Hollis ur the associa- 
tion that he had to take this or that action upon the receipt 
of such a letter from Hollis. He could use it as he pleased or 
e a the significant things in this record is that there is 
not a single item of testimony that throws light on the propo- 
sition that the sovalled “Customers List” ever had the slight- 
est effect on earth touching the business of the manufacturer. 


Causes That Should Be Differentiated. 


Further, the court was impressed with the importance 
that the court get a proper grasp of this phase of the 
record, because it is the only branch of the record 
wherein the Government might be able to confuse the 
situation and attempt to parallel the Western with the 
Eastern case. At this stage of the argument the court 
was impressed with the fact that in the Eastern case it 
was the secretary who sent out continuously, systemat- 
ically, periodically, the so-called blacklist to all the mem- 
bership of the association, and the ‘‘Customers’ List’’ 
was absolutely different in its purpose and had no simi- 
larity in its application, and there was nothing in the 
record to show in the slightest way that it interfered 
with the channels of interstate commerce. 

To the court was: presented a copy of the opinion of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the Eastern 
States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association case, with 
marginal notes, differentiating the Eastern case from the 
Western case. The court was informed that the Eastern 


ease involved a federation of several associations and 
the contlict concerned wholesalers and retailers in large 
cities, powertul concerns in themselves, wherein tue 
retailers objected to the wholesalers selling to consumers; 
whereas the Western case had to do with hundreds of 
small retailers through the central West and Northwest 
who were owners ot small yards, with small stocks, and 
who could afford only the small annual dues ot $6, the 
yearly membership dues to the Northwestern association. 

Further, that while in the Eastern case the court had 
for consideration practices that were being carried out 
at the time of court action, and that while the Supreme 
Court does not consider abandoned practices, the I ed- 
eral court in this case was being urged to consider prac- 
tices abandoned in good faith years ago. lt was also 
urged that the decision in the Eastern case was based 
soiely on the method used, and that the record in the 
Western case disclosed no such method or one of like 
purport; that in the East a list of condemned whole- 
salers went to all members of federated uassvciations 
whereas ‘‘Customeérs’ List’? went only to individual 
members asking it. 

‘the contention was further made that evidences in 
the record showed no tendency to impede commerce, and 
that even members of the association bought from whole- 
salers who sold to consumers. ‘Lhe testimony of Presi- 
dent W. R. Wood, of the association, was cited here to 
show that even he bought from wholesale concerns that 
be knew had made sales to consumers. 

‘*Surely the small merchant has the right to know 
whether the man he buys from is his competitor, espe- 
cially if he enters into no combination with others in 
reference to the matter,’’ Attorney Boyle claimed. 
‘*Upon getting such information he would have the 
right to be governed by it as he saw fit, and this with 
the principle of reasonable protection forwarding: his 
own interests.’’ 

The defense contended that if the court should ex- 
tend the Sherman law over the facts as disclosed in the 
record the personal rights of the members of the asso- 
ciation would be seriously affected. 

Phases of Trade and Legal Fairness. 


In concluding his argument that had reached over 
several hours, Mr. Boyle said: 

The Eastern case is full of the fact that a man would say, 
“T can’t sell a stick of lumber in New Jersey; I could not sell 
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a dollar’s worth in New York; I could not sell a dollar's 
worth in Pennsylvania.”” Because of what? Of this wide- 
spread black list on account of some dealer in Baltimore 
concerning which the Pennsylvania man had no interest, but 
this federated association assembled the name and sent it to 
everybody. When and how? Monthly, every month, with an 
admonition and a challenge. Is there that in this record? 
tell your honor the Government here is seeking simply to do 
what is right. We are seeking here to adjust our modern 
life to conditions that would be fair to all, but no law can 
change a human heart touching the great question of com- 
petition. 

Mark you, here we have no agreements between whole- 
salers and retailers: there are no agreements between manu- 
facturers and retailers; there is no black list distributed ; 
there is no general notification to those who would not other- 
wise be interested; there is nothing of the kind in this case. 
There is not any periodical or systematic following up of the 
matter. There is just as wide a margin between this record 
and the Eastern record as light and darkness, 

Again, you have a condition of business here concerned 
that is utterly dissimilar to that of the Eastern condition— 
utterly dissimilar. The law is a rational and sane thing; it 
applies itself and confines itself to conditions as it finds 
them—not in an abstract way. Principles are abstract, but 
the application of them is practical. 

I urge upon your honor the thought that if you should 
find—if in your heart and conscience and mind and judgment 
and analysis you can find—that this plan of these men was 
in restraint of trade-—if vou can find that In this record— 
then I urge upon you imfairness to these merchants scattered 
all over this country, who are simply wanting to have, once 
and for all, their rights defined, that in so finding your 
ruling would be so definite and your thought be so stated 
that it may be understood wherein you claim that herein 
there is restraint of trade and by stating how it comes about, 
and this to the end that this record may have a chance of 
being reviewed upon the facts here without being confused 
with the things that are stated there. 


Restraint of Trade Nonexistent. 

After tracing exhaustively for the court the origin 
and history of the association, Attorney Boyle went 
into the discussion of channels of trade, seeking to 
show that there had been no conspiracy to. restrain 
trade, and that if any trade had been restrained it was 
of a negligible quantity. He began by citing that of the 
testimony of eighty-four manufacturers only four testi- 
fied that their business had been harmed by retailer 





activities seeking to impress upon the manufactu:er 
that sales should be confined through the retailer. . t- 
torney Boyle declared: 

After all is said and Gone, the one great issue in this © se 
involves the distribution of lumber products. No mat cr 
Wuat these deftendunts may have wished to accomplish, . s- 
sububy tur the Moment tbat tuelr purpose Was Lliesul, Ley rY- 
theless We must abalyze the proposition—Wuas comme -e 
restrained ? 

‘Lue only guide, touching this all-important question, t! it 
the court can Lave is in the last abaiysis, tue testimony jf 
the mauutucturers and retailers who testify us to acti il 
trude conuitious. | conceive tuat this is the most impor. it 
brunch of the entire discussion, tor if tue record disciv- +s 
irom tue lips Of tue Men wou come in contact with the co .- 
Merce that chere wus bo restraint tuen, luueed, Gves uot «|| 
the rest of the recora become practicuily incolseyueutial ¢ 

Producers Not Influenced by Retailers’ Action. 

Excerpts from the testimony of leading lumber man i- 
facturers, wholesalers aud jobbers who had been w 
nesses during the hearings in the case were read to t! e 
court. ‘Lhe testimony or H. B. Van Duzer, manuta.- 
turer, was reterred to with the purpose of showing thot 
the manutacturer did not pay auy considerable atte - 
tion to compiaimt that had been made by Secretaiy 
Porter, of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Assoc: 
tion, relative to a saie that had been made direct to a 
farmers’ cooperative yard. ‘Lhe ettort of the secretary 
was characterized as a ‘‘tlea bite,’’ in the testimony of 
the wituess, and no attention was paid to it so tar as 
it affected any business policy ot the concern. The 
testimony of other manufacturers was cited to shov 
that sucu acts had no intluence whatever on their bus 
ness. Attention was called to the testimony or Charlies 
S. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo.; C. D. Johnson, of St. 
Louis, and others to show how the large lumber manu 
facturers viewed the trade relations with the retaile: 
and the kind of protection the retailer had a right t 
expect from the manutacturer in regard to sales. 


No Coercion of Non-Members. 


The attorney for the defense called attention to the 
testimony of such well known retailers as George E. 
Merrill, of Salt Lake City, Utah; John W. Barry, o! 
Cedar Rapids, lowa; J. Kk. Moorehead, Lexington, Mo., 
now secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso 
ciation. In calling atteution to testimony of the re 
tailers Attorney Boyle said that only about two-thirds 
of the reatilers in the territory of the Northwestern 
association were members of that association, and that 
none of those outside the fold were denied membership 
but some simply did not see fit to join. As to any 
influence being brought to bear to force a non-member 
inside association lines there was none and never had 
been any. An important part of citations to retailers’ 
testimony was that non-association members who testi 
fied during the period of the hearing ‘elt the same way 
about manufacturers not selling to consumers direct as 
did association members. 

‘*There is not, nor has there beeu for years, any 
activity upon the part of the association, by the strong- 
est stretch of the imagination, that could be classified as 
trade restraint,’’ contended Attorney Boyle. ‘‘The 
association has performed a fine service, not only for 
its members but for the public at large. It has made 
more eflicient merchants, devised ways and means 
whereby they have done their business along more 
economical lines, and in no way has it consciously 
sought to engage in activities inhibited by the law.’’ 

To indicate to the court just what were the broad 
purposes of association work and results the testimony 
of some of the prominent retailers was referred to. 


Unfair Tactics of Lumbermen’s Opponents. 


Before Attorney Boyle closed his defense he paid 
his respects to the mail-order institutions by calling 
attention to the unfair methods that they had engaged 
in, seeking to poison the public mind against the lum- 
ber retailer, and explained why the lumber retailer was 
so bitter against the catalog houses. It was their un- 
fair tactics, and not the fact that they sold direct to 
consumers, that had embittered the retailer, said the 
attorney. He read to the court some of the fanciful 
stories that appear in mail-order catalogs and showed 
explicitly just how these stories had lied about the 
lumber retailer and had been untruthful about their 
own institutions and their ability to serve the public 
more cheaply than the retailers could serve their own 
communities. 

Some Impertinent Testimony. 


Attorney Boyle appeared to enjoy himself immensely 
when he got to the testimony of Harry V. Scott, vice 
president of Gordon-Van Tine & Co., of Davenport, Lowa, 
and Maurice Rothschild, president of the Chicago House 
Wrecking Company, of Chicago. Readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will recall the testimony of 
these two mail-order magnates when given during the 
hearings, and it was what they said at that time that 
Attorney Boyle amusingly called to the attention of 
the court. The testimony of farmers and carpenters 
did not fail to receive the attention of the attorney 
for the defense as he reviewed the evidence. 

‘*We will have to rely upon your honor not only as 
a careful lawyer,’’ contended the attorney for the de- 
fendants in closing his remarks about channels of 
trade, ‘‘but as a conscientious jurist to strip from this 
record the hearsay, the immaterial, the incompetent 
matter with which it so much abounds. And when that 
is done and the records stand naked, as the same may 
relate to the real issue presented, we contend that there 
is not a scintilla of evidence that the Northwestern 
association was engaged in any illegal practices.’’ 


Testimony for the Prosecution. 


The presentation of the Government’s case by 
Special Assistant Attorney General Blackburn required 
-but three hours, and consisted chiefly of reading from 
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The first as well as the last impression that a community makes 
upon visitors is that produced by its railroad station and the station’s 
surroundings ; and, unfortunately it may be added, in most cases these 
are the worst impressions received. 

There may be nothing essentially beautiful about a box car nor 
anything strikingly esthetic in a railroad switch. But while both are 
accepted and tolerated as unavoidable accompaniments of transporta- 
tion systems, nobody will contend that the beauty of a railroad yard 
is enhanced by the addition of mudholes, ash heaps and rubbish piles. 
Nor do the ramshackle buildings and tumbledown ruins common to 
the “tracks” testify to a love of order and air of progress among a 
community’ s citizens. 

The time may come when trains will arrive at—not in the midst of 
towns; but that will be only when people have become convinced that 
a really profitable trade is effected by the exchange of a little trans- 
portation convenience for a beautiful landscape and park-like sur- 
roundings for their railroad station. The mere fact that one must 
have fuel for his home furnace does not imply that he must accept 
delivery of coal in his parlor. If it is advisable for the citizen to post 
it his front door the sign “All goods must be delivered at the rear,” 
it would seem not altogether inappropriate that the community make 
a distinction at least between its front and its back door. Or are 
communities as groups to do what their individual citizens would not 
do—lead their visitors to their reception halls via their back alleys? 

As already admitted, railroads, switches and box cars are necessi- 
ties, and are therefore indispensable; but they should find a place in 
the community’s back yard, not at its front gate; and freight and 
passenger stations, being the homes of the railroad in each commu- 
nity as well as its front door, should, like other homes and front doors, 
have before them neatly clipped lawns studded with trees and shrub- 
bery, beautified with flowers and, it may be, made refreshing by 


HOW ABOUT YOUR COMMUNITY’S FRONT DOOR—THE RAILROAD STATION? 





fountains. They really constitute the entrance to the community and 
the impression they create should be pleasing, not offensive. 

Communities that have long been accustomed to ramshackle rail- 
road stations surrounded by bottomless streets and rubbish-bestrewn 
alleys may deem lawns and flower gardens beyond the realms of pos- 
sibility; but there are communities that place so high a value upon 
beauty that they will not willingly sacrifice it for utility; not to say 
deny themselves of it when utility is not sacrificed. 

In truth there is not necessarily anything incompatible between the 
two, for “The beautiful is as useful as the useful.” Moreover, it is a 
rare case, indeed, when the claims of both beauty and utility can not 
be satisfied without demanding any great sacrifice from either. 

But the first step toward establishing a proper relation between 
beauty and utility is to cultivate a juster estimate of the value of the’ 
former, for nearly everybody is apt to overestimate rather than under- 
estimate the value of the latter. As the purely useful is in no danger 
of neglect it is the purely beautiful that is likely to suffer. Any com- 
munity can readily understand why it should have a railroad, a sta- 
tion and a freight house; but many may'look upon grassy plots, 
flowers, trees, shrubbery and fountains around their front gates as 
mere expensive furbelows, costing much and producing nothing be- 
cause the benefits derived from them are indirect and intangible. 

However, a community in its relation to the rest of the world is so 
much like each of its individual citizens that it is difficult to determine 
where the analogy ends. Not only do appearances count for as much 
in the case of the community as in the case of the individual citizen, 
but the beauty or ugliness of the community reacts as strongly upon 
each individual as does the beauty or ugliness of his own home. Hence 
each citizen profits in an esthetic manner when the community as 
a whole assumes a loftier position in its attitude toward art and 
beauty. 





DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


THE CHAMBER of Commerce of Donaldsonville, La., 
is planning a market day for December 23, on which 
producers will be invited to bring to town truck and 
other farm products that they have raised. Owing to 


FOR YOUR EDITOR—Many editors buy articles similar 
to the one below and publish them at their own cost. 
This article was written for your editor. Ask him to print 
it; he will doubtless be pleased to do so. Similar articles 
will appear in this space from week to week. 


ACTION was taken recently at a mass meeting of 
citizens in Punta Gorda, Fla., to’secure the establishment 
of a demonstration garden or farm in conneetion with 
the high school of that place, and to secure through the 
County Board of Instruction a competent teacher of 
agriculture, 





the fact that cauliflower is one of the leading crops 
grown in that locality the first market day will be known 
as ‘‘eauliflower day.’’ The chamber intends to make 
market day a monthly event hereafter. Tables will be 
arranged on the sidewalk and in the streets near the 
Chamber of Commerce headquarters, and housewives 
will be given an opportunity to stock their larders for 
Christmas dinner. Merchants of the city will codperate 
by holding special sales on market day, offering unusual 


Better Methods. 


Two words may be used to sum up all the 
needs of rural communities: “Better Methods.” 
Better business methods for merchants, better 
agricultural methods for the farmers, better 


* * * 


THE ‘‘ MADE in Athens’’ day celebrated by the people 
of Athens, Ga., recently proved to be a great success. 
Local manufacturers and merchants exhibited their wares 
and the Women’s Exchange, the State Normal school 
and other organizations and institutions participated in 
the celebration. As already noted in these columns, 
the undertaking originated with the Women’s Club, its 


Iding t teaching for the schools, better preaching in the success being due almost wholly to the club’s efforts. 
bargains in seasonable merchandise. churches and better management by municipal * * * 
? ii authorities. Rural communities do not oftener FRoM TIME to time reference has been made in these 


PrizE Michigan corn raised in contests promoted by 
the Northeastern Michigan Development Bureau was 
exhibited recently in Bay City. The first prize in the 
contest was won by Alice Duse, aged 14, daughter of a 
farmer, her samples being adjudged the best. Other 
boys and girls who amen in the contest ranged 
in ages from 9 to 14 


THE CoMMERCIAL Club of Lee’s Summit, Mo., re- 
cently conducted a membership campaign at which 300 
members were added to the club. The old membership 
was divided into two groups known as the ‘‘ Mutt and 
Jeff’’ committees, each to see how many new members 
it could secure. . The members during the campaign 
were distinguished by badges, those of one committee 
wearing white, and of the other yellow. The close of 
the campaign was celebrated with a banquet, at which 
the entire membership was present. 


* * * 


By A RECENT action of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Marshfield, Ore., women of that community may become 
members of the organization. They will be admitted 
as honorary members upon paying annual dues of 50 


cents, 
* * * 


CitizENsS of South Bend, Ind., having organized the 
South Bend Federation for Social Service, recently cele- 
brated ‘‘Good Will Week’’ by receiving funds to carry 
on the charitable and philanthropic work of the city 
for an entire year. 

* * * 

THE MELLEN (Wis.) Weekly recently published a 
special illustrated edition, showing the progress of Ash- 
land County and the Mellen country. Inasmuch as 
Ashland County consists largely of cut-over land, ‘con- 
siderable space was given in the special edition to point- 
ing out the advantages of cut-over land for farming. 
Numerous illustrations show the products of the locality 


lack these betterments than do urban communi- 
ties; but as the tide of trade and population has 
set away from the rural communities they are 
bound to increase their attractiveness in every 
possible way in order to recover and retain their 
population, wealth, power and prestige. 

Just as the needs of each rural community 
touch the interests and activities of all classes 
of citizens, so all classes must unite and co- 
operate in taking the steps that are essential to 
the community’s rejuvenation and preservation. 

The job is too big for the merchants or for 
any other single class of citizens to undertake 
to perform. Moreover, when any one class car- 
ries on development work it is likely to become 
narrowed until the rest of the community acquire 
the notion that their interests are being disre- 
garded if not deliberately opposed. 

In fact publicity of the kind that can be given 
only by participation is indispensable to success 
in community development. 
of secrecy in the conduct of a development club 
those not participating in its work become sus- 
Picious and any considerable suspicion is fatal the money required, 
to community co-operation. 

Perhaps the allaying of suspicion should have 
been included among the primary needs of a 
community. At any rate it is so important that 
development work can not be carried on suc- 
cessfully where it exists. 


columns to the activities of the Glens Falls (N. Y.) 
community. Much of the information published is de- 
rived from the Post Star of that city, which in a recent 
issue published a calendar of coming events covering 
one week. This included: The Girls’ Club fair, a 
public meeting of the Political Equality Club, meet- 
ings of the Church Guild, the Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, the Doll Club, the Bible Club, the 
Mothers’ Club, the Board of Education, Blue Birds and 
Little Mothers’ League, Sons of Veterans Auxiliary 
supper, and a basketball game, Certainly, the people 
of that community will have no occasion to complain for 
lack of entertainment. The visiting nurses committee, 
in codperation with the Elks’ Lodge, is preparing a 
community Christmas tree, which will be erected in 
the city park. The local electrical company will light 
the tree, music will be furnished by the band, carols 
will be sung by the children of the public and parochial 
schools, and the entire program will be municipal in 


character. 
* * - 


At A recent meeting of the Village Club of Ferndale, 
Cal., an extensive program, including a debate on the 
immigration question, was carried out. A committee 
that had been appointed to consider the purchase of a 
club lot gave an enthusiastic report and the club formu- 
lated plans to purchase the land on which it will erect 
a fine club house. Part of the land will be used as a 
plaza to beautify the town. For the purpose of raising 
the club membership has _ been 
divided into sections according to residence and work 
is under way for making sure the purchase of the lot. 

¥ * * 


THE COMMERCIAL club of Galena, Kan., is actively 
interested in promoting the good roads movement in 
that section. 


At the first sign 


* * * 





Ir Is a common practice in arranging the programs 





in the way of vegetables, farm crops and live stg¢k. 
Special articles tell ‘‘How to Get a Start in Ashland 
County’’ and ‘‘Cost of Improving Ashland County Cut- 
over Lands.’? Improved methods of agriculture are 
encouraged and promoted in that locality by farmers’ 
and live stock raisers’ organizations. 





with a beech log. 


Ask the man who uses substitutes for 
wood if he would rather have a Christmas 
fireplace with a gas-flame in it, or one 





for farmers’ institutes to set aside one session for 
women. At the program of the farmers’ institute at 
Hancock, N. Y., special consideration will be given to 
home topics, such as cooking, housekeeping, home nursing 
and other features of domestic science. The meeting 
is, of course, open to women of all ages. 
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EUROPE’S CATACLASM AND HOLIDAY TIME. 


Certain publie prints keep harping on the awful ef- 
fect the war is having on American business and say 
that we certainly are yoing to pot directly or at least * 
within the next few minutes. But | can’t find those 
demoralized spots. They persistently keep out of my 
way, so 1 feet shamed, like a man in normal health 
who drops into a sanatorium to call on a friend. 
Every pe:son there except himself has some terrifying 
ailment and preémpts public interest in the ratio of 
his probable chance of quitting this vale of tears in a 
briet time and a dramatic manner. The patients 
erowd around the visitor and ask him what disease 
he has, and then he has to up and confess that as far 
as he knows he hasn’t one. He can feel the univer- 
sal scorn in the minds of the disease worshiping neu- 
rasthenics about him, even if they do have rema:n- 
ing in their disposition enough shreds of politeness to 
remain silent. 

So I feel abashed in the presence of these prophets 
of ill and have to own up with hanging head that, 
while these things may be, I am not able to find them. 
This argues that the ravens are badly off, that 1 am 
lucky in finding nothing but pleasant news, or else 
that as a newspaper man I am not a shining success. 
Take your choice. I have my own personal preference 
umong these possibilities, but modesty forbids my men- 
tioning it. : ; 

But I did see an evidence of depression this after- 
noon and seized on it like a district attorney on a 
missing clue. I happened to look in the window of 
a picture store and saw a sign reading, ‘‘Her Gift 
formerly $1.50 now 50 cents.’’ Here is evidence of 
economy forced no doubt by the economic stringency 
so plainly apparent te my fellow scribes of the sor- 
rowful countenance and the painful viscera. She has 
evidently been forced to reduce her former benevo- 
lences by 65 percent! Here is material for a whole 
work on economies, and I take great pride in having 
discovered it. 


Where Consideration Should Be Active. 


But the matter of gifts having thus been sug- 
gested in an irreverent way it occurs to me that this 
spasm will in all likelihood be published shortly be- 
fore Christmas, so in seriousness the Realm wants to 
put in a word for the men, and for the girls, who 
help the wheels go ’round in the office and in the 
yard. This isn’t an economic argument. It isn’t 
an argument of any kind. Maybe you are not one 
of the lucky men such as I have been talking to 
lately whose business has kept up its usual volume 
and speed; maybe your sales have fallen off a little. 
Perhaps you can’t see much business in sight. But 
don’t be in too big a hurry to retrench by taking it 
out of the men and woinen who help you get the work 
done. That seems the most obvious thing to do—to 
cut wages—but it may not be the best thing to do. 
This business of cutting wages gets stuck in some 
men’s minds until they can’t think of anything else. 
A west Coast man when he hits a little hard luck 
says ‘* Wait until we get the canal!’’ It’s his cureall. 
Another man says ‘‘Business is getting low. Times 
ain’t what they were. I guess I’ll take a couple of 
dollars off the driver’s wages.’’ I have heard of 
offices that carried six high-salaried men to do the 
work that three of them could do, and then when 
economy became necessary some little $10-a-week 
typist would get fired. 

Sufficient unto each office is the troubles thereof; 
but this is merely a plea for the people who don’t 
draw much in the first place and who have no 
share in helping shape the policy of the business as 
a whole. Don’t be too ready to make them pay for 
mistakes they don’t make. Hold on and sit tight 
for a little while. Try something else. See if your 
buying methods are up to snuff. See if you can’t 
spit on your hands and make a little business; but 
don’t dock the boys in the yard until there isn’t 
anything else to do. It isn’t easy for them to get 
through the winter on full pay and under normal mar- 
ket conditions, so it’s a safe bet that they’re going 
to have as hard a time this winter as they ever had, 
and they’ll appreciate a chance to earn what they’ve 
been getting, even if you can’t raise any wages. 


Timely Recognition Where It Is Due. 


It wouldn’t be hard to name a pretty fair list of 
yards where some employee in a rather obscure place 
is really the mainstay of the business. He has grown 
into his position of usefulness through years of serv- 
ice and through taking as keen an interest in the 
business as though he owned a share of it. An em- 
ployee of that kind is invaluable; he has gotten to be 
invaluable and has stuck by the boss because the 
boss has stuck by him. Dependable men are not a 


machine product; they are hand-made, and their mak- 
ing requires good material, a good boss, and a world 
of consideration and responsibility and trust. The 
making of a dependable and valuable lieutenant is not 
going to be helped along by docking his wages every 
time there is an excuse to do it and without exhaust- 


REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


A Timely Appeal for Consideration of the Worthy Employee —Lumber Trade at the Head of the Lakes — Where 
Building Is Active—Handling Big Timbers—Dairying for Future Profit. 








ing all the other possibilities for getting by the crisis, 
whatever it is. 

It seems to me that, while gifts are pleasant sur- 
prises and are valued if they really represent a senti- 
ment on the part of the giver of gratitude or liking, 
the employees don’t really care so much for things 
that come in this way. A little extra at Christmas 
time helps, perhaps, but if it gets to be a regular 
thing it isn’t a gift; it is part of the wages and is 
different only in being paid in a little different way. 
I have known bosses who gave their employees a set- 
tled sum at Christmas time who in hiring a hand 
would mention this as one of the advantages of work- 
ing sn the yard; in short, it was part of the wages. 
But the Realm doesn’t care how wages are paid. But 
if you are thinking of cutting a man’s wages $2 a 
week and then don’t do it, that is making him a gift 
of $100 a year and is something to be appreciated. 
The chances are that before long the income will 
justify the old schedule again, anyway. 

Without knowing whether the Socialists are on the 
right track or not with their economic arguments it 
does seem as though a faithful employee had more 
of an interest and claim in the business he has helped 
to create than some bosses seem to admit. Most retail 
yards have a small enough force of men so that there 
can be a real intimacy and comradeship among them, 
and I believe that it exists in most plants. Now is a 

















“Wait until we get the canal.” 


good time to keep this in mind; not because times are 
hard, for we don’t believe they are, but because winter 
is a critical time for large numbers of working men 
when their jobs become of the highest importance to 
them. 

All of which is merely by the way and bears no 
relation to the rest of this week’s installment. 

AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

For the remainder of this article or some part 
of it we are going to take a fleeting look at the smaller 
of the Twin Ports at the western end of Superior, the 
largest body of fresh water in the world, so its neigh- 
bors say. Duluth and Superior, like some other twins, 
don’t resemble each other very noticeably. A hasty 
trip through Duluth seemed to indicate the fact that it 
consisted mostly of backbone. That is an admirable 
thing to have in one’s anatomy, and Duluth is to be 
congratulated. Those who know the city say it has 
backbone in its soul as well as in its body. I remarked 
to Mr. Holahan, of the Rogers-Ruger Lumber Com- 
pany’s plant in Superior, that Duluth seemed to be 
built along one street. ‘‘Yes,’’ he answered, ‘‘ Duluth 
is twenty-five miles long, one mile wide, and half a 
mile high.’’ The city apparently has a good and suffi- 
cient backstop behind it for all of the Great Lakes, 
and this is what complicates things. It has caused the 
city to stretch out along the lake front like a wampum 
belt. Superior, on the other hand, is level. It can 
spread in any direction it wishes except out into the 
lake, and the level streets mean a vast saving in the 
course of the year in drayage bills. A city gets used 
to being rough much as a man gets used to being 
homely and takes that for granted before beginning 
calculations. But if it is level it can thank its lucky 
stars. Myself, I have always been a hilly town in the 
matter of looks, and it seems to me that handsome 
men are not grateful for their blessings; but the 
dealers of Superior are thankful for their good hauling 
conditions and are not backward about saying so. 





A Substantial Building Boom. 

Jt was evident as I walked through the city that 
the place had had a great building year. Big buildings 
and little buitdings, business pbiocks and dweutung 
houses were going up. 1 noticed that the big projects 
were pretty weli along, but it seemed provabie that 
in this fatitude it wouid be good policy to get started 
early in the season those jovs that take a long time 
to complete. 

Upon going into the down-town office of the Rogers- 
Ruger Lumber Company I presented my card to a man 
hatted and coated tor tlight. ‘*You want to see A. V. 
Holahan down at the yard office,’’ he said, ‘‘and you 
can go down with me.’’ So he wound up his car and 
tore through the rain down a side street. 1 mentioned 
the fact of there being so much building apparent. 

‘Superior has had the best building year of its 
history,’’ he said as he dodged a boy’s express wagon, 
grazed a street cleaner and missed a sailor who was 
three sheets in the wind. ‘‘This isn’t what can be 
called a boom; it is a steady growth that has been 
noticeable for several years. ‘Lhere is nothing hys- 
terical about it. The building is not the usual specu- 
lative building, for practically every house and busi- 
ness block has it tenants signed before the foundation 
goes in. We’re not caring for a boom. If we did 
most likely we’d take one look at some of the cities 
in the country to the north of us and change our 
minds. Some of the things that have happened to 
boom Canadian cities would be enough to sober off 
any town with similar ambitions and appetites.’’ 

At this point we reached the yard and my new 
friend disappeared. Who was he? I don’t know; 
I wish I did. But he got away when I wasn’t looking. 
Upon going into the yard office I approached the near- 
est man, who happened to be HE, M. Cheever, but as 
soon as he found out my purpose he too mentioned 
Mr. Holahan. So presently I found a tall man wearing 
a mackinaw and sitting at a desk in the back of the 
office where he had a pretty good view of part of the 
vard. This yard is rather too large to be seen all at 
once from any place unless it might be from an aero 
p'ane up a few hundred feet. 


A Silver Lining to the War Cloud. 


‘*This has been a good building year,’’ Mr. Holahan 
said when I had commandeered a chair and was sitting 
across the desk from him, ‘‘though we have a regretful 
feeling that if the war had not come on it would have 
keen even better. If the kaiser had kept his hands 
in his pockets and smoked his cigar and kept the dogs 
ot war in the kennel this would have been a bumper 
year. However, if the war had to come it’s a good 
thing for us that the kaiser sicked ’em on just when 
he did. It makes me kind of sweat to think what 
would have happened if he had waited a week longer. 
You see, this yard has worked up a big business in fir 
timbers. Superior is well situated to work up a big 
business, and we’ve been rather pushing that trade 
intil we have a distributing yard for fir sticks that 
loesn’t have a whole lot of rivals. Normally we carry 
about 6,000,000 feet of this stuff alone. Well, along 
in July I thought the time had about come to fill up 
the stock, so I had inquiries out for fifty cars. Some 
of that would have required three months for delivery, 
so we could have handled it nicely. But just when 
[ was ready to buy came the trouble between Austria 
and Servia and the possibility of a general European 
war. It seemed to me to be no time to buy in train 
loads, so I waited a little to see what would happen. 
After the war was declared the building that required 
heavy timbers was generally put off, and the inquiries 
for that kind of stock fell off to nothing. We had 
stock enough in the yard to run us, and if I’d bought 
those fifty cars of stock by this time a person couldn’t 
see over the piles.’’ 

Then I mentioned the fact that a good many big 
buildings seemed to be going up in Superior, but Mr. 
Holahan said those had been started early in the 
summer. As a matter of fact the big timbers are 
mostly consumed in special work of other kinds. 


Big Timbers and Their Care. 


We turned up our collars and ventured out in the 
rain to take a look at the yard. The timber yard is 
an amazing place. It carries the largest stock, I think, 
that I have seen since leaving Cross, Austin & Ireland’s 
plant in Brooklyn. This stock is both large and widely 
varied, including all sizes up to 20x20-80. Naturally 
no great slathers of these big fellows are carried, but 
some of them are always kept on hand. 

‘*We have fixed up a scheme for protecting these 
big timbers,’’ Mr. Holahan said, ‘‘and it works fine. 
We can’t shed our timbers, and as a matter of fact I 
don’t think that timber yards of any size are shedded. 
The rest of the stock is turned often enough to keep 
it fresh all the time, but we can’t be sure when we’ll 
have a call for this stuff. So when one of these long 
timbers comes in we take a roll of tar paper, spread 
it over the top, and tack it to the sides with lath and 
small nails. This keeps it in as good shape as though 
it were shedded. All timbers have a tendency to 
check if left out, of course, but it always seems to me 
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“Apt to think of safety first.” 


as though the big ones do it worse than any others. 
I suppose I’m watching them more closely because 
they cost more money. I think the tar paper keeps 
them in as good shape as a shed would do.’’ 

When a person has 2,600,000 odd feet of lumber in one 
chunk, bought at a round price, that will become worth 
only a fraction of its cost price if allowed to follow 
its natural bent—a fair imitation of a double bow 
knot with tassels on the ends—he is apt to think of 
safety first. A roll of tar paper costs something but 
not as much as a new timber. It is fairly discourag- 
ing to come down to the yard in the morning and find 
that some trusted timber has warped around and 
knocked the office into the street. I once knew a 
farmer who paid $2,500 for a team of draft horses. 
Every time one of them kicked at a fly the man got 
down anxiously to see how much the fly had bitten 
off, and if one sneezed the boss tied red flannel 
around her neck, put her feet into a hot mustard bath 
and yelled for the veterinarian. He wasn’t going to 
take chances on a $1,250 horse being turned into $2’s 
worth of fertilizer. 


Manipulating Big Sticks. 

This timber yard has several big derricks around 
in strategic places and also has a big derrick set on 
a wide truck that travels on a railroad track of its 
own. This track goes between two long rows of piles, 
so that the big sticks can he transported and placed 
by machine power instead of by human awkwardness. 
A heavy eable is in another part of the yard and a 
carrier with a hoist travels upon it, so the place is 
pretty well equipped with mechanical back-savers. 
Sometimes a boss thinks his men are obtuse because 
they can’t see the joke to jockeying a few tons of 
forest products around by hand, but it is noticeable 
that after a brief personal experience with the heavy 
end of a 6x8 he generally loses his own sense of the 
humor of the situation. 

A big timber yard without heavy machines to work 
the sticks would be something like a week-old crop of 
whiskers with all the razors on strike. Mr. Holahan 
pointed out the shed in which the resaw and the big 
planers are kept. These have conveyors consisting of 
strings of rollers that are kept revolving. While I was 
watching them some 2-inch plank were keing resawn. 
The pieces came out of the resaw, and a man picked 
them up and carried them a few feet and dropped 
them on to a conveyor that trotted them up to a 
planer. These boards were shooting in and out like 
a bobbin in a loom. Aside frem this timber mill there 
is another and separate pocket planer for finishing 
up the stuff normally called for in the regular course 
of the retail business, 


Handling Southern and Northern Woods. 


The oak used in this yard comes from the South. 
Mr. Holahan showed me a pile of short, thick oak 
planks that he said would be made into sled runners. 
This is one of those little side industries that depend 
entirely on local demand for their existence. Perhaps 
some other mills in the North have the same side line, 
and perhaps some that do not have it might profitably 
take it on; but the value of such things when reported 
in these columns is not as a model to be copied but 
as a kind of stimulus to planing mill men to hunt up 
the thing in their neighborhood that might as well 
be made in the mill. It may be portable hog sheds 
or cattle feed-troughs or hen roosts or hay racks; the 
chances are that there is something that could be 
made in spare hours that would bring in a profit. 

‘We are still pushing white pine, and pushing it 
hard,’’ Mr. Holahan remarked later when we were in 
the finish shed. He pointed out some clear ceiling. 
‘Clear white pine is scarcer than it used to be and 
brings a higher price; but we can still get it. It has 
always been a favorite for outside finish and for in- 
terior trim too, for that matter. We don’t push it 





There is only one better thing than 
giving an employee a present, and that is 
giving him a future. 





very hard for flooring, for the heavy seller in this item 
is maple.’’ 


Motortruck and Team Deliveries. 


Presently we got around to deliveries, and then 
Mr. Holahan told me those things about the level 
streets that were set down some distance back. 

‘*] have not as yet been converted to the idea of 
gasoline deliveries,’’ he remarked. ‘‘Perhaps that 
will come later. But so far we have gotten along 
better with horses than we could, I believe, with 
machines. We are trying out a scheme of delivery 
that seems to work well. Our streets are so level that 
we can haul.almost any load the wagons will hold up. 
I have noticed that we get stuck, if at all, after we get 
off the street. Lumber has to be hauled up to the 
excavation, and there sometimes we get anchored. 
So we’ve been trailing wagons, and then when we get 
to the job We drop the rear wagon and pull the front 
one up and unload and then hitch to the second. 
We’ve never trailed more than one wagon, but I don’t 
see why we couldn’t trail two or even more. Our 
horses average 1,600 or more, so there is no trouble 
about their pulling about anything they are hitched 
to. Then I have another scheme in mind that we 
have worked a little and probably will work more. 
That is to send out a string of a couple of trailers 


for different jobs and to drop the wagons along when - 


the jobs are reached. When the team comes back 
from the farthest job it picks the empty wagons up. 
In doing this it is necessary to send along a big 
enough crew to leave a man or two with each wagon. 
By working this out I believe we’ll not need a truck 
for some time at least. Our yard is large, so large 
that it has not seemed practicable to pave all the 
alleys. There is one concern in town that has a heavy 
truck for handling its product. It buys a lot of. stuff 
from us and sends its machine down after it. Well, 
it seems to me that there has hardly been a week 
during rainy weather when we have not had to hitch 
a team or two to that truck to haul it out of some 
soft place. When it comes down during a soft spell 
we load the lumber on to a wagon and haul it out 
to the truck.’’ 


Influence of the Dairy Interest. 


Superior and Duluth are the homes of a part of the 
United States Steel industries, so I asked if the 
citizens swore by this corporation and at its enemies. 

‘*Well, as a matter of fact,’’ Mr. Holahan answered, 
‘‘the steel industry has done more for Duluth than it 
has for Superior. Over here we are depending more 
on the development of the country around the town than 
we are on the big corporation. -I think you may be 
interested to know what we have been doing*along this 
line. The Rotary Club decided to take a hand in the 
game and soon made up its mind that the dairy interests 
promised the greatest development. So the club arranged 
for the money with the banks and bought 150 high grade 
dairy cows—Holsteins and other dairy breeds. The 
average price paid for these cows was $110. They were 
sold to the farmers of the county under the agreement 
that they were to sell the milk to Superior creameries 
and that $10 each month should be taken out of the 
check and paid to the bank as a partial payment for the 
cow. These creameries of course will pay as much as 
anyone would for the milk, and this provision was put 
in to simplify the payment of the monthly sum. The 
hanks put up the money and took guaranty notes signed 
by the business men of the town. The arrangement has 
proved so satisfactory that next year we are planning to 
buy 300 cows and to sell them out the same way. These 
additions, together with the natural increase of the herds, 
will soon get out county pretty well stocked with thor- 
oughbred dairy cattle.’?’ . 

A number of these cows were placed in the south end 
of the county, where they apparently will benefit Superior 
very little; but this is a proof of the good faith of the 
Rotary Club and of the genuineness of their boosting 
spirit. 


SUPERIOR LINEYARD FEATURES. 


A peculiar situation exists in this county in that the 
only lumber yards within its border are located in Supe- 
rior, which is clear up in the corner. Some of the other 
towns have pretty gcod settlements around them, but as 
yet no one has made the plunge into retailing of forest 
products. 

In the W. C. Edwards Lumber Company’s yard I 
found Mr. Madden in charge. This yard has the handi- 
cap of being located on leased ground where improve- 
ments are a doubtful investment. However, Mr. Madden 
seemed to be in a cheerful mood, the kind that is in- 
duced by pretty fair gross sales. It happened that when 
I called the sky was as clear as strained honey and the 
air was warm with the golden, basking brightness of 
Indian summer. I spoke of the fineness of the weather 
and then, like any pessimist, mentioned the probability 
that it wouldn’t last long. ‘‘Why, this is the kind of 
weather we have all winter,’’ Mr. Madden said with a 
grin. ‘‘It’s really a little bit cold today, but you can 
get a fair idea of our winters if you’ll imagine it a little 
warmer.’’ From which I finally made up my mind that 
Mr. Madden is a josher. 

Things seemed to be moving briskly at Corey Bros.’ 
yard. Mr. Corey seemed to be feeling well and appeared 
-to be busy. He said that some of the mail order gentle- 
men are shoving their goods even into this lumber center, 
which would be something like shipping climate to Cali- 
fornia. He told me of several men who got cured of mail- 
orderitis by finally making good on repeated threats to 
get stuff from Chicago or Davenport. They not only got 
lumber; they got also a large brick in the neck. Several 
of them confessed to Mr. Corey that if he had sent them 
the same stuff they would have sent it back; but since 
the money was gone without much chance of getting it 




















“The kind of weather we have all winter.” 


requisitioned they were making the best of a bad deal 
and were using the stuff. Whereupon, if lumbermen were 
not naturally kindly of spirit, we would all join in an 
appropriate college yell that I heard the other day: 
‘*Riff raff, riff raff, let’s give the horse laugh; h-e-e, 
haw-w-w!?? 


ST. LOUIS CLUB ELECTS. 





Retiring President Recommends Participation in 
Campaign Against Substitutes. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 16.—With much enthusiasm pre 
vailing during the entire meeting, the Lumbermen’s 
Club of St. Louis held its regular banquet and annual 
election of officers at the Planters Hotel, Tuesday even 
ing. The following officers were unanimously elected to 
serve during the ensuing year: 

President-—E. C. Robinson, E. C. Robinson Lumber Company. 

First vice president—C. A. Antrim, Antrim Lumber Com 
pany. P os 7 = i 

Second vice president—Frank J. Riefling, George W. Miles 
Timber & Lumber Company. ; , 

Treasurer—C. P. Jennings, Berthold-Jennings Lumber Com 
pany. 

Secretary—0O. A. Pier. set 

Statistician—W. F. Biederman, manager National Lumber 
men’s Credit Corporation. 

The usual banquet preceded the business meeting. 
The menu was excellent and there was instrumental and 
vocal musi¢ during the meal. 

Immediately following the banquet P. ¥. Cook spoke 
on the subject ‘‘Culture, Character and Citizenship. 
Mr. Cook gave one of his best talks and he was listened 
to with much attention. 

Then followed the reading of the repor’s of the retir 
ing president, secretary and chairman of the membership 
committee, F. J. Riefling. 

President Reheis in his report reviewed the work of 
the club during the year; stated that fourteen new 
members had been admitted to membership and that 
there had been 900-visitors to the club rooms, mentioned 
what had been done in the way of entertaining, of the 
various banquets and mentioned the names of the 
speakers. 

In conclusion he said in part: 

I can not pass this opportunity without referring to the 
business we are engaged in. We are familiar with what the 
substitute. people are doing and it is up to us to gét busy. | 
am pleased to see that the new Southern Pine Association has 
undertaken to raise-a-large sum for the purpose of advertising 
broadcast the advantages of yellow pine and if the money is 
judiciously spent it will no doubt do effective work. We, as 
lumbermen, have come to realize that we must give our com 
modity more publicity. We must inform the architect, engi 
neer and consumer of lumber that it is plentiful, reasonable in 
price and can still be supplied for all purpéSes. I believe that 
the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis and other similar organiza 
tions shon'd encourage and support the manufacturers in 
such a movement. 

Secretary Pier stated that the president in his report 
had so thoroughly covered the activities of the club for 
the year that he would not take the time to reiterate the 
information he had given. 

Frank J. Riefling, chairman of the membership com 
mittee, submitted the names of L. M. Tully, of the Lou 
isiana Red Cypress Company, New Orleans, La., and 
R. E. MeKee, local manager of the Long-Bell Lumbe1 
Company, for membership in the club and they were 
unanimously elected. 

BBB DBD D DD DD 


A MICHIGAN firm recently secured a large contract 
covering the doors and windows for a new technical 
school in Canada. These goods were laid down in Can 
ada at less than the local cost even after the payment 
of duty. ‘ 





Santa Claus is the best advertised per- 
son in the world; and he does the largest 
business. 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 





A DRYING PROBLEM SOLVED. 


Improved Edge Stacking and Unloading System in 
Successful: Operation in Oregon Plant. 


LA GRANDE, ORE. 

Another feature that has been worked out in all its 
detail and added to the already highly specialized sys- 
tem of converting eastern Oregon pine timber into lum- 
ber, and taking it from the stump to the railroad car is 
that conducted by the George Palmer Lumber Company, 
at La Grande, Ore. In past years eastern Oregon lum- 
ber manufacturers have air dried all their lumber, 
which system entailed the carrying of large stocks and 
the attendant danger of loss by fire. Last year this 
big progressive company, after having lost a stock of 
nearly 30,000,000 feet of lumber by fire, determined to 


install dry kilns. After an investigation of various 
types the company installed Grand Rapids Veneer 


Works kilns. The company also built four units of a 
Soule edge stacker for loading kiln cars, which how- 
ever, it modified and changed to fit its conditions. 
George Palmer, president of the company, was by 
no means satisfied with the system in use for loading 
kiln cars and handling into and out of the kilns, un- 
loading the cars and conveying the lumber to the plan- 
ing mill or freight cars. Also there was room for im- 
provement in taking up the slack in kiln ear binders 
as the lumber contracts upon being dried. Therefore, 
Mr. Palmer urged his superintendent, D. R. Tanner, 


to supply the missing links that would make the 
entire operation a labor saving one. Superintendent 


Tanner spent much time and the company considerable 
money experimenting until the practical system now in 
use by the company was worked out and experts have 
stated that the vital points needed to gain perfection 
in handling edge stacked lumber for kiln drying pur- 
poses were supplied in this system. 

The improvements provide for a slack absorber for 
the binder of a load of edge stacked lumber in the dry 
kilns and a complete system for handling the lumber 
with the aid of stackers from the sawmill, 
through the kilns to the planing mill. The three prin- 
cipal new features of the system at this plant are: 

First—The slack absorber, which keeps the edge stacked 
lumber bound tightly together all through the process 
of drying. 

Second—Built up kiln that run underneath the 
stacker and unloader and are returned in the same man- 
ner emptied, as when loaded, bringing all the stickers 
used in the load with them. 

Third—The power transfer car which is operated by 
one man which takes the kiln trucks from the 
stacker to the dry kilns and from the dry kilns to the 
unloader and then back to the stacker to be loaded 
again. 

The machinery of the system is housed under an ‘‘S’’ 
shaped building, beginning near the end of the sorting 


edge 


ears 


and 
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Arrow Indicates Rear Track for Getting Kiln Cars Into Position. 
FOUR KILN TRUCKS BEING LOADED AT ONE TIME WITH EDGE STACKER. 


table, extending past the entrance to the dry kilns and 
from there to a point in proximity to the planing mill. 

The next feature (which has not yet been added) 
will be a belt conveyor going from the unloader into 
the planing mill. 

At the end of the sawmill sorting table an inclined 
conveyor carries lumber up to a platform about 10 feet 
above the ground. The lumber falls off this conveyor 
onto a table provided with a worm gear where, with one 
man operating it, the planks are raised on edge and 
carried into any one of a series of channels which ex- 
tend over live rolls at right angles to the sorting 
chain, 


There are four of these channels or troughs, 





POWEK TRUCK TRANSFER CAR SHOWING METHOD OF PULLING LOADED TRUCK ONTO CAR WITH EXTRA DRUM 











the shorter one first and so on so that the 10 and 12-foot 
lumber is carried on edge to the end of the 80-foot con 
veyors and then automatically bumped down to a lower 
table from which the stacking is done, the other lengths 
being dropped off automatically in their respective 
places. 


Actual Working Out of the System. 


A loading platform extending the full length of 
the building gives easy access for the loading of each 
of the four built-up trucks. Here several new features 
of the system are seen. The trucks rest on rails and 
have 9-foot steel stakes on both sides. When the first 
course of lumber is to be put in place, the furthermost 
stake is flush with the table where the lumber has been 
placed by conveyors. By following out the progress of 
one of the trucks, the whole system is readily under- 
stood. 

When the truck is in place there is room for the plank 
to stand on edge between the outer stake and the 
loading platform. Eight or nine planks are thus shot 
into place one on top of the other. When the course 
is thus completed the operator pulls down a lever and 
the course, stake, and the frame in which the stakes are 
set are pushed back quietly and easily far enough so 
that the two-inch stickers, which are placed between 
each course, to give circulation, can be quickly put in 
place and the second course started. The next course 
is completed, the frame pushed back, and so on until 
the load is complete. <A truck load of 16-foot lumber 
totals about 4,600 feet. 

One of the many details about the system is that a 
buffer operated by hand butts up the ends of the lum- 
ber with one movement for each course, leaving the 
load uniform and even at the end. When the truck is 
loaded the side stakes nearest the loader are set , up 
and the binders of the load are put in place with the 
provision for taking up the slack when the shrinkage 
in the dry kiln begins. The frame of the truck is 
screwed up securely against very heavy springs that 
have a 4-inch leeway and hold the load in place. At 
the top the iron stakes are bound together across the 
load by heavy springs that are reinforced with chains, 
in case of a break in the spring. It will readily be 
seen that with strong springs both at the bottom and 
top the binders, when the load comes out of the kiln, 
are. just as tight as when it went in. 

The load is now ready to be moved out to the dry 
kiln. Instead of eight or ten men pushing the truck 
out, one man conducts the entire operation. A power 
transfer car equipped with extra drum and cable pulls 
the load out to a transverse track, automatically push- 
ing the section of the transverse track immediately 
in front of it out of the way that its own truck may 
run out to the main transfer. As soon as the Joad ‘is 
on’ the transfer car the section of the track previously 
pushed out of the way drops back into place for the 
next load to pass over. With the same drum and cable 
the transfer car’s motor pulls the loaded truck up onto 
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th transfer car. Then the operator who has practically 
bc ome the gripman of a cable car, runs the transfer 
ce , Operating on an endless cable forward, until the 
d ired chamber of the kiln is reached. By the use 
oi the same drum and cable the load of green lumber 
is pulled into the kiln. When the kiln is ready to 
« discharged, the transfer-car pulls the load out 
by use of the drum and cable and once more, with the 
k; i-trueck load of lumber on the transfer-car is run 
forward until it reaches the track leading to the unload. 
ey and here the kiln truck is transferred to a position 
in front of the unloader on a gravity track. 

‘nloaders are not new to sawmill men but the one 
i use here has advantages which are probably uot in 
u- at any other plant. A loaded truck is butted up 
a. inst the unloader and held in place there and the 
bi der of the load is removed. The kiln truck is now 
o: a transverse carriage that keeps pulling the load 
uj against the unloader as course after course is taken 
avay. Endless chains with heavy one-inch hooks at 
two points on the chain revolve vertically up and 
down along the edgewise stack and when the hooks 
strike the lower edge of the bottom plank it lifts the 
entire course upwards. The lumber in this way is 
out onto chains that run faster than the un- 
ind therefore as they carry the lumber along 

rt sorting table the pieces are separated from one 
« ther by distances of three or four feet. From this 
p it the lumber is trucked to the yard, planing mill 
or freight car as the case may be. However, it is 
pl. uned, as stated before, to carry the lumber from 
th’. sorting table to the planing mill by means of an 
encless belt conveyor. A kiln truck may be unloaded 
in about 15 or 20 minutes. 

\s each course disappears the stickers that have been 
placed between each course and have fallen out during 
the unloading are replaced on the rapidly emptying 
trick. The frame of the truck gradually pushes under 
the elevator chains and when the last course is sent 
up the elevators the stickers are in place on the truck. 
The side stakes have been loaded and the operator hooks 
a rope to the now empty truck and it is pulled up above 
the level of the main transfer track and runs along 


pushed 
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NEW. YORK’S NEW BUILDING CODE. 


“Fireproof Construction”? Defined—Chief Provisions of 
Laws Set Out. 








The industrial board of the labor department of New 
York State has promulgated rules defining ‘‘ fireproof 
construction,’’ ‘‘incombustible materials’’ and ‘‘ fire re- 
sisting materials.’? These rules, which went into effect 
November 15, are based on the State’s labor law requir- 
ing that all factory buildings wherever erected and more 
than one story in hight shall conform to certain require- 
ments. 

Discussing the situation growing out of the enactment 
ot this law the Real Estate Record and Builders’ Guide, 
of New York, says: 


Examination of Plans. 

In effect the rules constitute one more building code to 
which attention will have to be paid. They supersede all 
provisions incousistent therewith in any special law or local 
ordinance. The duty of enforcing them lies with the com- 
missioner of labor, who will, through his examiners, pass 
upon plans for the construction and alteration of buildings 
and issue certificates of compliance. The local superin- 
tendents of buildings will also examine the plans, as _here- 
tofore, to see that the provisions of the local building 
ordinances are complied with. At the same time the com- 
missioner of labor has power (see section 79) to ask the 
assistance of the local superintendents of buildings in ex- 
amining plans and making inspections of buildings. Archi- 
tects will accordingly file copies of plans for factory build- 
ings both at the labor department and at the building bu- 
reau, as in fact they have been doing in practice for some 
months. 





Fireproof Construction. 
The law itself sets forth that “fireproof construction” 
means walls of brick, stone, concrete or terra cotta, and 
floors of brick, terra cotta or reinforced concrete between 



















































UNLOADER WITH TRUCK PARTLY UNLOADED AND ANOTHER READY FOR UNLOADING. 


a short gravity track on to the transfer car. By means 
of this car it is then taken back to rear of the stackers 
where a track parallels the one in front of the stackers 
that the loaded cars are run out on. By means of a 


steel or reinforced concrete beams and girders. 
tions go a s.ep farther and technically prescribe (a) for 
segmental brick arches certain curvature and thickness: 
(b) for terra cotta blocks the thickness of shells and webs; 
(c) for reinforced concrete the proportions of the aggre- 
gate and the size of the crushed stone, and (d) finally per- 
mit any form of construction not less than four inches thick 
in the case of tloors and not less than three and a half inclies 
thick in the case of roofs, which can pass a standard fire, 
load and water test. 

The law on which the regulations are based require that 
stairways, elevator and dumbwaiter shafts shall be enclosed 
on all sides with partitions made of fireproof material. The 
new rule (501) permits any form of construction (as wel! 
as brick, terra cotta or concrete) which can pass a standard 
fire and water test. 

All openings in such enclosures must, under the law, be 
provided with firedoors, and the new rule (502) is that the 
doors may be tin-clad, or of plate iron, composit or any form 
of construction that can pass a standard fire and water 
test. 

Rule 503 provides that any form of frame and sash that 
can puss a standard fire and water test will be acceptable 
to the department, as well as certain forms specifically de- 
scribed in detail. The name of the manufacturer must be 
placed on every fireproof window. 


The regula- 


Stairway Enclosures. 


Special authority was given to the industrial board to 
permit as a substitute for the forms of stairway enclosures 
elsewhere required the use of partitions heretofore con- 
structed of such fire-resisting materials as have heretofore 
been approved by the local authorities. Rule 504 therefore 
permits stairway enclosures to be constructed of wood studs 
lathed each side with metal lath and plastered with Portland 
cement mortar. 

“Or, wood studs not less than 2 inches by 4 inches prop 
erly bridged to support filling and filled in with mineral 
wool, asbestos, gypsum or other similar incombustible mate- 
rial, packed to density of at least 25 pounds per cubic foot. 
or cinder fill one to ten mix, ‘covered on each side with 
plaster board, or asbestos board, at least %-inch thick, and 
plastered with Portland cement mortar, finishing at least 114 
inches thick, including board thickness, or covered on each 
side with metal lath or wire netting nailed directly to the 
studs, and plastered with Portland cement mortar finishing 
at least %-inch thick ; 





“Or, wood studs not less than 2 
inches by 4 inches filled in with 
masonry four inches thick and plas- 
tered on each side with Portland 
cement mortar finishing at least 
%-inch thick: 

“Or, existing wood stud, lath and 
plaster partitions stripped of all wood 
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HAVB YOU HUNG UP YOUR STOCKING? 





base and other trim and covered with 
at least No. 24 U. S. standard gage 
metal lath on each side, firmly secured 
on the studs by staples through the 
existing lath, and plastered on each 
side with Portland cement mortar fin- 
ishing at least %-inch thick. 

“Anv form of partition construc- 
tion that has successfully passed a 
standard one-hour fire test.” 


A Wall of Protection. 


Rule 505 says that fire-resisting 
partitions must be continued through 
wood floors or shall extend from the 
upper side of the wood floor in any 
story to the underside of the wood 
floor and timbers in the story above 
to which they shall be safely secured, 
and shall form, with the fire-resisting 
doors, floofs and ceilings, an unbroken 
fire-resisting protection, separating 
the stairway and exit passageways 
from the non-fire-resisting portions 
of the building. In unfilled wood stud 
partitions the space between the beams 
shall be fire stopped by approved fire- 
resisting materials. 

In general, fire-resisting partitions 
must he self-supporting or safely sup- 
ported on fireproof steel or reinforced 
concrete beams, girders and columns, 
or upon wood beams, girders and 
columns made fire-resisting by ap- 


proved fire-resisting materials. 


very ingenious arrangement for raising. and lowering 
this rear track, the built up kiln cars are pushed beneath 
the stackers at the respective places and the process is 
all ready to start over. 


In special cases, in existing buildings, where the fire-re 
sisting partitions are not in a vertical line, they may rest 
upon wood beams and girders, provided that all the header 
2nd trimmer beams supporting said partitions are made fire 
tesisting by approved fire-resisting materials on that por 
tion where the extreme fiber stress exceeds three-quarters 
ef the safe allowable working stress. 

Existing Partitions. 

Fire-resisting partitions, now in place, constructed in such 
manner and of such fire-resisting material as have heretofore 
been approved by the local authorities, will be accepted when 
complying with the following requirements (Rule 506) : 

“Each side of existing partition covered with %-inch 
approved plaster board protected by not less than 26 U. 8. 
standard gage metal, both nailed to the woodwork. 

“Each side of the existing partition covered with two thick 
nesses of %-inch approved asbestos board with staggered 
seams, provided that where in the opinion of the commis 
sioner of labor protection is necessary against mechanical 
injury such protection shall be provided. 

“And in building not over six stories in hight existing 
wooden partitions, double thickness, *%-inch board covered 
on both sides with 20 U. S. standard gage metal, or with 
26 U. S. standard gage metal with lapped seams.” 

In an appendix are given the methods of conducting tests 
to determine the fire-resisting qualities of various materials 
and forms of construction used in building practice. These 
methods are stated in full detail as to the construction of 
the test huts or chambers. the method of conducting the 
tests and recording the results, in order to fully set forth 
for immediate use the course of procedure to be followed foi 
the purpose of obtaining the approval of any new material 
or form of construction. 





STUDENTS IN ANNUAL FOREST SHOW. 


Comprehensive Exhibit of Modern Forestry Methods— 
Miniature Models in Actual Operation. 


LANSING, MicH., Dec. 14.—Ever since the opening of 
the Michigan Agricultural College the students of for- 
estry have been working on the plans for their annual 
forestry show which was held at East Lansing on the 
11th and 12th of this month. The show was a revelation 


to many retail lumbermen and others of the past 
generation that understood forests and lumbering. One 


of the attractive features for lumbermen was the small 
sawmill in full operation as well as actual demonstration 
of damming of rivers for creating ‘‘floods’’ for floating 
of logs. Other features of the show, which was under 
the complete direction of forestry students, were a 
model national forest in miniature; tree dentistry, show 
ing in detail the methods of repairing trees; ideal rural 
school tree planting; distillation of wood; river driving 
and types of gates and dams; summer school exhibit, 
showing activities of forestry students in the woods 
during the last summer; camp cookery; various forest 
products; saw exhibit; working model of erosion; various 
tree specimens of the United States; tree diseases; wood 
lot management; and devices used in logging operations. 
An attractive collection of forest views was admired 
by many. Lectures, illustrated by hand colored slides, 
were given on ‘‘River Driving,’’ ‘‘Logging’’ and 
‘*Forest Fires.’’ 





LUMBER exports from the Province of Quebee to the 
United States in 1913 were but slightly in excess of those 
of the previous year, largely due to the greater demand 
for lumber for home building operations. There was 
also a shrinkage in production, but the year altogether 
was a profitable one on account of the excellent prices 
received, especially during the first half of the year. 
Yellow pine from the United States was a keen compet- 
itor of hemlock and spruce in border territory. 
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COMING CONVEN 


Lumber and Sash and Door 
Exchange, Minneapolis, 


December 26—Mississippi Valley 
Salesmen’s Association, Lumber 
Minn. Annual meeting. 

January—San Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s Club, Fresno, Cal. 

Annual meeting. 

January 5, 6—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Mem 
phis. enn. Annual meeting. 

January 7—Directors of the Southern Pine Assqciation, St. 
Louis, Mo. Special meeting. 

January 9—Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Nelson, B. C. Annual meeting. 

January ¥Y—Puget Sound Log Scaling & Grading Bureau, 
Everett, Wash. Annual meeting. 

January 11—American Forestry Association, Wooiworth Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y. Annual meeting 

January 11—Western Red Cedar Association. Spokane, Wash 

Annual meeting. 


Association, 


January 11—Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, Cleveland 
Ohio. Annual meeting. 
January 12—Northern Montana Forestry Association, Kalis- 


pell, Mont. Annual meeting. 


January 12, 18—Tight Barrel Stave Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion, Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual meet- 
ing. 
13—North Carolina Forestry Association, Raleigh, 


January 
N. C. Annual meeting. 

January 13-15—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Rome 
Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual meeting. 

January 16—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Gayoso 
Hotel. Memphis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January 19%—Mass meeting of yellow pine manufacturers 
discuss plans and policies of the new Southern Pine Asso 
ciation, New Orleans, La. 

January 19-21—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
tional Guard Armory, Minneapolis, Minn 
ing. 

January 19-21—Colorado & Wyoming 
sociation. Denver. Colo. Annual meeting. 

January 19-21—American Wood Preservers’ Association, Con- 

gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

January 20—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Severin. Indianapolis. Ind. Annual meeting. 
January 21, 22—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 

sociation, Hotel Illmo, East St. Louis, Il. 

January 21, 22— National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 

Gayoso Hotel. Memphis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January 21, 22—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Monticello Hotel, Norfolk. Va. Annual meeting. 

January 26, 27—Northern White Cedar Association, 
apolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 26, 27—Retail Lumber Dealers’ 


Na- 
Annual meet- 


Lumber Dealers’ As- 


As- 
Annual meeting 


Minne- 


Association of Indi- 


ana, Claypoo! Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting 
January 26. 27—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
<rs’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 


Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 26-28—National Association of Builders 
Virginia Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. Annual] meeting. 

January 27—Central Association Lumber and Sash and Door 
Salesmen, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual 
meeting. 

January 27, 28—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Hotel 
Walton, Philadelphia, Pa. Annu] meeting. 

January 27-29—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

January 28, 29—Empire State Association cf Wholesale Lum- 
ber and Sash and Door Salesmen of the State of New 
York, Powers Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

January 28, 29—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States. Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio Annual 
meeting. 

January 28, 29—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Powers Hotel, Rochester, N. Y An- 
nual meeting. 

February 2—Michigan Association 
and Sash and Door Salesmen, Mt 
meeting. 

February 2. 3—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 

Mt. Clemens. Mich. Annual meeting. 

February 3—Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
kane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

February 3-5—Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, New Willard Hotel, Washington. D. C. Annual 
meeting. 

February 4, 5—Union Association of Lumber and Sash and 

Door Salesmen, Toledo, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

February 4, 5—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers. 
Toledo, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

February 10-12—Tllinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. I] Annual meet- 


Exchanges. 


of the Traveling Lumber 
Clemens, Mich. Annual 


Association. 


Association. Spo 


ing. 
February 16-18—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Assncia- 
tion. Hotel Pfister. Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 


February 17. 18 Retail umber Dealers’ 
sylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 
February 17-18—Western Retail Lumbermen’s 

House of Hoo-Hoo, San Francisco. Cal. Annual meeting 
February 24—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
umber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hotel, South Bend. 
Ind. Annual meeting. 
February 24, 25—Forest 
Special meeting. 
21—American 
International 
meeting. 





Association of Penn- 


Association. 


Products Federation, Chicago, li 


July Forestry 


Exposition, 


Association. 


Panama-Pacific 
San Francisco, S 


Cal. Special 





GUM LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Tastefully printed upon a veneer of gum wood, formal 
invitation to the annual meeting of the Gum Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, to be held in Hotel Gayoso 
Memphis, Tenn., Jannary 16, has been generously dis 
tributed, and states that ‘‘Topics of general interest 
to you will be diseussed.’’ Secretary J. M. Pritchard. 
who was in Chicago on Thursday of this week, con 
firmed that statement in conversation with the AMER- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. The program for the annual meeting. 
now in preparation, contemplates much out of the ordi- 
nary. It will include an address on kiln drying of lum- 
ber by H. B. Tieman,.of-the Forest Service Laboratory. 
Madison, Wis., of which the association invites a full 
diseussion. F. R. Bayard, of Chicago, will speak of costs 
of production, of which @ general discussion is expected, 
and the association expects an address from ‘‘a gentle- 
man of national reputation’’ on research work, which is 
a progressively important part of the association’s activ- 
ity and will figure largely in the convention. Along this 
line the association is making exhaustive studies of gum 
lumber from the log to the delivery of the lumber and 
beyond, and it invites the codperation of all who use 
that product, by correspondence and otherwise. 
Secretary Pritchard is convinced that the coming 
annual will be one of the most largely attended of any 
of the annual conventions of the year and one of the 


most interesting and profitable. Its discussions, aside 
from its routine work (in a large measure inclusive of 
routine work), will be along entirely practical lines. 





WESTERN RED CEDAR ASSOCIATION TO ELECT. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 12.—The annual meeting and 
election of officers of the Western Red Cedar Association 
will be held in the offices of Lindsley Bros. Company, 
Peyton Block, January 11. No formal program will be 
prepared, according to Secretary R. L. Bayne. A general 
discussion will ensue on marketing prospects and meth- 
ods. M. P. Flannery, of B. J. Carney & Co., is president 
of the association. 





LOGGERS OF FLATHEAD VALLEY WILL 
ORGANIZE. 

KALISPELL, Mont., Dec.~12..-—Loggers of Flathead and 
Lincoln counties met in Kalispell December 8, to discuss 
matters of interest. Henry Good was chosen temporary 
chairman, and George W. Slack temporary secretary, 
and a committee consisting of A. FE. Boorman, W. R. 
Ballard, and Thomas Gardner was appointed to draft 
bylaws and constitution, to be presented at a meeting 
to be held soon, to form a permanent organization. 





SCUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION. 

The directors of the newly organized Southern Pine 
Association have been called. to meet in St. Louis on 
Thursday, January 7, 1915, to complete organization 
plans and policies to be presented at a mass meeting of 
lumbermen that will be held in New Orleans, La., on 
Tuesday, January 19. It is expected that at this mass 
meeting the new association will be fully iaunched and 
begin what is hoped to be a long career of usefulness 
to the lumber trade. 


TO DISCUSS THE NEW YEAR’S WORK. 


Comprehensive Program for the Annual Meeting of 
the American Forestry Association. 








Secretary P. S. Ridsdale, of the American Forestry 
Association, advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the 
annual meeting of that organization will be held in 
New York City January 11. Headquarters will be in 
the Woolworth Building. The main purpose of the 
meeting is to diseuss the work of the association for 
1915. 


The tentative program as announced is as follows: 


Morning—Dr. Henry S. Drinker, Presiding. 
10 am. Address of welcome—Dr. Henry S. Drinker, presi- 
dent American Forestry Association. 
10:10. How the American Forestry Association 
operate with the Forest Service—Henry S.~- Graves, 
foresier of the United States. 


can co- 
chief 


10:30. Discussion. 

10:45. What the American Forestry Association can do 
for State forestry—C. R. Pettis, chief forester New York 
State: W. T. Cox, chief forester Minnesota. 

11 :0: Discussion. 





. The service which the American Forestry Associa 
in render in educational work—Dean Hugh P. Baker, 
York State College of Forestry. 


11:40. Discussion. 
11:50. How can the American Forestry Magazine be made 
more useful and attractive ?—Gilbert H. Grosvenor, Editor 


National Geographic 
The Independent. 
12:30p.m. Adjourn. 


Magazine; W. B. Howland, publisher 


Afternoon—Charles Lathrop Pack, Presiding. 


2:15 p.m. What shall be the policy of the American For- 
estry Association toward proposed forestry legislation? 


Prof. H. H. Chapman, Yale Forest School. 


2:30. Discussion. 
2:45. What practical assistance can the American For 
estry Association render to the lumber industry?—J. E. 


Rhodes, secretary National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion. 

3:00. Discussion. 

3:15. What can the American Forestry Association do to 
stimulate private forestry 7—Prof. S. N. Spring, Cornell State 
College of For 7. 

: Discussion. . 

What the American Forestry Association can do to 
encourage the use of forests for recreation—Warren H. Miller, 
editor Field and Stream. 

4:00. Discussion. 

4:15. Adjourn. 

4:30to 6:50. Business meeting of the Society of Amer- 
ican Foresters. 





: < :00. Dinner-——The McAlpin Hotel, Charles F,. Quincy, pre- 
siding. 
8:00. What the American Forestry Association might do 


on the Pacific coast with special reference to the proposed 
meeting at the Panama-Pacific Exposition—E. T. Allen, for 
ester for the Western Forestry & Conservation Association 
and Pacific coast representative of the American Forestry 
Association. 

8:30. What the American Forestry Association might do 
for eastern and Canadian pulp and paper interests—-George 
S. Ostrander. 

8:50. What the American Forestry Association can do in 
helping to solve the lumber trade problems—E. A. Sterling 
forest and timber engineer. 

Address—What we can all do to get together. 

Secretary Ridsdale advises that 

The sessions will be devoted to addresses and discussions 
by leading experts upon how the American Forestry Associa- 
tion may be of the best service’in the various phases of forest 
conservation during 19159 It will be essentially a meeting 
for practical purposes. Every topic will be of deep interest 
and the discussions of great value to those directly inter- 
ested in the forests 4nd forest products. 


A dinner will be given in the evening at the MeAlIpin 
Hotel and a luncheon at 12:30 to 2 p. m. in the rath 





The way to make a Merry Christmas 
for yourself is to make Christmas merry 
for someone else. 


TIONS. 


. been shut off. 


.Japan’s normal consumption, and will be ready to begin 


— 


skeller of the Wéolworth Building, the former to «og 
$2.50 and the latter $1. Addresses will follow the {iy 


ner, Tor both events reservations in advance are nies. 
sary. Headquarters of the association will be at the 


McAlpin Hotel, 





MISSISSIPPI VALLEY SALESMEN TO MEE”, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dee. 15.—The annual mee’ ing 
of the Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & 100; 
Salesmen’s Association will be held Saturday, Decen he; 
26, at 2 p. m. at 1013 Lumber Exchange, Minneapvlis, 
Reports will be received and officers elected for the 
ensuing year. 





NATIONAL AND STATE BUILDERS TO MEEFT, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Dec. 14.—Plans are being made for 
the annual convention of the National Association of 
Builders’ Exchanges, which will be held here January 


26 to 28 inclusive. At the same time or rather on 
January 25 the annual meeting of the Ohio State 


Association of Builders’ Exchanges will be held. Che 
object is to attract as many builders to the Buck»ye 
capital as possible. The headquarters for both con 
ventions will be at the Virginia Hotel. 

The principal business before the national organizatiou 
is the adoption of an uniform contract between con. 
tractors and architects. A joint committee representing 
both architects and contractors has prepared a form of 
uniform contract which will come before the American 
Institute of Architects at its annual meeting at Phila- 
delphia. The question before the National Association 
of Builders’ Exchanges will be on adoption. 

Governor-Elect Willis, who will be inducted into office 
at that time, will deliver an address of welcome on 
behalf of the State and Mayor George J. Karb will 
welcome the delegates on behalf of the city. 

The chief business before the State organization will 
be the question of adopting a State building code. he 
last session of the Ohio general assembly appointed a 
commission to revise the State code which will be sub 
mitted at the meeting. 

John W. Boren, of Dayton, is president of the State 
organization and E. A. Roberts, of Cleveland, is secre 
tary. J. W. Lewman, of Louisville, is president of the 
National organization and J..M. Vollmer is secretary. 





PUBLICITY THAT PROVED EFFECTIVE. 





How an Iowa Lumber Company Found Concrete Re- 
sults From Its Advertising. 





For several years the Jewett Lumber Company, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, has been conducting an active adver 
tising campaign that has been characterized by a 
number of original features. George A. Jewett, of that 
company, induced each of the local daily newspapers 
to publish a home builders’ page, having a house plan 
for the central feature. Surrounding the house plan, 
which was accompanied by a description, were the ad- 
vertisements of concerns that contribute to the build 
ing, furnishing and equipping of homes. The Jewett 
Lumber Company’s advertisements usually occupied the 
space in the middle of the page immediately below th« 
house plans, and consisted generally of a ‘‘serial for 
home builders.’’ These advertisements were written 
by Mr. Jewett and were devoted to a discussion of the 
plans appearing above them. A conversational style 
was adopted, and suggestions were made for the build- 
ing of houses in such a way as to utilize in their ex 
teriors and interiors the numerous wood products sup- 
plied by the Jewett Lumber Company. Mr. Jewett, as 
well as each of the other advertisers on the page, used 
in his advertisement a slogan, the Jewett Lumber Com- 
pany ’s slogan being ‘‘ Everything from the foundation 
to the chimney top.’’ 

After these advertisements had been running for 
many months the publisher of one of the local papers 
conceived the idea of running a home builders’ page 
with spaces for the advertisers occupied by their slogans 
only, and offering a cash prize to the reader who would 
identify most of the advertisers by their slogans, When 
the contestavas closed the publisher informed the 
Jewett Lumbér Company that of the 500 responses 
received ‘‘Everything from the foundation to the 
chimney top’’ was attributed to the Jewett Lumber 
Company in every case but two. This was taken to in 
dicate that Mr. Jewett’s advertising had been con 
ducted in such a way as to impress his company’s name 
indelibly upon the readers of the papers in which its 
advertisements appeared. 

The Jewett Lumber Company, however, has ample 
evidence of the profitableness of its advertising cam- 
paign in the form of substantial increases in its busi- 
ness. Mr. Jewett has declared on several~oceasions 
that the money spent for advertising has been the best 
business investment he has ever made. So fully con 
vinced is he of the value of local advertising that he 
is determined to continue indefinitely his expenditure 
for newspaper space on a scale at least as large as it 
the past. 

JAPAN has hitherto imported wood pulp from Norway 
and Sweden in large quantities, which supply has now 
A pulp making plant is now projected. 
‘which will be large enough to supply about one-third of 


operations next spring. 
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WESTERN FORESTERS’ ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 


Convention Discusses Fire Fighting Problems—Asks for More Liberal Appropriations from 
Congress—Favors Admitting Foreign Vessels to 


Tacoma, WAsH., Dec. 8.—During the last two days 
aad ending up with an elaborate banquet at the Com- 
nercial Club tonight, the Western Forestry & Conserva- 


tion Association held its annual conference. The an- 
nual brought out a large attendance of lumbermen, log- 
gers, timber owners, State and Government Forest Ser- 
vce officials and railroad officials from the Pacifie coast 
States and British Columbia, 


The first day’s program was taken up with routine 
matters, reports and reviews of forest protective work 
during the past year, This included the work by pri- 
vite owners, States, Government and the railroads. 

The second day’s program was devoted to matters of 
general interest that affect lumbermen and timber own- 
ers in the United States and Canada. Among other 
things the meeting adopted resolutions memoralizing 
Congress to stop the forcing of Government timber sales 
during a time of great market depression such as the 
present and asking that foreign bottoms be allowed to 
enter the trade between the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. 

San Francisco was unanimously chosen as the place 
for holding the annual meeting next year, the date to 
be determined later by the president of the association. 

Timber insurance and tax legislation received con- 
siderable attention. The public was welcomed to all 
sessions of the meeting and any pertinent suggestions 
were cordially received, 

The business sessions of the meéting were held in 
the large, beautiful assembly rooms of the Tacoma Com- 
mercial Club, on the ninth floor of the Tacoma Building, 
Tacoma’s finest office building, which was constructed 
jointly by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company and the 
Tacoma Commercial Club. 


THE FIRST SESSION. 


The first session of the conference was opened 
promptly at 10 o’clock by Judge Flewelling, who, after 
informally greeting the delegates, read his opening ad- 
dress, in which he referred to the present deplorable 
conditions in the lumber trade, to the proposed varia- 
tion from the usual routine of annual meetings and to 
the progress of the association, saying of the last 
named: ‘*We can say now, without fear of successful 
contradiction, that we have the best fire fighting 
machine in the world, and that it is run on as sound 
principles and with as good results as the best private 
business organization in the country.’’ He paid tribute 
to the officers of the association, especially to Forester 
Allen, and asked that ‘‘every man present contribute 
a few words to the discussion of the important subjects 
which will be handled,’’ and turned the meeting over 
to the association with the request: ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, 
let us lay aside all gloomy forebodings and talk busi- 
ness, not war.’’ 


Secretary-Treasurer George M. Cornwall submitted a, 


brief report as to the finances of the association in 
which he pointed out that in his estimation the question 
of financing the organization was not fairly distributed, 
as Montana and California pay nothing and Oregon 
much less than Idaho and Washington. 

Forester E. T. Alken then read his report of the work 
of the association and a summary of the season’s pri- 
vate losses on the Pacific coast. After referring to the 
work of previous years he declared that the 1914 fire 
season was ‘‘one of the worst in history as far as 
hazard is coneerned,’’ and that he ‘‘reported only for 
timber owners represented in our constituent patrol as- 
sociations. ‘These, with a contributing membership acreage 
of under 13,000,000 acres, patroled over 20,C00,000 acres. 
They employed over 600 regular patrolmen and hired not 
far from 10,000 emergency helpers for varying periods. 
Chey spent about $500,000 altogether. They handled 3,000 
fires considered worthy of report. They kept the_ total 
acreage of merchantable timber burned down to 30,000 
acres, or about one-seventh of 1. percent. Timber killed 
or injured was about 462 million feet, less than a tenth of 
1 percent of the approximately 500 billion guarded. It was 
3 billion feet in 1910. The actual destruction of timber 
that was not salvaged was only 342 million this year, or 
about a fifteenth of 1 percent. It was five times as great 
in 1910. 

Expenditures, Mr. Allen showed, had been greatly 
lessened. He gave details of a ‘‘safety first’’ educa- 
tional program, associated with which the association 
has pursued a campaign for the general exploitation 
of west coast lumber. The report concluded with ref- 
erences to the association’s efforts for equitable taxa- 
tion and its attention to State legislation, in regard to 
the latter advising continued watchfulness. 


Conservation by States. 

Eight-minute reviews of 1914 experiences of private 
patrols were given by the representatives of the 
forestry associations of Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon and California. That for Montana, made by A. 
E. Boorman, of the Northern Montana Forestry Asso- 
ciation, recited that the last had been a trying year to 
his organization, which, besides fighting fires, had done 


_a great deal in educational work in its district, which 


embraces approximately 1,000,000 acres, 800,000 acres 
of which is listed under its codperative agreement. The 
report showed that during May climatic conditions 
were adverse to forest protection, as was somewhat the 
case in June, July and August. During 1914, 104 fires 
occurred within the codperative fire district, burning 
over practically 1,847 acres, as compared with 31 fires, 
burning over 182 acres, last year. ‘‘The total cost of 


_to the report of George S. Long, of Tacoma. 








handling fires this year was $12,289.92, and half of this 
cost was paid by the Government.’’ The loss was 
mostly on Government land. Fires were caused as fol- 
lows: 37 by sparks from locomotives; 16 by lightning; 
13 by campers; 13 by parties clearing land; 3. in- 
cendiary; 8 miscellaneous, and 14 unknown. The ex- 
pense of handling the fire situation aggregated 2 cents 
an acre, which provided a fund of $7,562, ‘‘ which was 
equivalent to $15,126 in handling fires under the codpera- 
tive agreement.’’ The report went into detail as to the 
number of fires handled in the different sections, and 
stated that the association’s membership now numbers 
184 and that it planned to extend its boundary lines to 
place fully 65 percent of the standing timber in north- 
western Montana under the supervision and protection 
of the association and Government. The organization 
is looking for radical legislative help in the near future. 

A, W. Laird, president of the Northern Idaho Forestry 
Association, reported for that organization that it had 
suffered ‘‘almost unprecedented losses of timber and 
other property and had spent vast sums of money in 
fighting forest fires’’ in 1914. Unusually careful prepa- 
rations had been made at the beginning of the season 
for fighting fires, including educational efforts on an 
extensive scale, and ample camp equipment, tools, 
horses etc. The report went into detail of organization 
on an exhaustive scale and expressed appreciation of 
the help of subsidiary associations. It gave details of 
climatie conditions and of the association’s campaigns 
of education and publicity. Northern Idaho had suf- 
fered the loss of 17,250 acres of green timber, involving 
377,000,000 feet of merchantable timber, of which the 
salvage will be small. The association’s total expendi- 
tures were $216,000. Included in the losses were sev- 
eral million feet of logs, cedar poles and ties. Mr. 
Laird spoke highly of the work of ‘‘the real woodsman, 





A. L, FLEWELLING, OF SPOKANE, WASH. ; 
President Wesiern Forestry & Conservation Association. 


the lumberjack,’’ and stated that ‘‘it pays, and pays 
well, to go to almost any lengths and spend any reasona- 
ble amount of money to get your men to the fire im- 
mediately it is discovered and to have plenty of men 
there to effectually stamp it out quickly. The time to 
control a forest fire is when it starts.’’ 

The Washington Forest Fire association, the forestry 
department of the State and the forestry department 
of the Federal Government almost exclusively control 
efforts for forest protection in Washington, according 
The ter- 
ritory covered is about 3,800,000 acres of privately 
owned timber, ‘‘and the association in its work repre- 
sents ownership aggregating 2,800,000 acres.’’ Details 
of the fire patrol work in Washington were given by 
Mr. Long, dating from early in May of the present 
year. He said that 1914 was probably ‘‘one of the 
most hazardous seasons of any that have been ex- 
perienced since our association was at work.’’ This 
necessitated the services of the association’s entire 
foree of fire fighters, which handled 345 fires. In all 
150,000 aeres were involved with actual stumpage loss 
of about 30,000,000 feet in a timbered area estimated 
as being covered with 150,000,000,000 to 200,000,000,000 
feet of timber. The financial loss approximated $200,- 
000. The report gave details of origins of fires and re- 
ferred to the value of forecasting dangerous. fire 
weather. It recommended the lengthening of the closed 
season—that it should begin not later than May 10 
and continue to October 1, and that owners of all tim- 
ber in the timber belt be made to contribute to the 
expense of fire patrol. Also, that ‘the present laws 
should so be amended that the chief fire warden or the 
State fire warden, or both, be given authority to clean 
up-any bad hazardous situation where the owner will 
not attend to it. 


Coastwise Trade. 


For the Oregon Forest Fire Association the report 
was read by J. W. Alexander, its vice president, who 
reported small loss of green timber in that State—‘‘a 
loss of less than one ten-thousandth of 1 percent of the 
total supply of privately owned timber in the State.’” 
-atrolmen to the number of 275 covered a timbered 
area of 9,775,000,000 acres and were especially busy 
during August. Their total cost was about $118,000. 
Oregon has 428 wardens, including privately owned 
timber, and the expense of this force amounted to $140, 
687. Green timber to the amount of 27,097,000 board 
feet was burned at a loss of $26,245; 1,249 fires were 
extinguished as against 383 in 1913. Following other 
details the report said ‘‘the compulsory patrols all con- 
tinue to be effective in guaranteeing an equal distribu- 
tion of expense among owners, and its provisions are 
generally accepted as sound.’’ Mr. Alexander declared 
that the best possible codperation exists between Fed- 
eral, State and private fire protection agencies, ‘‘and 
this to no small extent aided in the prompt suppres- 
sion of fires.’’ 

The work of the California Forest Protective Asso- 
ciation was reviewed in a report by George H. Rhodes, 
of San Francisco, who enumerated five unusually em- 
phasized hazards during the season under review, but 
reported the loss of privately owned timber as prac- 
tically nothing. California has twenty-eight timbered 
counties, on which stand 4,969,307 acres of merchanta- 
ble timber, which suffered a loss of $750 during the 
year, a result attributed to codperation of settlers, 
stockmen, travelers, campers, hunters and others, sup- 
plemented by the publicity campaign ‘‘carried on dur- 
ing the dry season by the California Forest Protective 
Association.’’ This work has been aided through the 
public schools, the publie press and local forest protec- 
tive associations, of which, during 1914, five were or- 
ganized, making nine active associations in the State. 
Mr, Rhodes said that fully 90 percent of the owners 
of timber Jands in California ‘‘employ some regular 
and effective means of protecting the timber from 
forest fires,’’ and that at least 60 percent of the own- 
ers codperate with others. No fires were attributed to 
incendiary origin, k' t some were due to careless hunt- 
ers and campers. The amount expended for fire pre- 
vention by timber owners was over $17,000. 

Similar reviews for States and the Government were 
given by State Forester J. C. VanHook, of Montana; 
E. W. Ferris, of Washington; F, A. Elliott, of Oregon 
and Washington, and F. A. Silcox, of Montana and 
Idaho. That for Montana found a‘‘‘marked decrease 
in the fire hazard from human agencies as compared 
with previous years.’’ ‘‘There is evidence,’’ said Mr. 
VanHook, ‘‘of the public awakening to a great 
economic loss occasioned by fires, to the fact that a 
large percentage of fires are caused by human agen- 
cies—therefore, preventable—and that their preserva- 
tion is a public responsibility.’’ The report cited gen- 
eral codperation in fire prevention and extinguishment 
and a greater hazard in weather conditions in July, 
August and September of 1914 than in the correspond- 
ing months of 1913. Montana in 1914 employed nine- ° 
teen patrolmen for an area of 411,000 acres at a cost of 
$3,500. Among other comments Mr. VanHook’s re- 
port made the following: 

The causes of fire as recorded and given publicity by the 
United States Forest Service point to a promising field for 
successful efforts in fire prevention. This record shows 
that of the enormous annual loss 75 percent is due to three 
preventable causes: that 35 percent of the fires in Idaho 


and western Montana during 1914 was due to one pre- 
ventable cause, These facts give rise to other questions: 
Why these continued losses from such causes? Is it the 


business and duty of the State, nation and a few private 
citizens to maintain an organization at an annual cost of 
several million dollars in a more or less futile attempt to 
prevent property losses due to the carelessness and_ indif- 
ference of others? Preventable causes of losses shonld be 
removed. Needed legislation should be secured and_ en- 
forced. When two-thirés of our fire losses’ have been 
eliminated we may confidently expect reasonable success 
in the prevention of fire losses due to natural causes. 

A notably dry season in Oregon in 1914 was reported 
by State Forester F. A. Elliott. The State had a total 
of 1,254 fires on privately owned lands, attributed to 
twelve causes, of which the largest number, 278, were 
listed as ‘‘unknown,’’ and the next largest, 228, as of 
incendiary origin. The loss in board feet was 27,970,- 
000, of estimated value of $26,245, possible salvage of 
which will reduce the amount to $20,000. The damage 
to logs and equipment was $42,307. State and private 
agencies paid for protection $154,705. Timber owners 
and others had 405 paid wardens in service and 251 
citizens served as volunteers. The sixteen patrol asso- 
ciations in the organization represent about 4,200,000 
acres. 

Similar statistics for Washington and Oregon were 
given by George H. Cecil, district forester, and for 
Montana and Idaho by F. A. Sileox, the report of the 
latter being in exhaustive detail with valuable recom- 
mendations for future work. 

This was followed by a report formulated by H. R. 
MeMillan, chief forester of British Columbia, which 
was read in his absence by R. E.,: Benedict, of the 
British Columbia Forest Service, which recounted that 
that. Service had under its administration 150,000,000 
acres of forest, and gave details of the care of that 
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area under eleven district foresters and thirty-five 
rangers, who handle the work of 187 fire wardens. The 
report went into minute detail of the conduct and work 
of the British Columbia Forest Service and frankly 
stated that the Service was indebted to the ‘‘ma- 
ehinery, ideas and products of your association’’ for 
the efficiency of some of its work. 
MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Monday afternoon’s convention opened at 2 o’clock 
and was devoted largely to the reading by the secre- 
tary of the railroad fire report, composed of data con- 
cerning fires along rights of way, causes, responsibility 
in handling ete., during 1914, and contributed by pro- 
tective agencies and railroads at the request of the 
1913 committee on railroad hazard. This was discussed 
by R. D. Prettie, Judge Flewelling, T. J. Humbird and 
others. 

Fire Prevention Forecasts. 

Edward A, Beals treated his subject, ‘‘Fire Wind 
Forecasts,’’ exhaustively. He prefaced it by referring 
to his plan made early in 1913 with Forester E. T. 
Allen, who obtained a forecast of the conditions that 
cause the rapid spread of forest fires. Following a con- 
sultation with Mr. Allen, Mr. Chapman and Mr. Cecil 
and the speaker, authority was received from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to obtain and disseminate the 
forecasts and adopt ‘‘precautionary measures such as 
increasing the patrols, temporarily shutting down 
dangerous logging operations, stopping burning per- 
mits ete.,’’? through which loss might be prevented. 

The speaker cited the instance of obtaining weather 
reports from British Columbia, in which section threat- 
ening conditions first appear, and said that he had the 
hearty codperation of the Canadian Government and 
the British Columbia forest officials and through it and 
reports received from other sources he believed that 
the weather bureau would.soon be ‘‘in a position to be 
of real service to the fire fighters of the forest, and it 
would not surprise me if our forecasts could be utilized 
by the fire fighters in the cities, for whatever causes 
fire to increase in the country will operate the same 
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way in cities.’’ Mr, Beals referred to the publication 
of an article written by himself covering historical 
fires in other sections and said that through Mr, Allen’s 
insistance a plan was formulated in codperation with 
the association of the United States Forest Service 
which its originators hoped to carry out successfully. 
This involved location and movement of high and low 
pressure areas that promised to assume proportions 
that would cause hot winds, especially those of more 
than average velocity, and it was planned to dis- 
seminate this information. He referred to the codpera- 
tive work of the weather bureau as of great importance 
and gave a substantial account of variations in tem- 
perature of Washington and Oregon with comparisons 
as with 1910 and 1914, together with rainfall and 
humidity of those seasons and the altitudes respec- 
tively, covering in detail statistics for Tacoma, Seattle, 
Portland, Roseburg, Spokane and Walla Walla, saying 
‘*from this meteorological comparison you can indi- 
rectly measure the improvement that has taken place 
in the efficiency of your fire protection service, for, as 
I have shown, the season of 1914 was more favorable 
for forest fires than the season of 1910, and you are all 
aware that the losses this year did not compare with 
those experienced in 1910.’’ 

Mr. Beals produced and referred to a chart showing 
‘‘how hazard as a combination of drouth and wind 
may be graphically represented for different seasons 
or localities.’’ This he explained at length. The Port- 
land record was taken as an illustration, but for prac- 
tical purposes he said similar charts should be prepared 
for each national forest and for equally large units 
under private ownership. He explained the practical 
use of this chart and declared that such a chart would 
be of aid to investors, bonding concerns and in the 
discussion of timber insurance. Continuing, he said: 

It is my belief that if the association wardens, forest 
supervisors and the officials of the Weather Bureau con- 
scientiously do their best to perfect the plan it will be suc- 
cessful and be of great help to those engaged in preventing 
the spread of forest fires: * * * 

It is believed that weather stations are already estab- 
lished. in representative places throughout the forested 
areas in the Pacific Northwest, but if not they should be. 


After this is done the next step should be to divide the 
territory into sections. The United States Forest Service 
has done this and the territory looked after by a forest 
supervisor makes a good unit. I am not so well advised 
regarding the best way in which the boundaries of units 
should be defined in the territory covered by your associa- 
tions. Mr. Humiston’s and Mr. Ross’ territory will make 
units that can be conveniently handled, but Mr. Joy’s is 
too large and should be subdivided if forecasts are to be 
localized. The same can also be said of Mr. Chapman's 
territory, which I understand covers all of Oregon except 
the part under the jurisdiction of the Forest Service. 

He gave further detailed information for the prae- 
tical conduct of weather stations and those in charge 
of them and concluded by saying: 

If we can get our forecasters to post themselves on the 
weather conditions causing forest fires to spread, especially 
on those conditions that constitute an emergency as defined 
by the forest officials, and can get some of the leaders on 
your side to post themselves on the forecasting part of 
the problem, we will both be in a better position to work 
together to conserve the valuable interests entrusted to our 
care, and I for one am most anxious to do all in my power 
to help the work along. 

Mr. Beals was thanked and applauded for his paper, 
which was diseussed by R. E. Benedict, of the British 
Columbia Forest Service, by Chairman Flewelling and 
others. 


Emergency Fire Fighting. 


C. S. Chapman, of the Oregon Forest Fire Associa 
tion, presented a new idea in a plan for a system for 
financing emergency fire fighting. ‘‘Under the pres- 
ent system,’’ he said ‘‘owners who join together for 
the protection of their property each share alike on an 
acreage basis and all expenses incurred for patrol or 
fire fighting.’’ This involves a high acreage assess- 
ment. For the present system Mr. Chapman suggested 
a mutual insurance plan, each patrol’s organization 
paying into a common fund one-fourth cent per acre 
annually, to be used for fire fighting purposes only, 
such payment to continue annually until a fund repre- 
senting one cent per acre on all contributing acres has 
been paid in, each patrol organization to be entitled 
the use of this fund after an amount equal to one-half 
cent per acre has been expended by the association for 
actual fire fighting. The directors of the association 
may make requisition for such money as is needed, 
which they are entitled to use under restrictions that 
were outlined. Associations and individuals under 
this plan would be limited to a fund of 3 cents per 
acre on the total contributing acreage of the associa- 
tion for fire prevention uses. The address gave fur 
ther details of the care and distribution of the pro 
posed fund. The plan was discussed by F. C. Knapp, 
of Portland, and was referred to a committee. 


State Fire Policies. 


F. A. Elliott, State forester of Oregon, gave an ad 
dress on ‘‘State Fire Policies,’’ advocating ‘‘a clear 
eut general policy to represent the commonwealth’s 
attitude on all essential points, from which all further 
details can be worked out.’’ The address advocated 
the strengthening of fire laws and changes in the 
punitive sections of the Oregon laws, amplified author- 
ity for clearing up slash, stricter supervision of hunt 
ing, and more generous allowance for forestry work. 
This was discussed by J. C. Van Hook, State forester 
of Montana, in which in general he indorsed the ideas 
advanced by the former speaker. Some discussion of 
existing laws in different States tended to show that 
where the penalties were too severe they often de- 
feated the purpose of the law and it was better to 
have small enough fines prescribed that the cases might 
be brought in the minor courts. 

George H. Rhodes spoke of large quantities of 
‘brush Jand’’ in southern California that was with- 
out provision for fire protection, and advocated a law 
for taking care of water sheds where the timber 
growth is without commercial value. Mr. Flewelling 
stated that Mr. Rhodes would probably find that this 
land was in a forest reserve. Some of his friends 
had discovered a method of making paper out of cactus 
grown upon such land, and when they started cutting 
the cactus the Government arrested them for cutting 
Government timber. 


Committee Appointments. 


The following committees were named at this time: 
Nominations—B. R. Lewis, G. H. Rhodes, C. A. Thomp- 


son. 


Resolutions—G. M. Cornwall, R. E. Benedict, C. S. 
man, J. C. Van Hook, E. W. Ferris. 

Timber insurance—F. J. Davies. F. A. Blackwell, B. W. 
sawden, E. T. Allen, George McPherson. 

Emergency financing—F. C. Knapp, A. W. 
Long. A. E. Boorman. C. 8S. Chapman. 

tailroad hazard—E. W. Osborne, F. A. 
Prettie, T. J. Humbird, F. A. Elliott. 

Following an announcement of the banquet for 
Tuesday evening and an urgent invitation to all to 
attend, the first day’s session closed at 5 p. m. 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The first session of Tuesday was devoted to subjects 
of general interest, and the addresses were some of the 
most able and comprehensive that those in attend- 
ance had ever heard. Consequently the big assembly 
room of the Commercial Club remained filled until time 
for adjournment. Tuesday morning’s session was 
opened by a reading by the secretary of an address 
on ‘‘Timber Insurance,’’ by E, A. Sterling, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., who said that while no acceptable plan 
of forest fire insurance had ever been offered there 
has been no definite demand for insurance of the 
kind. He enumerated the conditions unfavorable to 
forest insurance in the past, conditions that have rad- 
ically improved in the last ten years, during which the 
effort has been made to insure standing timber. He 
instanced the Timber Land Owners’ Fire Protective 
Association, formed in Idaho in 1906, whose plan has 
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spread to twenty-nine or more private protective asso- 
ciations in twelve States and Quebee. Timbered arvas 
in the United States, with more or less fire protection 
comprise 92,000,000 acres of private land and 187,0\,. 
000 acres of public forest land—a total of 279,000,0\\0 
acres out of a grand total of 460,000,000. For some of 
this area the States afford protection. The speaker 
recited the great saving to standing timber offered ‘vy 


individual protective associations and contrasted it 
with the losses previous to their organization. From 
figures available he deduced that the average loss fru 
various fires through the country is below 1 perce t 


annually and said that ‘‘on well protected areas und:r 
normal conditions will not exceed one-half of 1 pir- 
cent.’’ In view of the character and efficiency of sys 
tematic protection now afforded, timber becomes 
acceptable insurance risk ‘‘safer in many cases th: 
other classes of property which already receive insi 
ance protection.’’ 

Mr. Sterling next considered a form of insuran 
to meet the needs of timberland owners, suggesting : 
form of mutual insurance, the hazards and eflicien 
of which he analyzed.* Details of the conduct of su 
insurance were gone into exhaustively by the speake:, 
who also enumerated the advantages of the Lloyd plan 
of risk. He emphasized the apparent advantages of 
interinsurance as applied to the insurance of standing 
timber, and cited its successful care of sawmill, lumber 
yard and other similar property in recent years. He 
gave details of the prospective cost of such insurance 
and the distribution of the expense. The report 
showed that interinsurance organizations have been 
declared as of full legal status. It outlined briefly the 
developments of similar insurance as applied to for 
estry in European countries. 

The address provoked much diseussion. Many of 
those who had formerly given the subject some thought 
were of the opinion that the cost of timber insurance 
would be excessive, not because the percentage of fire 
loss was great but because of the necessarily high cost 
of examining timber, difficulty of determining loss and 
great variance in conditions entering each different 
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risk. A committee was appointed during Monday’s 


session, which had considered this paper in advance in 
order to be prepared to discuss it at this meeting. In 
response to a call from President Flewelling, Forester 
EK. T. Allen stated that Mr. Sterling was an engineer 
and a forester; that he had been working on this sub 
ject for many months at the instance of eastern protec- 
tive organizations with which the plan had originated. 
It had been hoped that the details of the plan would 
be worked out in time to be presented at this meeting, 
but this having been found impossible Mr. Sterling’s 
paper was prepared and sent to the meeting for the 
consideration of the western timber owners. Mr. Allen 
thought that it would be well if out of the discussion 
the general attitude of the western timber owner 
toward timber insurance could be learned, which would 
either encourage or discourage the easterners in going 
ahead with their plans. 

President Flewelling stated that he had always con- 
sidered timber insurance impracticable because it was 
too cumbersome and because of the varied conditions 
in different risks. F. J. Davies, of Spokane, said that 
years ago he had taken the matter up with a London 
insurance company, but had come to the conclusion 
that the cost of such insurance would be out of reach. 
He had looked over Mr. Sterling’s paper and found 
it full of good ideas, and expressed the opinion that it 
might be worked out along lines of interinsurance. He 
said that cost was the vital question involved. He 
was afraid that the examinations of timber, determin- 
ing values ete. would bring the cost too high. 

George L. McPherson, of Portland, Ore., advanced 
about the same views. He was afraid that the matter 
would not receive much support from the timber own- 
ers in his section, 

F. A. Blackwell, of Spokane, had given the subject 
much thought and had come to the conclusion, like 
others, that the cost would be too high. 

Austin Cary, of Washington, D. C., thought the plan 
might be worked out om a regional or local system in- 
stead of taking in the entire country as Mr. Sterling 
had suggested. E. G. Ames, of Seattle, was afraid that 
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‘ferences in conditions were so radical that to make 
iitable rates would be impossible. 

On motion of F. C. Knapp, of Portland, the matter 

vas referred back to the committee that it might make 
report to the forester, which he in turn would trans- 
‘it to those in the East who are working out the plan. 


The Trades Commission. 


‘The Trades Commission Act, Its Provisions, Ob- 
‘ects and Probable Effect’’ was the subject of one of 
the most interesting addresses ever delivered before a 
ession of the Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
iation. Its author, B. S. Grosseup, is a prominent 
ittorney of Tacoma. His intelligent handling of the 
ubject was highly appreciated by his audience. Mr. 
“irosscup’s address gave details of the act of Con- 
eress ‘‘to create a Federal Trade Commission,’’ ap- 
proved September 26, 1914. He said among other 
things: 

The act does not set forth or define what shall consti- 
rute unfair competition. Literally construed, it confers 
upon five men despotic power over the whole field of com- 
mercial and manufacturing activity, except purely State 
transactions. The general welfare clause in the Federal 
constitution, coupled with the specific grant to Congress 
ff the power to regulate commerce among the States and 
ihe foreign countries, is the basis on which this legislation 
must rest. Will it be considered as a surrender to Govern- 
ment in the interest of society of the right to fix a limit 
on the barvest of industry, or will the statute be applied 
in the light of reason so as to preserve the right to acquire 
property so long as the means employed do not violate 


recognized principles of law? 


Following the paragraph quoted Mr, Grosseup offered 
an interpretation of the law and its general applica- 
tion. He analyzed the limitations of the proposed 
vommission’s powers and its relation to the Clayton 
act and treated in detail of historical precedence lead- 
ing up to the proposed formation of the commission. 
He offered an analysis of the effects of the act upon 
competition, and especially its relation to transporta- 
tion and to monopoly. His paper in some respects 
treated of the possibilities, adverse and otherwise, 
of the operation of the act and its effect upon general 
business. Mr. Grosscup received hearty applause and 
J, J. Donovan, of Bellingham, Wash., said he consid- 
ered the association and every man in the room under 
obligations to Mr, Grosseup for his efforts in preparing 
such a paper. He suggested that the secretary secure 
copies of it and send them broadcast to newspapers. 

J. T. 8. Lyle read a paper on the subject of the 
‘*Trend of Taxation,’’ which closed the Tuesday morn 
ing session, which was followed by luncheon. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Tuesday afternoon session took up as many 
important subjects as that of the morning. George H. 
Cecil, of the United States Forest Service, Portland, 
Ore., read a paper prepared by United States Forester 
H, S. Graves on the subject of ‘‘Discounting the 
States’ Share in the National Forest Resources.’’ After 
stating what had been achieved already in what he 
termed ‘‘a necessary new step in our national forest 
policy,’’ Mr, Graves’ paper stated that ‘‘a most im- 
portant service of the national forests is to aid in the 
upbuilding of local communities in other ways than 
merely through the development of individual resources 
within the forests themselves,’’ a service which he 
emphasized at some length. The paper spoke of the 
physical and commercial aspects of forestry develop 
ment, of destructive policies that have been suggested, 
offered a constructive plan and an application of the 
plan, and outlined a possible method of putting it into 
effect. Mr, Graves presented some object lessons on 
the plan’s practicability as shown in national forests 
in various parts of Oregon and California. He de- 
clared that the plan would make the public benefits of 
the national forests immediately realizable and would 
hasten the development of the national forest resources 
themselves, now in many cases unavailable because of 
lack of transportation; would give added security to 
forest fire protection, would work to the benefit of the 
small man in every way, and ‘‘finally there would be 
a clearer appreciation on the part of local communities 
of the important public benefits of the national forests; 
and in consequence of the present realization of the 
purposes of the national Government in this enterprise 
there would be a closer codperation between it and 
the public agencies, with the result of a more effective 
protection and demonstration of this property than 
otherwise would be possible.’’ 

Judge Flewelling said that he would be pleased to 
have voluntary discussions of Mr, Graves’ plan to get 
some money out of Government resources ‘‘and have 
a chance to spend it during our own lifetime.’’ FE. T. 
Allen said that he had suggested a similar plan three 
or four years ago, but the plan had been changed and 
made more local than he first thought of. It sounded 
well and he believed the population now needs money 
out of its timber more than it will fifty years hence. 
Mr. Allen said that some criticisms of his plan that 
had been offered were that we were more in need of 
reform in our State and country improvement work 
than in need of more money with which to do the 
work. <A further criticism was that such a plan might 
encourage road building where it was not needed. 
However, Mr, Allen said, these were only criticisms 
of the ordinary working out of the plan and not of 
the plan itself, which he thought very good. 

B. R. Lewis, of Seattle, complimented the plan and 
said he thought the ideas advanced were practical and 
timely. President Flewelling looked at the matter 
probably somewhat from a railroad man’s standpoint 
and said that he was afraid the country was building 
too many roads now and that in future years it was 
going to cost a lot of money to do the section work 
on these roads, because as time passes the roads have 
practically to be rebuilt. He criticised the Govern- 






ment for exploiting its timber too fast and said that 
it was not cutting mixed timber—not practicing con- 
servation. He was sorry that Forester Graves was 
unable to be present. 

F, A. Sileox, of the Forest Service, taking issue with 
President Flewelling, said that the Government was 
not cutting mixed timber, for the reason that the lum- 
bermen did not want it pushed on the market. Con- 
gress had forced the Forestry Department to sell tim- 
ber at times when the department did not think market 
conditions warranted. 

President Flewelling asked why the department did 
not cut down its force and curtail expense, to which 
Mr, Sileox replied that it considered its fire protection 
force only about 80 percent efficient now. 

A. W. Laird, of Potlatch, Idaho, asked Mr. Silcox if 
he thought that Congress could be prevailed upon to 
desist in its sales of timber while the market is in 
such deplorable condition if this meeting should memo- 
rialize that body to this effect. Mr. Silcox said that 
he thought the results might be good, but he pointed 
out that the Government is on the horns of a dilemma. 
There are two points of view: one, of the lumbermen, 
that the Government is forcing timber on a ‘ruinous 
market, causing waste, and the other from the people, 
who if timber sales were temporarily stopped would 
say that the Government was holding its timber for 
a high price and doing the same thing as the so-called © 
‘timber monopoly.’’ 

H. R. MeMillan, chief forester of British Columbia, 
delivered one of the most interesting papers of the 
many presented at the convention. His subject was 
the ‘‘Canadian View of the Lumbering Future.’’ Mr. 
MeMillan attributed the present conditions largely to 
ignorance of the true value of the lumber industry to 
the community. In speaking of the commercial impor- 
tance of timber in the Northwest he said that 

In British Columbia, of every dollar in the pocket of the 
wage earner, merchant or financier 33 cents is from_ the 
forest. *- * 42 percent of the public wealth of Wash- 
ington, 45 percent of the public wealth of Oregon and 31 
percent of the public wealth of Idaho are derived directly 
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from the logging camps, sawmills and other forest occupa 
tions. 

And later: 

The lumberman’s dollar is one of the world’s best trav- 
elers; of every dollar 40 cents goes to transportation com- 
panies, 35 cents to labor directly employed in the industry, 
15 cents to merchants for equipment and supplies, 10 cents 
for interest on capital invested. 

Mr. MeMillan declared that ‘‘the manufacture of 
lumber at the present time is the one great industry 
of North America which is operating at a serious 
loss,’? which assertion he anaylzed, and he declared 
that the industry should be put on a more profitable 
basis as a matter of public necessity. He deprecated 
the influences antagonistic to profitable manufacturing, 
referring to the overbuilding of sawmills, inequitable 
taxation, the necessity of turning timber into cash 
even at a loss ete. In his opinion ‘‘the only advantage 
which the manufacturer in British Columbia possesses 
over his competitor in the United States is found in 
the lower carrying costs,’’ and he pointed to dissimi- 
larities in conditions in the East thirty years ago and 
those current on the Pacific coast, and those affecting 
‘<the white pine man of the last century and the Doug- 
las fir producer of this century,’’ with ‘‘labor three 
times as high, freight rates three times as high, the 
keen, skillful competition of cement, steel and clay 
products at its hight,’’ and to western coast stumpage 
disabilities, especially in freights. On the influence 
of substitutes he said: ‘‘Only twenty years ago 95 
percent of our building materials was made from forest 
products; now the forest supplies only 65 percent,’’ 
and declared that in North American building during 
the period 1909 to 1912 the per capita consumption of 
lumber decreased one-seventh. 

Mr. MeMillan urged the use of generous advertising 
as a remedy, taking a lesson from the activity in that 
direction of manufacturers of substitutes, and as other 
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remedies reform in taxation and proper price regula 
tion, stating that 

Every argument that supports the Government regula- 
tion of railroad rates applies with equal force to a similar 
regulation of lumber prices. It is certain that with public 
regulation of lumber prices the public would not suffer 
through unrestrained competition. 

The speaker urged improved methods in cost of lum- 
bering and manufacturing and the maintenance of prof- 
itable prices and, especially, improved methods of mar 
keting. He declared that the increasing of the lumber 
price would not decrease the market for lumber. The 
main problems he regarded as ‘‘the maintenance of 
profitable lumber prices, the reduction of operating and 
manufacturing costs, the development of such an edu- 
cational and selling organization as will increase the 
demand for lumber’’—problems that he regarded as 
interrelated. He declared that ‘‘all reports to the con 
trary, the cost of manufacturing lumber is at present 
higher in British Columbia than on the average loca- 
tion in the northwestern States,’’ concluding with 

The problems of this industry can not be solved by com- 
petition between regional regions or individuals. They can 
be solved only .by coéperation between all persons inter- 
ested. The prosperity of the entire Pacific Northwest, both 
north and south of the international boundary line, hangs 
in the balance; that prosperity can not be in better care than 
with the lumbermen of the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association. 

The Tariff’s Influence. 


Following Mr. MeMillan’s address, which was heartily 
applauded, J. J. Donovan, of Bellingham, was given the 
floor. He spoke in substance about as follows: 

I am sure we are grateful to British Columbia for sending 
down an official who gives so many facts and figures and 


shows such a comprehensive knowledge of conditions on both 
sides of the line. 


It is with some trepidation that I speak on a phase that 
he did not touch upon, because I want our friends in British 
Columbia to know we are their friends. 

British Columbia has other advantages than those men 
tioned by Mr. McMillan, and they are caused by the unwise 
framing of our tariff bill. British Columbia is now in a 
depression, caused by the European war, and British Colum- 
bia lumbermen are disposing of their product, particularly 
shingles, and for this reason practically all of the mills of 
the State of Washington are closed. This has been a great 
cause of irritation. The friendship of Canada is worth 
more than all of the shingies ever made, and when we look 
back upon the last hundred years with no guns on the 
border line we are not afraid of them, nor they of us. 

Mr. Donovan showed that only rough lumber goes 
into Canada free and that it has been proposed to put 
a duty on that now. Speaking to the gentlemen from 
the other side of the line he said the subject should 
be talked over frankly. The United States could not 
afford to allow Canadian goods to come in free, and 
be charged duty on products going north of the line. 
He said he would rather see more Canadian products 
come into the United States than to see the wall built 
up higher. He thought there ought to be a little more 
giving and taking both ways. 

President Flewelling thanked Mr. MeMillan for his 
complete discussion and offered him time to answer 
Mr. Donovan. 

Mr. MeMillan said that he believed Mr. Donovan had 
the wrong impression of his office, as he was merely a 
provincial employee and not in the employ of the Canadian 
Government. He had never heard of the proposed tariff 
change alluded to by Mr. Donovan. He thought Canadian 
mill men, however, felt the same bad conditions as the 
mill men on this side of the line. He knew a man 
down on a branch line who goes to the mill in the 
morning and sees it still and dead, and at the same 
time thirty or forty cars of Inland Empire lumber pass 
on the way to prairie Province dealers. 

A. 8. Raphael, of Barnett, B. C., said that as a mem- 
ber of the British Columbia Lumber Association he 
knew that the lumbermen were not making a move to 
put any duty on rough lumber. If such a duty were 
put on it would be on account of the war and not the 
lumbermen. 


The Government’s Interest. 


Following this discussion Austin Cary, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., representing the United States Government, 
delivered an address on the subject of ‘‘The Govern 
ment Study of Forest Industry,’’ during which he 
said: ‘‘Lumbering as a matter of fact is the most 
characteristic American industry; better than any 
other it represents the country, its spiritual cond.- 
tions, its enterprise, its spirit.’’ He said that lumber- 
ing is not only a factor in American prosperity but 
in American comfort, and referred to the former waste- 
fulness in lumbering and the formation, beginning 
twenty years ago, of the national forests. He out- 
lined the progress of the movement for forest conser- 
vation and the practice of forestry, which in its essen 
tials originated in continental Europe. Tracing its 
spread on the American continent he showed the 
growth of favorable public sentiment. 

Mr. Cary outlined his special task as a study on 
Government behalf of the lumber industry in the 
Douglas fir region, particularly as related to condi- 
tions of production, in which he had the codperation 
of manufacturers. This study is to be extended over 
wider area and will include cost of lumber production 
‘‘with a view to reconciling the country to paying a 
fair and reasonable price for lumber,’’ and he depre- 
eated ‘‘the very low and unremunerative prices for 
lumber that have often prevailed.’’ He prophesied an 
improvement in demand and spoke of efforts toward 
the organization of the merchandising end of the in- 
dustry and of the necessity for stability of costs and 
prices. He stated that a completion of the report was 
expected in about a year. It would include timber 
taxation, for which he hoped a favorable outcome. 

Pursuing the same subject for the industry, Everett 
G. Griggs, of Tacoma, followed Mr. Cary in an ad- 
dress which he prefaced by saying that some years 
ago if he were asked ‘‘ What can the Government do 
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for the lumber business?’’ he would quickly have re- 
plied ‘‘let it alone.’ After speaking of political 
aspects of the present situation he spoke in condemna- 
tion of political efforts to harass the lumber industry 
and of the false light in which it had been placed, 
and judging from recent legislation he hoped that 
‘“*some day the leading industry of our coast States 
will be placed on at least a competitive basis with our 
Canadian brethren. When our American markets be- 
come really worth seeking the advantage of foreign 
bottoms, sane forestry legislation and pay roll produe- 
tion will be considered.’’ - He suggested that the pres- 
ent is an opportune time for the Department of Com- 
merece and the Forest Service jointly to study the in- 
dustry, the members of which have ever welcomed an 
investigation for scientific and business study of the 
industry. Continuing he said: 

I say, let the Government handle its timber resources as 
any other owner does, with no taxation or carrying charges 
to consider and no investment to pay interest on, and a full 
realization of the longevity of the race and I do not fear 
Government competition. 

Mr. Griggs illustrated by diagram the proportionate 
distribution of cost of operation of lumbering. He 
declared that despite criticism the only way in which 
stability of stumpage value could be secured would be 
through concentrated ownership. He showed the domi- 
nating position of lumber as an employer of labor, 
illustrating his point by diagram, and through the 
same means demonstrated that the average selling 
price of the several grades of lumber for the last 
twenty-five years does not warrant any unjust-inroads 
upon the lumber industry. He paid a tribute to lum- 
bermen as pioneers and spoke of the large investments 
and heavy expense incident to successful lumbering 
operations. He declared that ‘‘Government investi- 
gation into our logging cost and our milling cost will 
show that on a whole our operations are economical, 
due regard being given to the character of the timber 
and the markets available,’’ incidentally stating that 
‘the very attitude of our Government has tended to 
demoralize any efforts to improve’’ the selling of the 
lumbermen’s products. He spoke of the general dis- 
abilities of the yard man and the manufacturer and 
declared that he ‘‘believed the investigation that the 
Government is now conducting and the spirit in which 
the departments are now codperating will result in a 
great step forward in the industry,’’ and advocated 
freer discussion regarding eccsts and prices. 

In summing up, he declared that it is ‘‘idle to as 
sume that the lumber business is trust-controlled, as 
the present prices are not remunerative nor has the 
tendency been upward in the last seven years’’ and 
referred to the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau as 
of great benefit to both buyer and seller. He declared 
that the association had substantially encouraged the 
workmen’s compensation law and made possible prac- 
tical interinsurance, had healthily influenced railroad 
rate legislation and had gone to great expense in an 
advertising campaign to exploit wood. He declared 
that ‘‘the associate effort now for the first time being 
intelligently made to secure the costs of producing lum 
ber on the coast, taking into consideration all items 
that go to determine success or failure, taxation and 
carrying charges, depreciation and upkeep, salaries and 
wages, will do more toward relieving the minds of the 
uninitiated of the fortunes in the business than any 
thing else.’’ He paid a special tribute to the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association as having put 
‘the associate effort on so high a plane that it is 
the model of every State in the Union’’ and fortified 
his observations by letters from prominent lumber 
manufacturers from the Pacific coast, indorsing his 
ideas. 

Following Mr. Griggs’ paper E. IF’. C. Van Dissel, of 
Spokane, made the following comment: 

I have listened to most of the papers here today, and the 
longer you listen the bluer you get. I have heard the words 
**poorhouse,” and * 1". so often that it gives me the shivers. 
We are none of us in the poornouse, but we might as well be 
as to feel the way we do. And as to the jail, I have found 
that they would rather | rich men than poor ones, and if 
they would look i r pockets they would find them 
empty and theref¢ hey wouldn't put us in jail. And why 
should they? The lumbermen ¢ the most charitable people 




















on earth, T have * lumber for years below cost 
of preductic 

Another thing I don't like about this convention is the 
words on the match boxes they give away. I don't want to 


be referred to as a mummy, and besides it says on the box 
“Made in Germany.” Why doesn’t our forester buy American- 
made matches?’ 

Mr. Allen defended himself in this purchase by say 
ing that the Germans were better salesmen than the 
Americans. 

In the matter of support for Mr. 
Lewis suggested that the retai 


Cary’s work B. R. 
end of the business be 
prices and cost of doing 





given some attention and their 
business be investigated. 
President Flewelling said: ‘‘For the finishing touch 
to this interesting meeting I am going to eall on 
George S. Long. He can choose his own subject.’’ 
Mr. Long’s remarks were largely retrospective, cover- 
ing earlier efforts for the establishing of forest fire 
associations and the work done by such organizations. 
He referred to early public antagonism and admitted 
that at one time ‘‘the attitude of the lumhermen 
themselves against the Government was unfair and 
unreasonable’’ as relating to governmental regulation 
of forests, and in view of the problems before the 
lumbermen said that it was found necessary to organ- 
ize the Western Forestry & Conservation Acsociation 
with an expert forester. in charge, and here Mr. Long 
paid a high compliment to Forester E. T. Allen. He 
outlined the purposes of the association, and declared 
that the outcome was friendly codperation between the 
lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest and the Govern- 
ment’s forest policies. Lumbermen, he declared, are 
fully appreciative of present unfavorable conditions, 


and he urged that they work together in an unselfish 
and intelligent way and with courage and enthusiasm, 
in the belief that fair treatment deserves fair treat- 
ment ‘‘and if we will give it in time we will receive 
it.’’ He referred to the great amount of standing 
timber in the Pacifie Northwest and declared that the 
association had before it great problems in a big 
future, all requiring big men and big treatment, and 
in the large opportunities great difficulties and a eall 
for big men, and said ‘‘the truly big man is true, fair, 
courageous, industrious and broadminded enough to 
see the other man’s view.’’ He concluded by saying 
‘*the prospective view of what this association can 
accomplish is as big as the lumber industry itself.’’ 


Resolutions, 


The resolutions committee, consisting of C. 8S. Chap- 
man, R. E. Benedict, J. C. VanHook, E. W. Ferris and 
George M. Cornwall, offered a long series of resolu- 
tions, commending the work of the Forest Service, 
asking a more liberal appropriation from Congress for 
such work, congratulating the organization on its 
accomplishments, specifically with reference to study 
of the present conditions of the industry, in which it 
asked the codperation of manufacturers and timber 
owners with the Federal Government. The resolutions 
urged upon State and county officials the need for 
clearing roadsides of debris and inflammable material, 
indorsed the work of public school authorities in edu- 
eating pupils to the necessity of forest protection, 
urged upon Congress the need for the continuance of 
the Weeks law appropriation, declared valuable the 
efforts of the Federal Government and institutions of 
learning in finding practical ways for the saving of 
by-products, recommended the acquisition and manage- 
ment by the State of waste lands suitable for forest 
production, expressed appreciation of the codperation 
of the American Forestry Association, urged upon 
State administrators and legislators increased appro- 
priations for fire protection, urged the consolidation 
of State forest lands in Idaho, Montana and Wash- 
ington and systematic forest surveys, asked for co- 





J. J. DONOVAN, OF BELLINGHAM, WASH. : 
A Champion of American Merchant Marine. 


operation of the railroads in suppressing forest fires, 
expressed appreciation of the work of the Weather 
3ureau through E. A. Beals in forecasting weather 
conditions tending to danger of fires, presented the 
importance of perfecting and effecting comprehensive 
rules for the elimination of fires in logging camps, 
deplored the fact that the Federal military authori- 
ties have not responded to requests for the establishing 
of field posts in forests during the summer months as 
a reserve fire fighting organization, and expressed the 
association’s appreciation of the hospitality of the 
Tacoma Commercial Club and Chamber of Commerce 
and the courtesy of the local press. 

J. J. Donovan, Bellingham, Wash., presented a reso- 
lution which he asked to have considered by the meet- 
ing. The substance of his resolution was that the 
association go on record as favoring the amendment 
of shipping laws so that foreign vessels would be per- 
mitted to engage in the carrying trade between the 
Pacific and Atlantic coasts of the United States. 


Election of Officers. 


The nominating committee made the following 
port, which was unanimously adopted: 
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e- 


President—A. L. Flewelling, Spokane. 

Secretary-treasurer—G, M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore. 

Vice presidents—A. E. Boorman, Montana: F. J. Davies, 
Idaho: E. G. Ames, Washington; George L. McPherson, 
Oregon: Miles Standish, California. 

Trustees—John R. Toole, Montana: T. J. Humbird, Idaho; 
George S. Long, Washington; F. C. Knapp, Oregon; E. A. 
Selfridge, jr., California. 











President Flewelling expressed his appreciation of 
the honor conferred upon him again and then called 
attention to the choosing of a place of meeting for 
1915. A motion by E. G. Ames that the next meeting 
be held in San Francisco prevailed. 

The banquet to be held at 7 o’clock was announced, 





Christmas Day, Mr. Business Man, 2 
would be a good day to take your boy 
Y into the partnership of your heart. 








and an important meeting of employers to be held in 
Seattle December 9. 

At the suggestion of ‘‘Seotty’’ McKay, of Portland, 
a vote of thanks was tendered George 8. Long for his 
well crowned efforts at suitable entertainment for t), 
association’s meeting in Tacoma, following which, «t 
5:30, the last business session was adjourned. 


THE BANQUET. 


Latter day custom has been to close the session of { 
annual meetings of the Western Forestry & Conser\ 
tion with a fitting banquet. This year’s meeting 
no exception. The elaborate dinner and the big, hap 
crowd in attendance will long be remembered by 
those who participated. The members were guests 
the local lumbermen of Tacoma and much credit 1 
the elaborate feast is due George S. Long, secreta 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, who had ehar; 
of the arrangements. The handsome big dining roo 
of the Tacoma Commercial Club was tastefully a 
ranged in banquet form and elegantly decorated { 
the occasion. The large tables were lavishly strew 
with floral decorations and, as the meetings of th 
association have always been international, the mos} 
notable feature of the decoration was large Can 
dian and American flags grouped together at one e 
of the dining room. The menu was beyond eriticis 
and brought good cheer to all the diners. George 
Long was the happy selection for toastmaster. Short 
after the diners had seated themselves Mr. Lone ealle:| 
their attention to the Canadian and American flags 
hanging together and asked the diners to drink to 
the hope that these flags would never be separated 
war or in commerce, . 

The first speaker Mr. Long called on was H. Qf. 
MeMillan, chief forester of British Columbia, whom |} 
introduced as ‘‘the man who this afternoon gave the 
best, cleanest, most straightforward and _ intelligent 
statement on lumber conditions both in British Co- 
lumbia and the northwestern States that I have eve: 
heard.’’ He asked “teMillan to take for his sub 
ject, ‘‘Porestry Under ‘two Flags.’’ On this subject 
Mr. MeMillan stated that ‘‘after receiving such an 
introduction by your talented chairman I want to say 
that we in British Columbia gained our inspiratio: 
from the States.’’ He said he considered the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association the greatest or 
ganization of its kind on the American continent and 
that through this association western Canada and the 
western United States had been brought closer to 
gether than is true of the eastern sections of the two 
countries. He especially complimented the work ot 
the United States Government in its study of lumber 
and forestry conditions and said that he believed the 
time would come when every country in the world 
would be looking toward the United States because of 
its progressive steps taken by the Government to aid 
this great industry. 

When Judge Flewelling was named by the toast 
master he said that he had hoped to get out of talking 
at the banquet, having done enough of it during the 
last few days. He said, ‘‘ We have had English, Seoteb 
and Trish war songs tonight and I have a notion to 
sing a Welsh war song, but am afraid I would violate 
my neutrality and create an international disturb 
ance.’’ As the judge did not make good on his Welsh 
song everybody sang the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner.’’ 

A forestry banquet without a toast from E. C. Van 
Dissell could hardly be a success. Mr. Van Dissell 
paid a high compliment to Toastmaster Long and 
everybody was glad to rise and drink a toast at his 
suggestion. The toast was ‘‘Long live Long,’’ and 
Mr. Long responded with one of his inimitable stories. 

Mr. Long paid high tribute to the old logger or 
lumberman type found in the old North woods many 
years ago and repeated what he had said at a logging 
congress banquet in Tacoma a few years ago: ‘‘] 
like him when he is sober and I love him when he is 
drunk.’’ Mr. Long said there is no better type than 
the old Chippewa type, one of whom was present at 
the banquet, and he called on ‘‘Scotty’’ McKay, of 
Portland, Ore., formerly a logger on the Chippewa. 

Mr. MeKay pictured the logging of the old days and 
particularly the logging camp with the bunk house and 
the fire in the center, the deacon seat on each side and 
the hole in the roof for the smoke to go out. He told 
of the kind of men, the Scotch, Irish and the ‘‘State 
0’ Maine’rs’’?’ and even a few Scandinavians, and 
wound up by singing Scotch and Irish songs to the 
great amusement of the diners, 

Such a wealth of after dinner speakers was present 
that it seemed a shame that the joyful occasion should 
be brought to a close. Other speakers who contributed 
to the amusement and spirit of good fellowship of the 
evening were: Fred S. Bell, Winona, Minn.; E. T. 
Allen, George M. Cornwall, F. C. Knapp, F. A. Sileox, 
J. J. Donovan, A. W. Laird, Austin Cary, B. 8. Gross- 
eup, Frank B, Cole, T. J. Humbird and Alexander 
Polson. 

The keynote of the entire banquet was the ever in- 
creasing feeling of friendship, confidence in one an 
other, codperation between State and Government 
officials and private owners and particularly the unity 
of interest of Canada and the Wnited States and in 
both countries of the railroads and the timber owners. 
Typieal of the feeling hetween the two nations was 
the ever recurring singing of ‘‘It’s a Long, Long Way 
to Tipperary.’’ This was easily the most popular air 
of the evening and was repeated many times, each 
time with increasing enthusiasm. 

About 11 o’clock this friendly party broke up with 
the singing of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.’’? And thus ended 
the last session of the most interesting meeting of one 
of the greatest organizations of those interested in 
forests and forest preservation and perpetuation. 
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MANUFACTURERS DISCUSS KILN-DRYING PROBLEMS. 


Specifications Needed to Determine Degrees of Dryness—Ventilation Important Factor in Operation of Kilns—Cir- 
culation Essential to Successful Drying—Kiln Construction in Its Relation to Fire Hazards. 


New OrLEANS, La., Dee. 14.—Extension of the yellow 
jiners’? mass meeting of last week until well into the 
jank of Wednesday afternoon interfered somewhat 

ith the plans for the conference on dry kiln practice, 

iiled for that day. By request, Chairman Kaul of 

e general meeting announced that the dry kiln con- 

rence would begin immediately following the ad- 

urnment of the bigger assembly, and about 5 o’clock 
ie conference got “under way. ‘Notwithstanding the 
ng sessions of the earlier meetings, many stayed to 
scuss dry kiln practice and were abundantly repaid. 

e program was well organized, the papers presented 

ere interesting as well as instructive and the session 

veneral so satisfactory that a motion was put and 
ried unanimously to hold another conference follow- 

» the mass meeting of yellow piners that is to be 

illed later. 

\fter the meeting was called to order, W. W. 
stevens, of Bagdad, Fla., was made chairman and 
Jumes Boyd, secretary. Mr. Stevens explained the 

jects of the conference and suggested that, while 
lumbermen gave a lot of attention and discussion to 
ther departments of their business, they knew com- 
aratively little about their dry kiln processes, He 

ight the advisability of organizing a dry kiln asso- 
ition should be discussed before the conference ad- 
murned. 

Secretary Boyd then opened the program proper by 
eading a@ paper prepared by Harry D. ‘Tiemann, of the 
forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., on ‘* Need 
and Feasibility of Specifications for Kiln Dried Lum- 
er,’? in part as follows: 


Specifications for Kiln Dried a 


There are few manufacturers of wood who have not 
ad complaints of one kind or another as to the unsatis- 
tuctory behavior of their products after they have left 
he factory in apparently perfect condition. Sometimes 
he troubles such as cracking, warping, or Cupping are 
the purchaser's fault, sometimes they are due to condi- 
ions to which the product has been subjected during 

indling or yg ie e between times, and sometimes they 
ive due to the fact that the wood was not suitably dried 
for the purpose to which it is ultimately put. In any 
ase the manufacturer is likely to get the blame; and 
the trouble indiscriminately laid to the drying conditions. 
The manufacturer in his turn passes the e€ judgment along 
to the dealer who supplied him the “thoroughly kiln 
dried” or “long air seasoned’? material. But who is to 
say Whether the drying in fact did fulfill the specifica- 
tions, and furthermore whether the specifications were 
it all adequate for the purpose? Grant for once that 
the exact condition of the lumber most suitable for the 
urticle in question was known, and that the manufacturer 
ould state just exactly what he needed so as to leave 
no room for dispute as to the product furnished him: 
How much saving would that be all around? Suppose 
he could specify the amount of moisture that must be 
contained in a certain shipment of lumber in the same 
Way as specifications for steel call for certain amounts 
of phosphorus and sulphur and provide for its rejection 
if it does not prove up upon analysis; suppose we could 
say that a given lot of lumber must be dried to an aver- 
age of 6 percent moisture. with a maximum variation of 
2 percent at the time it is removed from the kiln; that 
the interior must not contain more than 1 percent excess 
moisture over the surface; that upon resawing, it must 
not cup, due to case-hardening, more than a given 
amount; that it must not have been heated above 160 
degrees F, at any time in the dry kiln. It would not only 
forestall many of the complaints but it would most cer- 
tainly lead to much more efficient and correct methods 
of drying. More than this, it would give a basis upon 
which complaints of defects now ascribed to improper 
drying could be refuted when the defects were in reality 
caused by improper treatment after sfipment from the 
factory. 

The questions will naturally be asked: Are we yet in 
i position to draw up specifications of this kind? Do 
we know enough about the subject? And if we could 
draw them up, could the people who sell and dry the 
lumber meet the demands? 

It is true that present practice is too diverse to warrant 
idvocating refined specifications all at once; they must 
come gradually, and in step with improvements in dry 
kilns and methods of drying. But it is fair to say that 
nothing would tend with greater force to do away with 
bad practice and carelessness in kiln drying and the 
institution of scientific intensive methods to the decided 
betterment of all lumber products, than the acceptance 
of uniform logical specifications for kiln dried material. 

While there still remains much to learn about the 
moisture relations of wood, and the field of the unknown 
may greatly exceed that already explored, yet I feel that 
there is enough known about drying wood to form a 
foundation for at least a tentative set of specifications 
for kiln dried lumber. 

The United States Forest Service has been conducting 
i series of experiments in kiln drying wood for a number 
of years, and has designed a kiln in which the three 
fundamental requirements of good drying are accom- 
plished—regulation of humidity, ample and uniform cir- 
culation, and control of temperature. In this kiln the 
humidity is under control of the operator, and the tem- 
perature is automatically regulated. Two of these kilns 
are in operation at the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., and others are under construction. The 
Forest Service will be glad to lend assistance to the 
movement for the betterment of the drying of lumber 
through the data derived from experiments and study. 
\ beginning must be made somewhere, before progress 
can take place toward a general improvement of condi- 
tions in the line of proper specifications for dried lumber. 

But who shall start the “ball a-rolling?’”’ It seems to 
ne that right here is the need for a dry kiln association 

not an association of dry kiln manufacturers nor one 
of lumber dealers. but an association on: broad lines. of 
national scope entirely untrammeled by local interests 
oY special influences, and with a constitution to that 
effect.” It should include both hardwoods and softwoods, 
ind thus tend to eliminate friction between contending 
nterests such as exists at present between some lumber 
\ssociations where each is promulgating its own species 
of lumber to the disparagement of other species and with 

10 thought of the broad principles’ of the best utilization 
of wood as a whole. 

Such an association could not but be of immense bene- 
lit-to the- lumbering and wood-using industry as a whole. 
A chain is no stronger than its weakest link and. the 
finished lumber is no better than when it comes from the 








kiln, however nicely it may be varnished. More atten- 
tion given to the kiln drying link of the lumber business 
will mean a stronger position for lumber in the future. 


The next number on the program was a paper by J. B. 
Kelly, of the Lyon Cypress Company, Garyville, La., en- 
titled ‘‘ What I Have Discovered During My Investiga- 
tion of Kiln Drying.’’ Mr. Kelly’s paper will appear in 
a later issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Nicholas Greener, superintendent of the Homochitto 
Lumber Company, Bude, Miss., spoke on ‘‘ Ventilation 
of Dry Kilns,’’ in part as ‘follows: 


Ventilation of Dry Kilns. 


From practical experience obtained from _ personal 
demonstrations for several years I conclude that ven- 
tilation for dry kilns is one of the most important of all 
things connected with the proper kiln drying of yellow 
pine lumber. Can you realize that on account of im- 
proper ventilation in 90 percent of the dry kilns used 
today there is 15 to 30 percent of the lumber being re- 
duced in grade? You don’t believe this but you will if 
you will do as I have done, stand by your grader on the 
green chain, see that he ‘grades the lumber right and 
marks each piece as it should be, then you see that this 
lumber is stacked on the cars. Mark each car so you will 
know it, put them in the kilns and when they come out 
you stand by the grader on the dry chain and watch 
him change the grade mark. You will be convinced that 
there are conditions existing that you were not aware 
of and then some. You may have brick kilns, you may 
have concrete kilns or wood kilns, but if your ventilation 
is not correct you had better not have any kilns. 

Ventilation in dry kilns is somewhat different from that 
of the office or the home. At the office you ventilate to 
expel the foul air, introducing that which is pure. 

in the dry kilns we ventilate to remove the moisture 
which is forced from the green lumber by the heat pene- 
trating into the lumber through the pores. When the 
lumber is heated to the maximum temperature a portion 
of the water from the lumber is generated into a vapor. 
This vapor must be removed as fast as it accumulates 
and at a point that will not interfere or reduce the tem- 
perature of the interior of the kiln. In removing this 
vapor or moisture, it must be replaced with air and not 
cold air but with air which is the right temperature 
to prevent the lumber from being chilled. Should the 
lumber be exposed to cold air you will find that checks 
will appear. A properly constructed ventilation system 
will prevent checks and the lumber will come through 
the kilns as good as it was before it went in them. 

Some of the lumber manufacturers are figuring to 
get the lumber through the kilns to. get the minimum 
weight. This is all right, but there is a limit. You can 
get lumber too dry. You may save 50 cents per thousand 
on your weights, but look out you don’t cause the lumber 
to be degraded in milling, therefore losing more than 
you would save on the reduced weights. Look after the 
ventilation, have the lumber taken out of the kiln when 
it should come out and the weights will take care of 
themselves. 

For several years I have been making experiments on 
ventilation for yellow pine dry kilns and have obtained 
some very excellent results, some of which I am going 
to give you for your information, and if any have given 
age ad any thought I am sure it will be of interest 
to them. 

On the first nine cars, I give you below, each car con- 
tained 4,000 feet and on the last one 2,200 feet; these cars 
were perfectly dry when they were pulled out of the 
kilns and were not taken down for several hours after, 
being allowed to cool off. 

On car No. 2 common, 1x6 to 1x12, pulled out after 
being in kiln 30 hours; in taking down and regrading, we 
found two pieces 1x6, 16 which were reduced to No. 3; 
temperature 240 degrees, 

One car No. 2 common, 1x6 to 1x12, pulled after being 
in kiln 27 hours; in taking down and regrading, we found 
one piece 1x8, 16, ard 1 piece 1x10, 16, which were re- 
duced to No. 3 common; temperature 242 degrees. 

One car No. 2 common, 1x6 to 1x12, pulled after being 
in kilns 30 hours; in taking down and regrading we found 
two pieces 1x12, 14, which were reduced to No. 3 common; 
temperature 246 degrees. 

One car No. 2 common, 1x6 to 1x12, pulled after being 
in kilns 28 hours, in taking down and regrading we found 
one piece 1x8, 16, and one piece 1x10 14, which were 
reduced to No. 3 common; temperature 240 degrees. 

One car No. 2 common, 1x6 to 1x12, pulled after being 
in kilns 27 hours; in taking down and regrading we found 
two pieces 1x6,_ 12, and one piece 1x10, 14, which were 
reduced to No. 3 common; temperature 244 degrees. 

One car No. 2 common, 1x6 to 1x12, pulled after being 
in kiln 30 hours; in taking down and regrading we found 
one piece 1x8, 18, which was reduced to No. 3 common; 
temperature 240 degrees. 

One car No. 2 common, 1x6 to 1x12, pulled after being 
in kiln 32 2 hours; in taking down and regrading we found 
three pieces 1x10, 16, which were reduced to No. 3 com- 
mon; temper rature 238 degrees. 

One car No. 2 common, 1x6 to 1x12, pulled after being 
in kiln 38 hours; in taking down and regrading we found 
two pieces 1x10, 16, three pieces 1x8, 14, and two pieces 
1x6, 16, reduced to No. 3 common; temperature 240 de- 
grees. This car was in the kiln at least six hours longer 
than it should have stayed. 

One car 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, B and better finish shortleaf 
pulled after being in kiln 52 hours; in taking down and 
regrading we found two pieces 5/4x6, 16, reduced to No. 1 
common; temperature 240 degrees. 

On several cars B and better kiln dried saps 3x6 to 
6x12, 12 to 16-foot lengths, pulled after being in kiln 72 
hours; in taking down none degraded; temperature 240 
degrees. 

Will say that in taking down these cars the writer was 
personally on the job and the data are not taken from 
someone else. I hope that this information will be of 
interest to the manufacturers of yellow pine lumber and 
they can see the necessity of a scientific system of venti- 
lation whereby they can increase the value of their prod- 
uct through kiln drying. 


The next address was by Z. Z. Linton, of the Fern- 
wood Lumber Company, Fernwood, Miss., who dis- 
cussed the subject of circulation in lumber driers, in 
part as follows: 


Circulation in Lumber Driers. 


Ventilation is the most natural and best known means 
of creating circulation in an enclosed space; circulation 
is necessary in order that heat may be proportionately 
and evenly distributed throughout the kiln room and 
applied to each piece of lumber being treated; heat is 
essential as_an evaporating agency; in order to create 
draft to set. up ventilation and bring about circulation 
to act as a conveyance for the distribution of heat, it is 
necessary that there be both inlet and outlet for a free 
air passage. 


We therefore conclude that in the discussion of ventila- 
tion we can not overlook or pass by heat conditions, be- 
cause the whole operation is dependent upon this one 
element for final and successful arying of lumber within 
the minimum time. P 

As stated above, circulation is essential for the distri- 
bution of heat. In order that heat may be applied to all 
stock as nearly alike as possible, taking into considera- 
tion all conditions, there shouid not only be spacing strips 
to separate the stock, but the stock should have air pas- 
Sages at least every 12 inches in the tiers (flat staci.ed) 
in order that free circulation may be had in a perpen- 
dicuiar path as well as in a horizontal movement; this 
makes it necessary for the heated and the laden air never 
to have to travel more than six inches in a horizontal 
direction, thereby giving the movement a free and natu- 
ral movement. 

There are varied opinions regarding the degree of heat 
desirable for kiln drying yellow pine lumber; I therefore 
invite your attention to some actual experiments and the 
results. 

Having been schooled by an expert lumberman and 
dry kiln operator in the use of a two-chamber hot air 
blower kiln, I duplicated this kiln in a new plant which 
I erected and operated. 

We used one side as a finish and dimension drier at 160 
degrees, the other chamber for strips, at 180 to 220 de- 
grees IF. (this in accordance with my schooling). We 
had a large quantity of factory flooring to dry, size 3x10 
inches; this was placed in the finishing side of the kiln, 
and when it finally came out, after some four or six 
days, it was season checked, or rather burst open, until 
you could stick your knife handle in the checks. We 
were behind with our order and getting further behind 
with our drying, so I issued orders" to the kiln operatives 
to raise the heat in the finishing side of the kiln as high 
as possible, which I believe reached a maximum of 220 
to 240 degrees; the stock was 75 percent better and the 
time of arying reduced 25 to 30 percent. It is useless 
to say that I have never advocated the use of a cold 
kiln since that day. 

In the ’90’s when no lumberman knew the art of keep- 
ing a balance upon the credit side of his ledger, we 
accepted an order for large quantities of barge decking 
3% inches thick averaging 24 feet long. I was operating 
at the time what is known as the ‘‘mcPherson type” of 
kiln with Linton improved building and _ ventilation. 
This kiln was heated by means of furnaces burning slabs, 
the smoke and heat going through the lumber. We tried 
drying this stock along with other stock in the regular 
Way; it checked beyond recognition, almost. I then 
changed the method, having the stock stacked ready to 
put in the kiln, and having the kiln fired long enough 
ahead to get furnaces red ‘hot and temperature of kiln 
240 to 260 degrees; we would then use a large crew of 
men, open doors on receiving end of kiln and rush stuck 
in and close doors; we would keep the ventilators closed 
a few hours until the lumber was heated through and 
was giving up moisture from the center, and then open 
the ventilatois and complete the operation; drying the 
stock in from 30 to 48 hours, sound and taut with the 
minimum seasoning cheching. 

In the first case the ventilators were along the floor 
line with stacks reaching above the roof; the McPherson 
kiln had a flat roor with ventilators straight way through 
roof about every six feet of square surtace; the first a 
progressive type of kiln, the latter the box type; results 
very similar. 

I have operated a modified type of the Globe kiln with 
radiators running lengthwise of the rooms, furnaces 
under platforms at either end of the kiln; no overhead 
ventilation. As a ventilator we used a brick duct at 
ground surface eight feet below the tracks. This duct 
was arched over with brick on edge, leaving one-half 
inch space between ends of arch bricks; the duct con- 
nected with ash pit under grate bars of furnaces at each 
end of kiln, thus answering the twofold purpose of draft 
for the kiln and warmed oxygen for the furnaces; this 
was essentially a very slow moving operation, but be- 
cause of the fact that the radiation was insufficient to 
produce heat in quantities to evaporate moisture more 
rapidly than the circulation, though slow, could eliminate 
it from kiln, we were able to dry in first class manner in 
about four to six days time, average time five days. 

We are now operating different types of steam kilns; 
some horizontal and some perpendicular headers, some 
ventilators straight way through roof distributed all over 
roof; some sides of kilns opening into kiln about the top 
of the lumber being dried, some at one end of kiln, and 
some with a combination of two or more of the above. 
I find that in all kilns with sufficient radiation that we 
are able to obtain good drying with proper attention. 

Briefly summed up, I am a strong advocate of high 
temperatures and a type of ventilator that can readily 
be controlled by the operator, the holding of heat on 
green lumber and raising same as rapidly as possible 
to heat to center promptly, then increase circulation giv- 
ing sufficient fresh air inlet, preferably at a line below 
radiation, stimulating the movement by draft outlets to 
carry off the moisture laden air or vapor as fast as 
accumulated, as there can, In my opinion, come no 
harm to lumber so long as moisture is traveling from 
the center outward, this of necessity keeps the surface 
moist and consequently the last to dry. 

It does not, perhaps. come within the province of this 
paper to mention steaming, spraying etc., but I will say 
in passing, that if you will supply sufficient radiation 
in your kiln, especially at the green end, you can produce 
all the bath necessary for the ‘surface, from within: the 
stock and at the same time be making progress. 

While it is desirable that green lumber be subjected 
to high temperature and the moisture started from center 
at the very earliest moment, and that the moisture be 
held on surface until heated to center, still there must 
be care exercised not to allow the moisture to remain on 
surface, without circulation, too long, because of the 
fact that very often in this way there is a deposit of 
stains, supposedly from the acids of the wood. which 
will penetrate the sap and softer wood and discolor it 
from one-eighth to one-fourth inch deep; ‘this being of 
various colors, brown, pink, salmon etc., and ruining the 
grade of such stock as may be affected. 


A letter on ‘‘ Various Questions of Practice,’’ writ- 
ten by W. H. Nalty, manager Hammond Lumber Com- 
pany, was then read in part as follows: 


Questions of Practice. 


The customary mistake with vellow pine mills is 
that they do not install sufficient amount of heating pipes. 
In the drying of yellow pine lumber it is possible to 
get too high a temperature and dry stock in a minimum 
length of time. Our theory is the moisture should be 
driven from the center of the board before it is taken 
from the surface. Our present kilns are of the box char- 
acter, that is, the entire charge is dried all at the same 
time. We have operated our kilns under the progressive 
style, but did not receive as satisfatcory a result as 
when drying in the box kilns. Air ducts should be care- 
fully figured and not too much air admitted. It is neces- 
sary that the excess moisture be discharged or the kilns 
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Bank Floor, Westminster Building, 
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* Timber in U.S. 
¢ Canada, Mexico, 
South America 


and other countries embracing 
all varieties of commercial 
woods which we have ex- 

amined, shows the scope 

of the experience our or- 

ganization offers you. 

Through the service we 

perform, many of our 
clients have been able to 
turn losing propositions 
into money makers. Some- 
times the fault was due to 
inefficient logging meth- 
ods, under sized or over 
sized plants, extravagant 
management or the wast- 
ing of profit-making by-pro- 
ducts or a hundred and one 

other causes which only a corps 
’ of the most efficient practical engi- 
neers might discover. So you see 
we’re more than mere timber cruisers. 
In fact, our reports are generally accepted 
by the leading financial houses of the country 
and where additional finances are required to 
place a property on a paying basis, we are pre- 
pared to 


4 Negotiate Bond Issues in 
Sums of $50,000 and up. 


Our little booklet “Essential Facts About Timber Hold- 
ings’’ tells briefly the service we offer. We'll send it to 
timber owners, prospective timber buyers, sawmill, pulp 
miil and veneer mill operators upon request. 
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MARSHALL HANEY 


Consulting Mining Engineer. Geer, Greene Co., Va. 


Rates reasonable. Correspondence Invited. Pure 
chasers secured for properties of unquestioned 
merit. Good properties financed. 











will become sweaty. We have on several occasions used 
a spray in our kilns but our results were very unsatis- 
factory. We find we get better results from a brick kiln, 
and on the new kilns we installed last year, we used a 
wooden roof made up of 8x6, 24 feet, which were creosoted 
and placed flat together, consequently making the roof 
6 inches thick. On this we used the Barrett specifica- 
tion for roofing. This roof today is in perfect state of 
preservation and, we think it a very economical root and 
far ahead of the concrete type. We kiln dried the 3x6 
before creosoting. This permitted the creosote to im- 
pregnate deeply into the wood. 

We have on our kilns a return trap which pumps the 
water back to the boiler. This trap causes our kilns to 
hold a better heat and steadier temperature as well as 
being economical in steam consumption. 

We have outlet ventilators the entire length 
kilns with inlet of cold air at both the intake and dis- 
charging ends. We have very little trouble with cup- 
ping, warping or shrinkage of our lumber and the weights 
are practically the same as given by the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. Our timber runs _ largely 
to heart and we permit our lumber to remain in the kilns 
70 to 75 hours. We do not approve of quick drying of 
yellow pine. Where conditions would permit we would 
strongly recommend the separation of the thick lumber 
from the one inch boards. We separate all our lengths 
and use plenty of strips to prevent cupping and warping. 
Our boiler pressure averages 90 to 95 degrees. We have 
recording thermometers which are read carefully and rec- 
ords turned into the office daily. One man looks after 
the operation of our kilns. All the lumber is put into 
the kilns endwise. We find we can get considerable more 
lumber in them this way than we could crosswise. We 
leave an air space of % -inch in each layer which allows 
the free circulation which is so necessary in satisfactory 


of our 


drying of yellow pine. Our steam pipes are on the same 
incline as_ the tracks. This admits perfect drainage, 
We now have very little trouble in the operation of 


our kilns, above method. 


Warwick Benedict, president and manager of the 
Rankin-Benedict Underwriting Company, sent a letter 
on ‘‘The Dry Kiln as a Fire Hazard,’’ which was 
read by the secretary in part as follows: 


using the 


Dry Kiln as a Fire Hazard. 


Of the various classes of kilns, without regarding the 
Arkansas or smoke kilns, which are considered uninsur- 
able, the furnace kilns are the most hazardous, the 
blower kilns come next and the various types of steam 
kilns without blower systems are the least hazardous. 

As to construction, the frame kilns with a peaked roof 
are the most subject to fire loss. Then come the frame 
kilns with flat roofs, brick kilns with wooden roofs and 
without parapet division walls, brick kilns, with wooden 
roofs and parapet division walls and then the least 
hazardous construction—brick or concrete kilns with rein- 
forced concrete roofs. 

One of the best wooden roofs for 
by using 2-inch dressed 


brick kilns is made 
and matched stuff on heavy 
rafters, then a layer of asbestos and one-inch dressed 
and matched with the ordinary composition roofing on 
top. A style of construction much in vogue on the Pa- 
cific coast, but seen scarcely at all in any other section 
of the country, is the cribbed kilns built of 2x6’s or 2x8's 
laid flat and spiked together, with roof usually of the 
same construction. These are of course slow burning 
and superior to the ordinary frame kilns, the latter _be- 
ing, according to our records, the most hazardous divi- 
sion of a sawmill plant. 

The following statement is somewhat out of our prov- 
ince, but we believe it is true, all things considered, that 
the brick or concrete kiln with concrete roof is the least 
expensive construction in the long run for any plant 
which has a life of four or five years or more. 


Type of Doors. 


The type of kiln doors to be used does not at many 
plants receive sufficient consideration from our stand- 
point and canvas doors on a kiln of otherwise fireproof 
construction is little short of ridiculous. We believe tnat 
the best practical wooden kiln door is made of two layers 


of some light dressed and matched material, such as 
ceiling, the two layers laid at an angle with each other 
and with very heavy asbestos between. In order to 


make them lighter such doors are sometimes made with 
spaces two inches or so between each board, giving the 
door a lattice effect, and while where heavy asbestos 
is used this is superoor to a straight wooden door, it is 
not so good as that first described. The use of composi- 
tion roofing instead of asbestos is to be discouraged, 
for all such roofing is impregnated with tar or asphaltum, 
and while it will not ignite from sparks when laid on a 
fiat surface, it is in reality highly inflammable when ex- 
posed to a direct flame. 


Kiln Protection. 


For kiln protection against fire automatic steam jets 
are highly desirable and have been installed in nearly 
all of the kilns built during the past year or two, as well 
as in many old kilns. Specifications for the automatic 
jets, as well as non-automatic standard jets, follow: 

In installing automatic steam jets, what is known as 
Jumbo sprinkler heads are used—two to each kiln. The 
piping must run down the center of the kiln overhead. 
The pipe to the first head must be two inches; from 
there to the next head 14 inch pipe is sufficient. The 
heads should be placed about 20 feet from each end of 
the kiln. You understand that a constant steam pres- 
sure is maintained on this pipe. 

In ordering, the purpose for which the heads are to be 
used should be stated. 

For steam jets, 2% inch pipe should be run beneath 
the tracks down the center of each compartment to 
within 10 feet of the opposite end, this pipe to be capped 
at the farther end and to have at that point a 14% inch 
hole bored in each side, then also a 1% inch hole on each 
side about 10 feet from the front end. When the valve 
is opened the compartments will receive steam at both 
ends simultaneously and the 2% inch pipe will fully 
supply the four 14 inch openings. The valves must be 
as far from the buildings as practicable, easily accessible 
and their position should be indicated by signs. 

In addition to steam jets kilns should of course be 
protected by outside hydrants located from 60 to 80 feet 
from the building. Barrels and buckets should be pro- 
vided on platforms at both ends of the kilns, as well 
as a few on ground beneath platforms. If there is no 
space for barrels on platforms, then small bracket plat- 
forms should be built at the edge of the main platform 
for holding the water barrels. 


In the discussion which followed, J. A. Durkee, of 
the Wausau Southern Lumber Company, and L. M. 
Allison, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., advocated the 
emptying of kilns once daily, at a regular hour. R. L. 
Boyd emphasized the importance of circulation, which 
he rated above high temperature. M. B. Brown, of 





When so many homes are happy, it is 
a joy to lumbermen to know they built 
them. 


the Gilchrist-Fordney Company, reported it as his 
experience that kiln dried lumber which was permi'‘ed 
to stand on the yards for about thirty days ret: ins 
its size much better than that worked direct from the 
kilns. He told of an experience with kiln dried sips 
which were cut scant six inches and measured | & 
after being worked, making the stock too narrow ‘or 
export. After remaining on the yards six or ei ht 
months, a remeasurement showed it full six inches : nd 
made it available for export. 

Charles J. Williams, jr., of the L. Moore Dry Kiln 
Company, said he would be glad to see an associat on 
organized. Dry kiln men found that the methods of 
kiln operation varied greatly, at different mills, «1d 
he believed that an association, where methods sid 
practice could be discussed, would be helpful to | he 
kiln operators. 

C. J. Maural, of the A. H. Andrews Company, ( iii- 
cago, hoped that the meeting would produce some }er- 
manent organization. He thought that both own rs 
and operators would benefit by the information which 
could be gained in general discussion and by swapping 
experiences. 

T. D. Perry, Grand Rapids Veneer Works, suggested 
that kiln operation could be materially improved if the 
operators would keep a systematic record, showing 
temperature, setting of dampers and valves, humidity, 
and condition and moisture of the lumber going in 
and coming out. <A record of that kind would, he be- 
lieved, save a lot of trouble. 

I. A. Minnick, of the National Dry Kiln Company, 
suggested that the ‘‘boss’’ was sometimes responsible 
for poor work of the dry kilns, and suggested that he 
ought to pass all dry kiln letters and literature along 
to the man who operates the kiln, so that the latter 
could keep posted. 

On motion of W. J. Stebbins the thanks of the con- 
ference were tendered to the National Dry Kiln Com- 


pany, which supplied the handsome souvenir badges 
distributed, and to Messrs. J. B. Kelly, F. H. Kelly 
and James Boyd, who prepared the program for the 
conference, Mr. Stebbins then moved the appoint 


ment of a committee to arrange for another meeting, 
to be fixed for the day following the next yellow pine 
mass meeting. The Chair appointed to that committee 
A. Durkee, F. H. Kelly and James Boyd. 
Motion to adjourn was put and carried. 





TOWN FORESTS STRONGLY URGED. 


Important Features of Work Discussed at Annual 
Meeting of Massachusetts Forestry Association. 





Boston, Mass., Dec. 15.—Town forests were strongly 
urged by speakers at the seventeenth annual meeting last 
Thursday of the Massachusetts Forestry Association. 
Aesthetic and recreational possibilities of town forests 
were discussed in an illustrated address by Arthur A. 
Shurtleff; the economics of the subject were outlined 
by the association secretary, Harris A. Reynolds, and 
the management and development were explained by 
William W. Colton, city forester of Newton. 

Allen Chamberlain, who was awarded ‘‘patron’’ mem- 
bership in the association in acknowledgement of his 
services to the science of forestry, delivered an address 
on the present status of the new national forest in 
New Hampshire. 


In its business session the 


following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 
President—Nathaniel '[. Kidder, of Milton. 
Vice presidents— Berkshire, Heloise Meyer, Lenox; Bristol, 


William E, Fullerejr., Fall River; Essex, Benjamin 8S. John 


son, Lynn; Franklin, W. B. Gaines, Greenfield ;} Hampden, 
Samuel Bowles, Springfield; Hampshire, Kenyon L. Butter 
field, Amherst; Middlesex, Mrs. Fred H. Tucker, Newton: 
Norfolk, S. M. Weld, Dedhain; Plymouth, G. R. Briggs, Plym 
outh; Suffolk, Edwin TD). Mead, Boston: Worcester, John EF. 
Thayer, Lancaster. 

Secretary—Harris \. Reynolds, of Cambridge. 

Treasurer-—Ernest B. Dane, of Brookline. 

Members of the executive committee—For three years, 


Frank A. Cutting, of Winchester; William P. 


Wharton, of 
Groton; 


for two years, John S. Ames, of North Easton. 
Trustee of the permanent fund— 


For three years, 
Whipple, of Boston, 


George N 
What the advantages would be to a community from 
having a publie forest, improvement to property, reduc 
tion in tax rate, work for the unemployed, reduced cost 
of living and more healthful surroundings, was shown 
by Secretary Reynolds in a most interesting address. 

Mr. Colton urged that any town or city which can 
obtain a tract of land for the purpose, no matter how 
small, should start work at once and do everything 
possible to arouse interest in the subject. He said the 
ideal town forest should contain not less than 1,000 
acres, but one of 10 acres was better than none. The 
first step should be a survey of the entire area and 
permanent marking of its boundaries, then it should be 
divided into three classes: the section for immediate 
reforesting, the section for thinning, and the section 
wooded with mature timber ready for harvesting. 

The association has offered to reforest free of charge 
50 acres of land for the city or town which shows, by 
next June, the best town forest started along these 
lines. 

By authority of the last legislature Massachusetts 
towns may appropriate money from taxation or issue 
bonds to establish and develop forests within their 
limits. The State has given a start fo the movement 
by an appropriation ‘af $90,000 for the purchase of 
waste land to cost not over $5, and to be reforested with 
white pine as ‘‘State forests,’’ 
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ACTIVITIES OF LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATIONS. 








Officers Are Elected, Railroad Rates Discussed and Forestry Plans Amended—Organization 
Will Boost Wood Paving. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RETAILERS ELECT. 
Los ANGELES, CAL, Dec. 12.—At a meeting of the 
rectors of the Southern California Retail Lumber 
enler’s Association, H. A. Lake, of the Garden Grove 
imber Company, was elected president and A. J. 
stoner, of the Montgomery & Mullin Lumber Company 
; Sawtelle, was elected vice president. E. R. Shepherd 
as reélected secretary and treasurer. The various com- 
ittees have not as yet been appointed. 





IMPLEMENT AND VEHICLE DEALERS ELECT 
OFFICERS, 

sv. Louis, Mo., Dee. 15.—C. A. Denison was chosen 
resident of the Implement, Vehicle & Hardware Asso- 
iation at a meeting at the Planters Hotel Monday night. 
Other officers elected were: First vice president, L. A. 
iieserich; second vice president, C. F. Batcheler; third 
ice president, G. H. Niekamp, and secretary-treasurer, 
George B, Ogan. 





ELECTED PRESIDENT OF MINNESOTA BUILD- 
ERS’ EXCHANGE. 

DuLUTH, MINN., Dee. 14.—Emii J. Zauft, of Duluth, 
who recently was reélected president of the Duluth 
Builders’ Exchange, was last week elected president of 
the Minnesota Association of Builders’ Exchanges, in 
St. Paul. 

GRAND RAPIDS LUMBERMEN MEET. 

GraNnp Rapips, Micu., Dee. 16—A small portion of 





the membership of the Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s 
Association gathered at the Morton House ‘Tuesday 
evening for an informal dinner. There were no set 


speeches and the greatest interest centered around the 
new tariff the railroads have imposed upon lumber ship- 
ments. The meeting was primarily to discuss ways and 
means relative to putting the new tariff into force. 
Vice President Jay Warner was chairman of the 
ineeting. 

In the talks of the evening it developed that the 
lumber business is looking better, with a growing de- 
mand and indications of a little stiffening in prices, 
effective probably about the first of the year. All lum- 
bermen present expect that most of the dry stock now & 
the yards will be moved this month so as to be out of 
the way for inventory next month. 





PENNSYLVANIA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dee. 14.—At the annual meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association, held here 
today, it was proposed to combine the wardens of game, 
fish and fire departments of the State so that each 
warden would be authorized to act in each capacity. 
This would more than double the number of men on the 
lookout for forest fires, who can act if fire is found. It 
was also proposed to increase the State police so that 
they could be of greater service in forest fire prevention 
and fighting. 

John Birkenbine was reélected president, and all 
other officers were reélected, with several added to the 
couneil. 





NORTHEAST MISSOURI RETAILERS. 

MoBERLY, Mo., Dec. 15.—The Northeast Missouri Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association held an open meeting 
here last Saturday that was attended by about 200 
persons, including lumbermen and members of their 
families from all parts of the territory included in the 
ussociation’s boundaries. Usually the meetings have 
been financed largely by the wholesalers with whom the 
retailers deal, but this year the tables were turned and 
the wholesalers were the guests of the association’s 
inembers. At the afternoon session speeches on topics 
of special interest to lumbermen were heard and in the 
evening the lumbermen were the guests of the Moberly 
Commercial Club. 

The speeches at the afternoon session were by Fred D. 
Gardner, of St. Louis; Paul Prosser, La Plata, Mo.; 
Al G. Sturges, Sedalia, Mo., and M. M. Riner, president 
of the Riner Lumber Company, of Kansas City. 





WILL BOOST WOOD PAVING. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 9.—At the annual meeting of 
the Association of Creosoting Companies of the ,Pacific 
Coast, held in Seattle, plans were made for promoting 
wood block paving and for extending as much as possible 
‘he use of Douglas fir for street covering. F. D. Beal, 
manager of the St. Helens Creosoting Company, St. 
Helens, Ore., was reélected president of the association ; 
It. EK. Horrocks, manager of: the Pacific Creosoting Com- 
pany, Seattle, was reélected secretary-treasurer. W. 
‘lark, of the Columbia Cresoting Company, Portland, 
‘as selected as vice president. Five companies comprise 
‘he association and their combined plants represent an 
nvestment of $1,500,000. 

Those present at the meeting discussed the respective 

erits of longleaf yellow pine and of Douglas fir and it 

as declared that the northwestern wood has notable 

‘vantages over the pine. It is planned by the mem- 

rs of the association to promote Douglas fir, especially 
tor poring. in all the territory that can be reached prof- 
itably, 
that for ereosoted stave pipe and till larger oppor? 


Another extensive field open to the creosote mar 


tunities lie in creosoted piling. The members of the 
association are the following creosoting companies: Pa- 
cific Creosoting Company, Seattle; Colman Creosoting 
Company, Seattle; St. Helens Creosoting Company, St. 
Helens, Ore., Columbia Creosoting Company, Portland, 
and the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma. 
Geoffrey Winslow represented the St. Paul & Tacoma 


Lumber Company at the meeting. 





NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE MEETS. 

New York, Dee. 15.—A meeting of the executive 
committee of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association was held at association headquarters, 66 
Broadway, on Thursday. All of the members of the 
committee were present. This was the usual December 
meeting of the committees and reports of the various 
committees, bureau of information and transportation 
department indicated considerable growing interest in 
association affairs. Much of the matter discussed was 
routine and among the important items considered was 
the appointment of a committee consisting of W. W. 
Knight, first vice president, and E. E. Perry, secretary, 
to attend the conference at Chicago on the question of 
wood substitutes. F. R. Babcock, of Pittsburgh, and 
C. H. Prescott, of Cleveland, were appointed National 
councilors and delegates to the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Those present were: Gordon C. 
Edwards, president, Ottawa, Ont.; W. W. Knight, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; A. L. Stone, Cleveland, Ohio; M. E. 
Preisch, Buffalo, N. Y.; F. R. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





YELLOW PINERS ARE PLEASED. 


Selection of New Orleans As Headquarters for New 
Association Generally Satisfactory. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Dec. 14.—Adoption by the yellow 
piners’ mass meeting of its organization committee’s 
recommendation that the operative headquarters of the 
Southern Pine Association be established at New Orleans 
has caused rejoicing not only in local lumber circles but 
throughout Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas, so far as 
sentiment can be ascertained. The vote in its favor 
having been unanimous, it is generally taken for granted 
that the directors of the new association will ratify the 
meeting’s decision. While the yellow piners of Shreve- 
port and Alexandria came _to the session prepared to 
make spirited contest for the headquarters they yielded 
gracefully, apparently being satisfied with securing the 
more important point—location of the operating center 
in the center of the yellow pine field. 

Great part of the doubt regarding the advisability 
of accepting the ‘‘Kansas City plan’’ was due to the 
impression that it contemplated the retention of head- 
quarters in Missouri. A number of the Mississippi con- 
tingent, which went into caucus Tuesday noon, during 
the recess, came to the meeting prepared to contest any 
such program. Louisianians felt the same way about 
it and so, it appears, did the Texans. 

‘‘We have nothing against either Kansas City or St. 
Louis,’’ said a Mississippi manufacturer between meet- 
ings. ‘‘'They are mighty good towns, but it’s a long, 
long way from the southern yellow pine belt to either 
of them. The old association planted its headquarters 
too far away from the mills and, in my opinion, that 
helped to contribute to its undoing. Personally I am 
for New Orleans first, last and all the time; but in 
any event my judgment is that the success of the new 
project depends, in larger degree than some of the 
other folks may realize, in planting the headquarters 
where the headquarters men can ‘keep in touch’ with the 
millmen.’? 

Many compliments were paid, during the two-days’ 
session, to the excellent work accomplished by the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. The ‘‘ get- 
at-ability’’ of its headquarters was cited, in private 
conversation, as one of the contributing reasons for its 
success. Louisiana supplies the bulk of the cypress out- 
put, and the Louisiana manufacturers have their asso- 
ciation offices within easy reach, by train or telephone. 
Almost daily most of them are in touch with head- 
quarters. Information regarding rates or other matters 
within the association province comes to them promptly 
over long distance. On any given proposition within the 
scope of the association they can get action quickly. 

With operative headquarters in New Orleans, yellow 
piners in the central South predict a larger member- 
ship than the old organization had, and a more useful 
association. Accessibility, they reason, is an important 
factor in association success. ‘‘I never could bring 
myself to feel,’’ said one of the ‘‘ex-members’’ of the 
former association, ‘‘that it was my association. I be- 
longed to it, but it didn’t belong to me. The offices 
were so far away that I never saw the inside of them. 
I never had any kick upon the grading and inspecting 
work, but I never felt familiar enough with the head- 
quarters folks to go to them with problems or troubles 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

Wenow controlandoperate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 


208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 
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The Wise Investor 


does not attempt personally to investigate every se- 
curity which he considers. Rather, he selects an in- 
vestment house which he knows has the experience, the 
technical knowledge, and the responsible business integ- 
rity to give him investment advice. Then he relies 
largely on its judgment. 








So the wise Farm Mortgage Investor does not attempt to attend to all 
the technical details of his investment. He invests through a respon- 
sible concern, through one which first invests its own money and 
then offers to the purchaser of its securities the same Safe-guards and 
Service which it has used to protect its own funds, 


WELLS & DICKEY COMPANY Farm Mortages are safe invest- 
ments which net you 6‘c interest. 


Write Today for Booklet A L Explaining Our Service. 


Wells & Dickey Company 











These little Christmas messages run 
through the whole paper; make yours 
run through the whole year. 











Established 1878 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $800,000 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Efficient 
Accounting Service 


Let us assist you to keep your hand on the pulse of 
your business. 


Do you know your Profits and Losses by Depart- 
ments? 





SY) 





A correct classification of Income and Expense 
shown comparative with other periods often sur- 
prises a business man. 


It is an acknowledged fact that the business houses 
that have their accounts audited regularly by 
reputable accountants are the most successful. 


A great many failures are traceable to loose account- 
ing methods. Therefore, why is it not as‘import- 
ant to use safeguards for the financial interests of 
a business as to insure against loss by fire? 


Periodical audits enable a business man to keep in 
close touch with his affairs and save him much 
anxiety, since he thereby ascertains his exact finan- 
ial standing from independent and reliable sources. 
Such audits are the only sure preventives of errors 
and defalcations. The knowledge by those in 
charge of books of account that their records are 
to be verified at various intervals by experts will 
act as an incentive to properly record all transac- 
tions and account for all money received. 


Write us if interested. 

Wsa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accountants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 





LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS ° 
TIME CHECKS TRADE-CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON Co 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 


Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


WRITE US. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 
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We've Reduced Lumber 
Manufacturers Insurance 


for over 350 firms since we began business by 
specializing theirrisks. By adopting our form 


you can help us cut cost still further and at 
same time add dollars to your own profits. 


Details for the asking. 
Lumber Manufacturer’s Inter-Insurance Association 


Willcox, Peck & Hughes, Attorney. 
Main Office, NEW YORK, Seattle Office, Bailey Building 
3 South Wililams St, Shepard French, Manager. 


SAW MILLS DESIGNED AND BUILT 


Pians and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
Sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C. M. STEINMETZ, P.0.Box83 Washington, D.C. 








TIMBER - ESTIMATORS 

















Accuracy in 
timber estimates 


is as important to seller as to buyer. 


Our estimates, because of their thor- 
oughness, establish new values and 
furnish reliable data 
on which to base 
timber deals and 
operations. 


We invite corres- 
pondence. 


MUNSON-WHITAKER CO. 


CONSULTING FOREST ENG:NEERS 


GHICAGO, 983 Cont. & Comm. Bank Bldg. NEW YORK, 470 Fourth Ave. 
bUSTON, 622 Tremont Bidg. PITTS3URGH, 900 Arrott Bldg. 
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Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bonk Bldg. KEW ORLEANS | 





Phone Main 2479 











JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates, Topographic and Boundary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 
T 1 Tr: Experience. 


OLD TOWN, MAINE. 


hb 
nor 





143 Centre St, 

















WASTE ELIMINATION 


Elimination of waste in logging operations. Timber 
Es.imates in Canada, United states and the West Indies. 


D. =. LAUDERBURN, Forest Engineer, 
No. 1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














that I think an association ought to handle. With 
headquarters down here in New Orleans things will be 
different and in my opinion very much improved, for 
the association as well as the members. Most of us, 
so tar as I have been able to find out, feel the same 
way about it. The mass meeting did a big thing for the 
future of the new association when it decided to bring 
the headquarters down here among the mills and the 
timber. ’’ 

The directors of the new association, as recommended 
at the New Orleans meeting, are as follows: 
Axley, W. T. Murray. 
Lathrop, W. LB. Harrigan. 


Arkansas—O. O. 
Alabama—IF. H. 


— 


Florida—s. J. Carpenter, A. W. Randall. 
Georgia—E. V. Babcock, H. H. Tift. 
Louisiana— _ 5 Hallowell, W. Hl. Sullivan. 
ee — *. S. Butterfield, Philip S. Gardiner; al: or. 
nate, J. W. EHlaynen. 
ieee (Missouri laws require three directors to be rvsi. 
= wal of the State)—C. S. Keith, C. D. Johnson, John H, 
uci 
<n J. E. Crawford, 
Texas—J. H. Kirby, T. L. L. 


Officers of 





Herman Dierks. 
Temple. 


the association will be: 


President—Charles S. Keith, 
Vire presidents—John H, 
Gardincr, Laurel, Miss. 
‘Treasurer—Henry M. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Kirby, Llouston, Tex.; Philip s 


Young, New Orleans, La. 





WEST COAST MANUFACTURERS SEEK RELIEF. 





Mass Meeting Recommends a General Shut-down—Stocks Comparatively Light but Prices 
Inadequate—Legislative Remedies Sought—To Extend Export! Trade. 





TacoMA, WASH., Dee. 12.—As was stated in the tele- 


graphie dispatches in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last 
week, over 200 himber manufacturers of Washington, 
Oregon, British Columbia, Montana and Idaho who 
attended a mass meeting following a dinner at Hotel 
Yacoma, Monday evening, December 7, were of the 
opinion that Coast fir is selling $3 below cost at the 
present time. It was the consensus that mills had 
better remained closed until they could obtain at least 
cost for their products. It was also the opinion of 


those present that the public generally should be advised 
of the deplorable condition prevailing in the lumber 
industry of the north Pacific coast that steps might be 
taken through Federal or State legislative action to 
remedy existing conditions. 

Stocks on hand are not excessive, some items being in 
light supply as compared with a year ago—especially 
in dimension. The report of stocks on hand at mills 
November 1 this year and November 1 a year ago com- 
piled from reports from ninety-five mills in Washington, 






Oregon, and British Columbia, west of the mountains, 
is as follows: 

Douglas Fir y ; 

} 1, 1914 Nov. 1, 1913 

ae seceeee 849,900 5, 285.000 

es sa wimiew ws 210-6 .000 6,943,000 

canbe See le a 000 6,110,000 

ro, 2 and bet...... 7,100,000 6,715,000 


3,081,000 2,775,000 
230,000 7,072,000 
3.789.000 8.568,000 
8.885.000 3,16 
2.951.000 7.2 
15,851,000 11,2 
18.873.000 15, , 
13,197,000 11,655,000 
1 


2 ane Det..<..» 








Reh. 





ars 6 





igh. Clears 8” 
i eee eee ieee eee 8.042.000 0,930,000 
WOURAE wx 6 Scns 0.556 pe 114, 419.000 98,42 9,000 
clears not in above 


Ad ak ional 


cause not 8,289,000 9,229,000 


segregated 


2,700,000 107. 6: 58.000 





Common board and shiplap..... 40,492,000 31, 193,000 
Common dimension............. 133,876,000 137,798,000 
i common not in above 
rT: not segregated..... 10,643,000 16,343,000 











Totals, all common..... . 185,011,000 185,334,000 
Spruce 
ESA ee ee rare ee ee 6.408,000 4,301,000 
Bevel siding A and bet......... 2,618,000 1,792,000 
SOG RGU EBs -5 0's s0 5106001000888 798.000 489.000 
Panta, Bll BURRCS boc sec wwccuse 4,930,000 5,625,000 
Cedar 
Bevel siding clear.........0.00. 4,573,000 5,107,000 
reer Sere 5,250,000 6.501,000 
BCVOl. SIGINEG Bon nscsssesccse ess 3,994,000 2,664,000 
Hemlock = 
Common boards and shiplap.... 19,920,000 19,770,000 
Maj. Everett G. Griggs, of Tacoma, acted as chairman 


and called on at least one lumberman from each district 
to report regarding conditions. A summary of these 
reports indicated that about one-third of the mill capac- 
ity west of the mountains is now in operation. N. J. 
Blagen, of Hoquiam, Wash., was of the opinion that 
lumbermen could get a higher price if they would ask it. 
He also believed a lower rate for lumber could be 
obtained to the middle West and East if the association 
put the matter up properly to the railroads. 

It is reported that while British Columbia mills usually 
manufacture about 1,200,000,000 feet of lumber an- 
nually, they are now cutting about 15 percent of this 
amount; also that in western Montana, on the Northern 
Pacific Railway, there is but one band saw in operation. 
Judge A. L. Flewelling, Spokane, suggested a possible 
help would be the further development of foreign 
markets for Pacific coast lumber. FE. J. Palmer, of 
Chemainus, B. C., was of the opinion there would natur- 
ally come an improved foreign demand as the war 
continues and especially at its close. 


Favors Publicity. 


D. E. Skinner, Port Blakeley, Wash., was strongly 
of the opinion that now is the time for lumbermen to 
let the public know the exact situation; that the industry 
is in a deplorable condition and that if it is to operate 
and give employment to the tens of thousands that it 
formerly did, who are now out of work, it must have 
more consideration at the hands of the publie and public 
sentiment must become more favorable rather than 
antagonistic as it has been in the past. 

There was considerable opinion that lumbermen should 
cooperate and work together and make less lumber and 
ask more for what they do make. It was believed that 
they have a right to get together and talk over the 
situation and arrive at what is believed to be a profitable 
price for their products and to endeavor to get it. 
Several present believed there would be a marked im- 
provement in the demand during the next few months 
for the spring trade from the retail yards in the middle 


West, and that this lumber should not be sold below 
cost. 

E. G. Ames, of Seattle, told how in the early da: 
the few sawmills of the Puget Sound region wo 


charter a vessel and load it with lumber 
Australia, where, on its arrival, it would be unload: 
at some wharf and after duly advertising in the loc: 
paper it would be sold at auction to the lumber dealers 
of the community. The proceeds were divided among 
the mills that supplied the lumber and the owner of the 
vessel. This was termed selling on a ‘‘venture account 
Foreign Markets to Be Developed. 

D. E. Skinner made a strong plea for the development 
of the export market for Pacifie co: ist forest products, 
particularly fir, cedar and. spruce lumber, and told of 
the incorporation nearly a year ago of the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Company, which was designed 
to handle the export sales of the north Coast mills, but 
so far these miils have hesitated to sign an agreement 
to dispose of their output through this agency. Mr. 
Skinner declared it was time that the export manufac 
turers endeavored to do something to help themselves. 

From an experience of over fitty years in manufa 
turing lumber on Puget Sound his concern found that it 


{ 
and ship it to 
1 
| 


could not obtain cost of manufacturing and would be 
throwing away its stumpage to selt at present prices 
and therefore had closed its plant indefinitely. He 


could see no reason why lumbermen should not obtain 
cost and even something more and by forming an export 
organization they would be able to put men in foreign 
countries to increase the use of coast lumber products, 
so as to provide a market for a larger percentage of the 
output in foreign countries and at better and 
thus relieve the domestic market 

At the conclusion of Mr. Skinner’ s talk all the repre- 
sentatives of export mills present agreed either to join 
the export sales organization or said they would render 
a definite decision within a few days which they ex 
pected would be favorable. , 

An interesting side light on the situation was brought 
out by W. C. Yeomans, Pe Ell, Wash., who read a 
decision of the Public Service Commission in Oklahoma 
to the effect that the output of the oil wells of that 
State should not be sold at less than a specified minimum 
price in order to keep the production of oil at a profit. 
Mr. Yeomans was of the opinion that it might be possible 
to secure State or national legislature of a somewhat 
similar nature to provide a commission to place a 
minimum price on the sale of lumber, below which it 
could not go, and the maximum price as well, in order 
that the industry might be able to operate and employ 
labor and return something to the communities for the 
national resources which are being taken away. 


Silo Stock Scarce and Firm. 


prices 


A general discussion developed the feeling that there 
would be an exceedingly heavy demand for silo stock 
during the present winter and coming spring. This 
stock is light and as the majority of mills are closed 
very little ‘will be made in the near future. Because of 
the large crops and high prices for them and the 
education of the farmers to the greater use of silos 
indications point to an exceedingly heavy demand and 
it was the sentiment that the silo stock should bring the 
following prices: 

8 to 22 ft.. 


TC Ca RRR Rae GE 
oad $2 extra for 8 to 22 ft. 


BEE. ca mace esis onesie $24 
Oe 80.80 Bhiis sec ccesiucsicee Oe 


if shipped in special lengths. 





No action was taken at the meeting on anything 
beyond referring the matter of a possible reduction in 
freight rates on lumber to the middle West and East 
to the railroad committee of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 





NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart 


ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as 
follows: 
(Bids Opened January 5, 1915.) 
Quantity. Delivery at 

ARTICLE. Feet. Navy Yard, Sch. 
Cedar, white....<.... 6.000 feet..Charleston, S. C..7707 
OP AINOOE a 6 o.0:% 08's 00 os 6.000 feet..Charleston, S. C..7707 
Pine, soft white Idaho..16.000 feet..Brooklvn. N. Y...7707 
Pine, yellow, prime... ‘19.000 feet. . Phils adelphia, Pa. . 7707 
ar ere 830.000 feet..Norfolk, Va....... T7107 
DR GRMIEN sis apc 2h cai 04 ote. e 12.000 feet..Charleston, S. C..7707 
Poplar, yellow......... 14,000 feet.: Philadelphia, Pa..770 
Oak, white, aoaeees = 

TONER 65505 << osee B000 feet... Brooklyn, N.:°Y¥...771 
Oak, white, plank.. ‘Miscellaneous. Boston, Mass..... 771 
Oak, white, timber..... 32.000 feet..Boston, Mass..... Til: 
Spruce, New England. .126,000 feet. Portsmouth, N. H.770 


———_—_——_——— 
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Do your Christmas smiling early. 














THE LUMBERMAN POET 
‘Merry Christmas! 


Tn the woods or in the town it really doesn’t matter, 
All the wide world up and down is full of Whristmas clatter— 
Bells are swinging—carols ringing— 
Birds and little children singing — 
Cheeks of heather, throats of feather, puffed with Zhristmas 
chatter! 











Tn the town or in the woods, in the but or palace, 

Tn the little neighborhoods, from the Christmas chalice 
Joy is pouring—hearts are soaring— 
Ruddy red the chimneys roaring — 

Peace on earth and joy and mirth and not a thought of malice. 


What a merry, cheery chime! — Sweet and smiling mothers— 
What a world and what a time!— Fathers, sisters, brothers— 
Christmas treasures—Christmas pleasures — 
Christmas joys in heaping measures— 

Cime to live in, time to give in, time to think of others! 


Merry, Merry Christmas Day, stay and leave us never! 
Need ysu ever run away2—You who are so clever 

Rearis uniting —love requiting — 

Cheering souls and faces lighting — 
Green or gray time, night or daytime, stay with us forever! 





WE HOPE YOU FIND IN YOUR CHRISTMAS STOCKING: 


Lower taxes. The thanks of a child. 

That $5 touch. That past due payment. 

Peace on earth. A letter not asking for money. 
‘*The Woods.’’ The gratitude of some poor family. 
A raise in salary. Some dividends on that mining 
Good will to men. stock. 

‘*Resawed Fables.’’ A receipt from the Associated 
Some nice, fat orders. Charities. 





CHRISTMAS CRINKLES. 

A good fireproof paint would save a lot of cotton whiskers. 

Many a family this year will get cut glass when what it needs is coal. 

The wife who buys cigars by the bands should know that all is not Havana 
that glitters. 

The trouble is that some people want a piece of the earth instead of 
peace on the earth. 

If you are afraid you will help the undeserving, maybe it is well for you 
that the Lord is not. 

The dimensions of the Christmas smile should be as wide as a man’s face 
and as long as 365 days. 

If you think there is less faith in the world, consider that of the child in 
a turkey-red Santa Claus. 


A CHRISTMAS WISH. 


Here’s hoping that you have enough, enough of Christmas cheer, 
To last you all of Christmas Day and last you all the year. 
Here’s hoping that with Christmas joy the coming days abound— 
We hope you have so much you have to pass a lot around! 


CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS. 


The staunchest ship that sails the sea of life is fellowship. 

Put a light in the window—of your house and of your soul. 

Forget yourself by helping Santa Claus to remember others. 

The Christmas tree is a signal tree on the road to children’s hearts. 

Don’t tell the children there is no Santa Claus, but prove to them there is. 

Better be in a shanty with the Christmas spirit than in a palace with- 
out it. 

How near are you to the man at the next desk?—not in feet but in 
friendship. 

A hundred million candles burning in honor of one Idea! The world is 
not so bad. 

If you are more happy than others, it ought to be easy to make others 
more happy. 

Even the Christmas tree learns that service in a cottage is better than 
solitude in a forest. 

You will find that it was the things you gave, not the things you got, that 
brought the greatest pleasure. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 

Forest, forest, vernal mother, 

Shelter of the sleeping flow’rs, 
How you come, somehow or other, 

Into all this life of ours— 
Out of you our cribs we fashion, 

In your arms return to earth— 
What the thought or hope or pas- 

sion, 
You, our mother, give it birth. 


Forest, forest, mother vernal, 
Out of you our roofs arise, 
Out of you the cross eternal, 
Sacred in your children’s eyes. 
In our going, in our coming, 
Still-you hover over men— 
Set the drums of war to drumming, 
3uild the shattered land again. 


Forest, forest, mother forest, 
When the Christmastide is here, 
When the song the angels chorused 
Echoes o’er us very near, 
Then in near land and in far land, 
Where your forest children roam, 
From your gown we weave a gar- 
land 
For the altar of the home. 


Forest, forest, vernal mother 
With your candle-glow above, 
How you bring, somehow or other, 
To our hearts the tale of love, 
leach us faith that shall not falter, 
Cedar, balsam, spruce and pine— 
Highest on our highest altar, 
Dearest at our dearest shrine. 





THE PORTRAIT GALLERY. XVIII. 





SANTA CLAUS, NORTH POLE, U. S. A. 


Of all the iumbermen there are 

In East or West, or near or far, 

*Neath tropic sun or polar star 

One Jumberman above the rest, 

in North or South, or East or West, 

Is known the most and loved the best, 
And that is Santa. 





For Santa is a lumberman, 

As you will find if you will scan 
Just any history you can. 

Each year he comes from out the 

woods 
And visits all our neighborhoods, 
Delivers to the world the goods— 
Does dear, old Santa. 


Not only in the woods he lives, 

This. saint of loving adjectives, 

But wooden things he mostly gives 

To eartb’s deserving girls and boys— 

Yes, honest wood he most employs 

In making up his Christmas toys, 
Does wise, old Santa. 


A wooden doll, a wooden sled, 
A wooden wagon painted red, 
A wooden dollhouse, wooden bed, 
A set of wooden building blocks, 
To stand the after-Christmas knocks— 
For really he’s a wise, old fox, 

Is Mr. Santa. 


And, when the season comes again 
Of peace on earth, good will to men, 
Of all the toys surviving then, 

The toys next Christmas that are 


good, 
That twelve long months of racket 
stood, 
Will be the playthings made of 
wood— 
A wise saint, Santa! 





The Christmas cheer you radiate at home would help to warm the office up a bit. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 








These two books by Douglas Malloch, ‘‘ The 
Lumberman Poet’’, (‘‘Resawed Fables’’, a book of 
humo: ous prose, and ‘* The Woods’, a book of 
splendid verse) will make a delightful Christmas 
present for some other lumberman, or employe, or 
member of a !umberman’s family, or associate or 
friend—or for a lumberman Aimse/y. 

They solve the Christmas problem—easy to give, 
and just the thing to give. 

Here is what some of the critics say about these 
two books:— 


Resawed Fables 


Witty fables, full of pellets of wisdom.—Peoria Herald-Transcript. 

The book is a winner—worth many times the dollar.— H ustom Post, 

A phiiosopher and humorist of the highest type.— Youngstown Telegram. 

Delightful humor that makes men laugh their troubles away.~—Letroit Free 
Press. 

One of the coming humorists of America, if he is not here already.—Lincolm 
Journal, 

Humor that gleams like a hard oil finish. Each fable has a helpful moral, 
and each moral stands ina class by itself.— Chicago Evening Post. 


The Woods 


Each is a heartsong.— Portland Telegram. 

Hard sense and cheerful philosophy.— New York Herald. 

His poems speak truths direct to your heart.— A-uston Post. 

His book is wholly admirable, whatever his theme.— Buffalo News, 

One poem, * Today”, has traveled all around ‘thc world, to find a sympa- 
thetic harbor in countless hearts.— Boston Her1ld. 

Inspiring and cheerful verse.— Denver News. 

A real contribution to the poetic literature of the day.—-Chicago Tribune, 

A book delightful to woods-lovers, wherever they are.—Canada Monthly. 

Vigorous verses descriptive of woodswork, verses with the Kipling punch 
and swing. The humor and romance of the forest are interpreted in a way 
tat will give delight.— American Forestry 

Poems that throb with vigorous life.—-Detroit Free Press. 


" ‘The price of each book is $1, postpaid. Do it now, and 
get the Christmas problem off your mind. 


Send the publisher a list of those to whom you wish the 
books sent— both books or either book—and they will be 
mailed to reach the recipients just at Christmas time, with a 
letter from us saying this is a Christmas Gift from you. Or 
they will be sent to you direct, if you prefer. 


Address: 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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Special 
Inducement 


on ten cars 1x4 Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine B 


Edge Grain Flooring 


10 cars 1x4 C large percent 16’ 


Ask for delivered prices. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS — 


SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
: : CORK WHITE PINE 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for 


; A also — 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work YELLOW PINE and 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 


General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








ses =, 


North Carolina Pine 


_ WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Konnarock, Va. 





time of its organization. 














SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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UNIVERSAL LUMBER CO. 


’ PITTSEURGH, PA. 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hardwoeds in all Grades 
MILL CONNECTIONS 


A. ARMHEIM, Pres. We. LicnTenstut, Sec’y & TREAS. 








WHAT THE LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS ARE DOING. 





New Organization of Wholesalers — Joining Forces to Combat Rate Advances — Newly- 
Elected Secretary Is Hustling Young Lumberman. 





SAW DUST CLUB TO HOLD ANNUAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dee. 14.—In respect for its late 
president, Frank C. Gillingham, the Saw Dust Club has 
decided to omit its annual dinner which was to be held 
this month, but. will hold its annual meeting in January, 
when his successor will be elected. 





ARRANGES FOR CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Dee. 15.—The Cleveland Lumber 
Club has arranged for the annual Christmas entertain- 
ment for the wives and children of its members to be 
held at Grays Armory, next Saturday evening. It is 
proposed to have a fine spread, plenty of music, and 
entertainment for the kiddies and dancing for the 
elders. 





DISCUSS TRAFFIC MATTERS. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Dee. 14.—The Buffalo Lumber Ex 
change held a meeting last Saturday and discussed the 
transit question, among other matters. The following 
lumberneen will attend the hearing on the transit matter 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission at Wash- 
ington on the 18th: O. E. Yeager, A. W. Kreinheder, 
M. M. Wall, H. F. Taylor and H. L. Abbott. It is 
expected that they will appear as witnesses. 





NEW BALTIMORE CLUB. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Dee. 15.—A meeting of wholesale 
lumbermen of this city has been called for this afternoon 
in the Knickerbocker Building to discuss the advisability 
of forming an organization which shall devote itself 
completely to the advancement of the interests of this 
division of the trade. The conference will be one of 
several held in the last few weeks, and its special work 
will be the drafting of a constitution and bylaws. The 
name chosen is the Baltimore Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Club, though no definite form has yet been given to 
the proposed organization and the movement is still 
in tentative form. There are 22 wholesalers here who 
would be included in the membership, and practically 
all, it is said, have already signified their intention to 
join. 

In this connection it is said that the retailers also 
talk of forming another association. The one in exist 
ence prior to the Government prosecuticn of the alleged 
Eastern lumber trust, which had not been especially 
active at that time, was allowed to lapse altogether, but 
the retailers feel that they should have some way of 
getting in closer touch, exchanging ideas and discussing 
the special problems with which they are confronted. As 
yet nothing definite has been done. 





TO JOIN FORCES IN COMBATTING ADVANCES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dee. 15.—The Louisville Hardwood 
Club has decided to join with the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, of Memphis, in fighting the rate 
advances from the South, inasmuch as both are to be 
represented by John R. Walker, of Washington, Mr. 
Walker will appear at Louisville to conduct the hearing 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission on behalf of 
local lumbermen January 19, but the case will be argued 
by him for the Louisville interests in a consolidated 
brief covering all of the interests he represents. This 
arrangement was perfected by correspondence last week. 

Evansville (Ind.) sawmill operators have advised 
Louisville lumbermen that they are continuing their 
efforts to have the time allowed for the milling in transit 
of lumber extended beyond the twelve-month limit now 
imposed. 

Louisville hardwood men have learned that the 5 
percent freight rate advance, which was authorized@ in 
Central Freight Association territory, has been extended 
by the carriers to apply to Canadian territory as well. 





ELECTS NEW SECRETARY. 

EVANSVILLE, INp., Dec. 15.—Mertice E. Taylor, the 
newly-elected secretary of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club, is one of the best known and one of the most 
popular young men in the city. For the last several 
years he has been connected with the office force of 
Maley & Wertz, hardwood lumber manufacturers here, 
and he has a host of friends. 

Mr. Taylor takes the place of George O. Worland, 
who with the exception of a few months when he was 
located at Jackson, Tenn., has been secretary and 
treasurer of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club from the 
In fact Mr. Worland is known 
as the ‘‘daddy of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club’’ 
and no man has done more to make the club the ‘‘live 
wire’’ it is today in the community. By business men 
in all lines the club is known as one of the most pro- 
gressive business organizations in the city and Mr. 
Worland has helped the club to be this. Mr. Worland 
asked that someone be elected in his place as he felt 
he would not have the necessary time to look after the 
duties of the office for another year. 

In Mr. Taylor the members of the club believe they 
have found a most worthy successor of Mr. Worland. 
He is a hustler, a tireless worker and he has always 
taken a keen interest in the affairs of the club. Mr. 
Taylor plans many new things for the club and in every 
thing that he does he expects to have the hearty 
eodperation of all the members, 


NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Dee. 15.—Principal discussion at 
the semi-monthly meeting of the Nashville Lumbermen’s 
Club centered about the decision of the Tennessee Rail 
road Commission dismissing the club’s petition against 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway protest 
ing against the rates on lumber and logs from local sta 
tions on that line in Tennessee to Nashville. Commis- 
sioner Henderson, of the Nashville Traffie Bureau, was 
instructed to present a plea to the Tennessee Railroad 
Commission to have the case re-opened. This plea was 
laid before the railroad commission on Wednesday. 

Commissioner Henderson reported to the club that all 
preparations had been made for the hearing in Nashville 
on January 11 before Examiner Watkins of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on the complaints of the 
club involving the reshipping arrangements on lumber 
here and the policing regulations of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad now in force governing the milling-in- 
transit of logs. At the same time Examiner Watkins will 
hear complaints of Maley & Wertz, of Evansville, Ind., 
Nickey & Sons, of Memphis, and the Nashville Tie Com- 
pany, all against the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 

A most interesting paper was read before the club by 
Thomas Leseuer, of the John B. Ransom Lumber Com 
pany, dealing with the ashes of Tennessee, in accord- 
ance with a plan to have some member of the club dis- 
cuss at each meeting some of the woods native to this 
state. 

To ereate interest in the club meetings the entertain 
ment committee composed of Charles H. Morford, Ham 
ilten Love and Thomas Leseuer announced that at each 
meeting a prize drawing would be held. The first prize, 
a pair of gloves, donated by Charles H. Morford, was 
drawn by T. B. Johnson. The meeting proved one of 
the most interesting held by the club in some time and 
trading on the floor involved several satisfactory deals. 





RIVAL TICKETS ARE NOMINATED. 


Campaign Inaugurated for Election of Officers of Mem- 
phis Lumbermen’s Club. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 15.—The campaign for the 
election of officers in the Lumbermen’s Club for the 
ensuing year was launched at the regular semimonthly 
meeting held at the Hotel Gayoso Saturday, December 
12. The two nominating committees appointed a week 
ago named their candidates as follows: 


Red Ticket. 


President—J. V. Rush, of Moffett, Bowman & Rush. 

First vice president—R. Lockwood, secretary of the 
Memphis Hardwood Flooring Company. 

Second vice president—-William Pritchard, of J. W. Wheeler 
& Co. 

Secretary-treasurer— J. 
Lumber Company. 

Directors—C, C. Dickinson, E. Sondheimer Company; H. J 
M. Jorgenson, Jorgenson-Bernett Manufacturing Company, 
and Joe Thompson, Dudley Lumber Company. 


Blue Ticket. 

President—-Charles G. Kadel, manager P. F. 
Company. 

First vice president—J. R. McFadden, of the Paepke-Leicht 
Lumber Company. 

Second vice president— F. 
Lumber Company. 

Secretary-treasurer—D. F. 
& Co. 

Directors—C. B. Allen, Anderson-Tully Company; Walt G. 
Bass, Nickey Brothers & Bass, and H. W. Bonner, of J. H. 
sonner & Son. 


Staley Williford, of the Belgrade 


Stone Lumber 


W. Duggan, of the F. W. Duggan 


Heuer, Albert N. Thompson 


The election will be held Saturday, December 19, and 
it is expected that a heavy vote will be cast. An aggres- 
sive campaign began immediately after the meeting ad 
journed, 

There was practically no other business transacted. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and there 
was also a report of a meeting of the board of direetors 
made at this gathering. This showed that two active 
members had resigned. On the other hand, the board 
of directors, it was shown, had recommended the rein 
statement of two members who resigned earlier in the 
year, Keith Blanton and J. W. Wyatt, of the Blanton- 
Wyatt Lumber Company. Acting on this recommenda 
tion these gentlemen were reinstated by unanimous vote. 

Sixty-four members and guests were present at this 
meeting. The usual luncheon was served. J. D. Allen, 
jr., was in the chair. 





MESQUITE WOOD FOR FURNITURE. 


FowLerton, TEX., Dee. 14.—R. S. Brooks, who oper 
ates a box and crate factory at this place, has been 
experimenting recently with mesquite lumber as a mate- 
rial for the manufacture of furniture and novelties. 
He recently made a public display of various articles 
of manufacture in San Antonio and the exhibit at- 
tracted much attention. He claims that mesquite wood 
is splendidly suited for manufacturing furniture and 
novelties. The greater part of southwest Texas is cov- 
ered with a forest of the low-growing trees, but hereto 
fore no effort has been made to convert the timber to 
commercial uses, except in the lower Rio Grande Valley 
where many of the larger trees have been used for 
making railroad cross-ties. 
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RETAIL ASSOCIATION METHODS DECLARED LAWFUL. 


(Concluded from Page 32.) 


the bill of complaint and the brief that had been filed, 
emphasizing the contentions of the Government from 
parts of the testimony that had been presented during 
the last several months. As it is the belief of the 
Government that the Western case is comparable to 
the Eastern case, the major part of the argument of 
counsel for the Government was devoted to trying to 
point that the contention was true. 

The argument was set up that the activities of the 
association, the Mississippi Valley Lumberman, and 
Luke W. Boyce of the Northern Information Bureau 
were carried on in joint understanding, and was a 
conspiracy in restraint of trade and commerce.  At- 
torney Blackburn declared that the association dic- 
tated who could be considered a retailer in its terri- 
tory, and the dealer had to do as the association said 
or would be destroyed. Assistant Attorney General 
Esterline reviewed every activity that was later 
touched upon by Attorney Boyle, and contended that 
these activities were interlocking, and with the pur- 
pose to restrain trade in the retail lumber industry. 
He declared that the joint defendants carried on a 
campaign after 1907 to throttle the mail order house 
industry, and described wherein he thought that his 
contention was proved. He further said, in discussing 
the credit associations, that ‘‘63’’ was a part of the 
conspiracy to restrain trade because it meant ‘‘ Keep 
Away’’; ‘‘Everybody Beware’’. 


Claims of the Government. 


Counsel contended that not only was the Western 
ease identical with the Eastern case but that if the 
eastern lumber dealers who were a party to that case 
were guilty of restraint of trade the defendants in 
the Western case were doubly so. 

In closing, counsel for the Government contended 
that the case of the Government was proved by the 


record because there could be no doubt that the proof 
shows (1) a fixed, common purpose of all of the de- 
fendants to prevent the sale of lumber by manufac- 
turers and wholesalers to consumers; (2) a lawful and 
honest business carried on at all times by traders that 
was antagonistic to the declared purposes of the de- 
fendants and in competition with defendants’ trade; 
(3) a series of confederations of individual retailers 
to the end that by the united power of such confed- 
erations the whole trade might be so dominated that 
the original purpose of regulating trade for their own 
interests would be accomplished; (4) blacklisting and 
boycotting manufacturers and wholesalers whose law- 
fully conducted business operations violated the rules, 
regulations, and aforesaid purposes of defendants, as 
represented by the official acts of the retail associa- 
tions; (5) the publication and distribution of infor- 
mation of so-called unethical dealers over a large 
territory, and the combined use of the fixed principle 
that no retailer should deal with a wholesaler who sold 
to a consumer; (6) a constant and persistent codpera- 
tion through correspondence and otherwise between 
the defendants and their retail trade associations, 
and even outside interests, whereby the trade of the 
innocent dealer who violated the aforesaid rules, reg- 
ulations, and purposes was interfered with to such 
an extent as to deprive certain manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and consumers of the right freely to trade 
among themselves in a lawful way; (7) continual 
harassing of such individual offending dealers and in- 
tentional interference with their sources of supply, 
shipments, and other details of their lawful business, 
such as the spying of detectives, the bribery of em- 
ployees, and organized campaigns to increase mail 
order houses’ overhead cost; and (8) that all these 
acts were those of authorized officers or directors of 
these associations defendants herein. 








SILO EFFECTS MANY ECONOMIES 








Many economies are effected by the use of the silo 
for the storage of feed for live stock. In the first place, 
its cylindrical form gives to the silo the largest cubical 
contents of any form of construction in proportion to 
the space occupied by the structure and the amount 
of building material used. That is to say, barns and 
silos that are round are more economical than they would 
be if built in the form of rectangles. But the chief 
gain in storage capacity in the silo as compared with 
the barn is due to the fact that its contents, whether 
corn, alfalfa, cow peas or other crops used for ensiling, 
are chopped into small bits and packed solidly. In 
fact, the successful preservation of silage demands that 
it shall be chopped reasonably fine and be thoroughly 
tramped or packed in the silo. The contrary is true to 
a considerable extent with regard to the preservation of 
hay or corn fodder in the barn. The only crop that is 
commonly used for both hay and silage is alfalfa, and 
the danger of spontaneous combustion due to the heat- 
ing of alfalfa when stored in the barn, of course, pre- 
cludes the kind of packing in that case that is wholly 
practicable and desirable when alfalfa is preserved in 
the silo. 

Another economy directly connected with the use of 
the silo is that that results from the clearing of corn 
land early in the season so that it can be prepared for a 
cover crop or fallowed in preparation for the next crop. 

When alfalfa is used for silage, even though it is gen- 
erally recognized that this crop, owing to its high pro- 
tein content, is better when used as hay in connection 
with corn silage as a food for live stock, it is possible 
to ensile the first cutting, which is made in the earlier 
or rainy part of the season when it would be difficult 
to cure it as hay. Consequently, farmers raising alfalfa, 
especially in the eastern or more humid section of the 
United States, may find a silo almost indispensable for 
taking care of the first cutting. 

As between the use of corn as fodder and as ensilage, 
there is a large saving in the latter case, owing to the 
fact that stalks are handled while they are still green 
and the leaves as well as the stems are preserved. When 
the corn is cut, shocked and husked in the field a great 
deal more labor is involved than is necessary when the 
same crop is preserved in the silo. In addition, a great 
waste results from the loss of leaves and other parts 
of the grain due to the handling and to the depreda- 
tions of animals, as well as to exposure to the elements. 
When the corn is cut and stored in ricks or in the barn 
to be fed as fodder, considerable difficulty is experienced 
in preventing heating and consequent injury and loss of 
food value. 

The saving effected by the use of the silo does not end, 
however, with the storage. The labor involved in feed- 
ing fodder or stover is much greater than that required 
in feeding silage. About the most awkward feeding 
material ever used is corn stalks. Not only are corn 
stalks awkward to handle in feeding the live stock, but 
inasmuch as a large part of the coarser material is not 
eaten, it remains to vex and exasperate the live stock 
raiser in cleaning the stable and handling the manure 
afterward. Silage, on the contrary, when the silo is 
located conveniently to the feeding racks, is easily 
handled, most of it being thrown down rather than up, 
and there is no heavy lifting or pulling as in the case 
of stover. 


Indirectly, the use of corn as silage effects a very 


large saving in other foods that are used with it to 
balance the ration. Experiments have shown in prac- 





tically all of the States where corn is raised, that in 
feeding dairy cattle, beef cattle, hogs, sheep and even 
horses, smaller amounts of concentrated foods are 
needed to produce given results in the production of 
milk in the case of dairy cows, or flesh in the case of 
other animals. The succulence of silage appears to 
stimulate the appetites and digestive organs of farm 
animals in such a way as not only to induce them to 
eat more of the concentrated foods but to assimilate them 
more completely than if the dry foods only were fed. 

Another economy that is made possible with the silo 
arises from the fact that a greater tonnage of food can 
be raised on a given acreage from a cultivated crop 
than from a pasture crop. That is to say, an acre of 
corn used as silage will produce green food for more 
live stock than would be afforded by an acre of grass. 
Various estimates have been given regarding the rela- 
tive value of soiling crops and pasture crops, a common 
statement being that an acre used for soiling or silage 
is equivalent to from two to three acres used as pasture. 
Moreover, in many sections of the country there is a 
period during late summer when even the best of 
pastures fall far short of supplying the needed grass 
for the same herd that would have found ample food 
on them during the earlier part of the season. Hence, 
the stock raiser who depends upon pasture wholly is 
almost compelled to set aside double or three times as 
much land for pasture as he would need for his herds if 
the growth of grass were kept up throughout the season. 
In regions where alfalfa can be grown it is practicable 
to ensile the first cutting of the crop to be used as a 
feed in the late summer when the pasture has fallen 
short. The probability is that as the possibilities of 
the summer silo are more generally known and recog- 
nized each farmer will have a large silo for winter and 
a smaller silo for preserving silage for summer feeding. 
The smaller silo is necessary because a greater depth 
must be fed off each day in order to prevent spoiling, 
At the same time, inasmuch as the live stock in summer 
gets some food from the pasture, less silage ordinarily 
is needed than would be required in winter time when 
no pasture at all is available. 

Corn unquestionably is preéminently the silage crop, 
and in those sections where corn can be raised other 
crops are not likely to be used for silage purposes. Yet 
corn silage is not a complete ration, and it is necessary 
to provide a protein food with it. In some sections this 
result has been brought about in a very economical and 
effective manner by sowing field peas with the corn and 
harvesting and ensiling the two crops together. 





WILL USE CUTOVER LAND AND SILOS TO 
PRODUCE BEEF. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 14.—W. B. Harbeson, of the 
Lacy Lumber Company, Carriere, Miss., is fencing 1,000 
acres of his cutover land near Carriere and will stock it 
with beef cattle. Most of the tract will be used for 
pasturage, but on a part corn will be raised for storage 
in silos.) Mr. Harbeson and associates have acquired 
Florida timber and are planning to establish a sawmill 
on their holdings in that State. 
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The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 
Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 
Car Lots or Less. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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F. W. Duttweiler Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


Idaho White Pine 
California Redwood 
Lath and Shingles 


824-826 Spitzer Bldg.,. TOLEDO, OHIO, 


Yellow Pine 
Hemlock 
Poplar 











THE FRANK SPANGLER CO. 


Colonial Porch Columns 
Groewoot and Lumber 


Poplar 
Cottonwood 
Can ship in mixed cars. 


Oak 


Gum Chestnut 





Mills in 
Louisiana and Virginia. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 

















C. A. Mauk Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


PACIFIC COAST FOREST PRODUCTS 


Yellow Pine, Hemlock 
Red Cedar Shingles, Red Cedar Bevel Siding 





Shipped in Straight or Mixed Car Loads from Toledo Storage. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. SEATTLE, WASH. 
® 
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YELLOW PINE 
POPLAR CYPRESS 


Th 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 











Adv. Hints 
For 


Retailers 


Get our latest Bul- 
letin containing 28 
retail lumber ads — 
all live, snappy and 
seasonable, just off 
the press. 





and even tho his houses must of 
Necessity be only toys, the joy 
with which they are received by 
the little tots clearly indicate 
the innermost feelings we all 
have toward a home. Of course, 
a real house would be a pretty 
big gift to wifey, but if you'll 
make the start this year it won't 
be many Christmases until 
you'll have it all paidforand that 
Chistmas will be the Big Christ- 
mat. We'll gladly help you with 
plane if you'll but say the word 


Ask for your copy 
today, and get your 


(tame end Address) order in early. 








Get so much of the Christmas spirit 
into your system that it will keep oozing 
out for a year. 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WANTED 


A thoroughly experienced 
and reliable man to look 
after the Northern Hard- 
wood Sales Department of a 
prominent Michigan Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. Must 
know lumber,’ be a good 
correspondent and a busi- 
ness getter. Good salary 
and opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Reply giving 
references, age and partic- 
ulars. 


Address **E. 30” 


Care American Lumberman. 
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We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 


Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 





PRICES ON REQUEST 


E. B. Foss & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Established 1877 BAY CITY, MICH.  Telecode Used 
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; 15 M ft. 1x6 lst & 2ds Maple 75 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 

ag 150 M ft. 4-4 1st & 2ds Maple 50 M ft. 5-4 Ist & 2ds Basswood 

ag M0 Mit. 5-4 Ist & 2ds Maple | sow ft. 5-4 No. 2C & B Beech 
200 M it. 4-4 No. 1C & B Maple 500 M ft. 6-4 No. 2C & B Beech 
200 M ft. 6-4 No. 1C & B Maple 40 M ft. 8-4 No. 2 C & B Beech 
100 M ft. 8-4 No. 1 & B Maple 150 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 
150 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Com. Maple 500 M ft. 5-4 No. hin Meals 
500 M ft. 5-4 No. 3Com. Maple pea J 

29M ft. C-4 No. 3Com. Maple 100 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Elm 

100 M ft. 4-4 No.1&2 Com. Birch 50 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 C & B W Pine 








We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
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Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 




















THE WAR ON WOOD—FEATURES OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


(Concluded from Page 30.) 


Mother Earth, which, whether in the rude adobe of the 
earliest attempt at brickmaking, or the modern baked and 
glazed product, bas finally arrived at the great building 
uchievements of the present age. But lumber will continue 
to be in plentiful demand as long as it is produced, and 
modern materials, such as brick, tile and cement, have 
really fostered the lumber trade, conserving that material 
by the elimination of much impractical usage and employ- 
ing it to greater advantage under more modern conditions. 
Timber is none too plentiful in the world today and there 


is no likelihood of forests going to wuste because of the 
uses of other building materials. ; 
The publicity campaigns on building material are very 


beneficial and no one industry is likely to be injured in 
this natural process of evolution by which humanity seeks 
to adjust itself to constantly changing conditions and de- 
mands. In the meantime the consuming publie is gaining 
much valuable information. 





WCULD BE GLAD TO JOIN IN MOVEMENT. 
Waycross, Ga. 
We have your recent favor enclosing some literature 
regarding shingles and the fights being put up against 
them. If there could be some concerted attempt by the 
majority of the shingle manufacturers to counteract 
this movement we would be glad to join in it if it could 
be handled in the proper way. 
CHERRY RivER Boom & LUMBER COMPANY. 





A BUILDING WAR IN DETROIT, 

Detroit, Micu., Dee. 12.—A merry building war that 
gives promise to last as long as Europe’s conflict, or 
longer, has been started here and the merry part of 
it is that up to date the lumbermen are only inter- 
ested onlookers. The combatants are the brick and 
tile manufacturers and they are ‘‘at each other’’ in 
earnest. The rumbling of a battle has been heard for 
some time and it broke into a roar when Mayor Oscar 
B. Marx appointed John S. Haggerty, a big brick man- 
ufacturer, as a member of the building commission. 

Detroit lumber dealers are not particularly concerved 
over that appointment, as it was plainly a move to 
block the hollow tile men, The lumber dealers, how- 
ever, may become at a later date concerned over an- 
other appointment Mayor Marx made at the time of 
the Haggerty appointment. He placed George H. Clip- 


pert, another big brick manufacturer, upon the fire 
commission. What this may develop the lumbermen 
are not certain of, but the hollow tile manufacturers 


without hesitation brand it a part of the ‘‘ build with 
brick’’ movement and expect to see results of the ap- 
pointment, 

The entire building trade of the city, architects, en- 
gineers, minor supply men and small contractors, not 
torgetting, of course, the tile manufacturers, are in- 
censed over the mayor’s action in appointing the brick 
manutacturers to offices which are vitally connected 
with their business. The hollow tile men have been 
trying to get the building code amended so that they 
will be allowed to use their material in buildings of 
four stories. The limit is now two stories and at that 
is restricted. The proposed amendment was up for a 
third and last reading of the common council when 
Mr. Haggerty appeared before that body and announced 
that the brick manufacturers and the tile men had 
reached an agreement. The matter was referred back 
to the building commission and the next week Hag- 
gerty was appointed a member of the commission. The 
proposed amendment is still with the commission. 





TO TEST BUILDING ORDINANCE, 

LANSING, Micu., Dee. 14——Complaints have been made 
to test the building ordinance of this city. The first 
complaint has been filed against Hiram Rikerd, president 
ot the Lansing police and fire commission. The com- 
plainant is Fire Chief Delfs, Rikerd’s inferior officer, 
and he charges the head of the fire and police commission 
with laying a shingle roof, without obtaining a permit, 
on a building standing part within and part out of the 
‘*fire limits,’’? which ever since the building law was 
enacted have been fire limits in name only. Two other 
complaints were made. 

If the law is held constitutional it probably will 
result in a strict enforcement of the ordinance. Recent 
agitation for a building code resulted in the fire chiet’s 
action. 





CLEVELAND CLUB ENTERTAINS BUILDING 
INSPECTOR, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Dee. 15.—The latest development 
in the fight put up by Cleveland lumber dealers to pre- 
vent Building Inspector Allen and fireproof material 
interests from having a walk-away in the matter of 
eliminating the use of wood as a material for building 
has been in the appearance of Mr. Allen himself before 
the Cleveland lumber board to explain what he is doing, 
and the entertainment of the Cleveland Board of Under- 
writers. 

In Mr. Allen’s address he pointed out that it was 
not his purpose to thrust any injurious ordinances upon 
the public as far as the use of wood was concerned, 
but said that it might be that the city council would 
create four fire zones, instead of three, as now obtained. 

In explaining his remarks Mr. Allen had with him a 
map of the city, outlining the city’s fire zone as at 
present, and he demonstrated what he thought would 
be an improvement over the present fire ordinance. 

The members of the Fire Underwriters’ Board made 
it clear that they did not favor any unjust discrimination 
against wood and that on the contrary they believed 
in a cautious procedure. 





= Even the telephone bell these days has # 
Q. a Christmas sound. 0 





The latest expression from public officials with respec: 
to fire limits extension was that of a few days ago 
when Director of Safety Benesch declared for an exten 
sion from East Fifty-fifth Street to East One Hundre. 
and Fifty-fitth Street for the middle zone. 

In view of the agitation that has already been started 
against the proposed radical enlargement of the fir 
zone and with the pronounced attitude of certain coun 
cilmen, it is regarded here as reasonable to suppose that 
nothing injurious in character will yet be undertaken 
by any of the present members of the council or othe: 
officials. 





UP IN ARMS OVER NEW CAMPAIGN. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., Dec. 14.—Members of the Western 
Carolina Lumber & Timber Association are up in arms 
against a pamphlet recently issued by the officials of 
the Asheville fire department, advising the people of 
Asheville and vicinity to use metal or slate shingles in 
the construction of houses and to avoid the use of wood 
shingles. Declaring that the lumbermen are being 
harmed by this advice, the secretary of the association 
has written to Chief Wood asking that he be informed 
of the regulations of the fire department and the steps 
that are being taken to discourage the use of wooden 
shingles. This action followed the showing of a slide 
in a local picture house, in which the alleged dangers 
of a shingle roof were pointed out and attention called 
to the susceptibility of wood shingles to attacks of fire. 
It was shown at the request of a traveling fire chief and 
the State department of insurance. Chief Wood declares 
that insurance rates on houses with wood shingles have 
been advanced and that experience with fires has con- 
vinced him that shingle roofs are not so safe as other 
iess combustible material. The lumbermen take the stand 
that a great portion of western North Carolina’s revenue 
is derived from lumber and declare that the campaign 
against wooden shingles is ill-advised at this particular 
time. They declare that the wood shingles are no more 
dangerous than the other varieties of roofing and ask 
an opportunity to present facts and figures before the 
officials of the fire department. It is expected that they 
will be granted a hearing at an early date. 





GRANTS HEARING ON BUILDING ORDINANCE. 

New York, Dee. 15.—The building committee of the 
board of aldermen has granted a hearing on the ordi- 
nance setting apart the suburban fire limits. Within 
these limits it will be allowable to erect only such frame 
houses as are detached and occupy less than a certain 
percentage of the lots. The ordinance was prepared by 
the building committee and will eventually become part 
of the building code. At a hearing held last week 
practically no opposition developed to the essential 
principle involved which was to prevent the erection of 
frame buildings in rows. Local lumbermen are of 
course doing their utmost to make these regulations as 
sensible as possible. 





WITH THE BOYS ON THE ROAD. 


D. H. MeMullen, Minneapolis (Minn.) representative 
of various western mills, has gone for a visit to some 
of the chief producing points of the west coast and 
Inland Empire. 

George P. Reed has resigned as Iowa representative 
of the W. D. MeKee Lumber Company and will represent 
the T. M. Partridge Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., in that territory, maintaining his headquarters 
at Cedar Rapids. 

N. A. Smith has resigned as representative in the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) market for the Fidelity Lumber 
Company, of Newport, Wash., which he has been with 
for a number of years, and has joined the sales staff 
of the Learned Lumber Company, Minneapolis and 
Seattle. 

John G. Cushing, formerly sales agent for the Hicks- 
Hauptman Lumber Company in southern California, has 
been appointed manager for Sudden & Christenson, in 
southern California for several months, to take the place 
of R. W. Brown during his absence in the East. Mr. 
Brown is to spend several months in the East arranging 
the details of the eastern affairs. 

Cyril Bland, at one time sales representative of the 
Charles R. MeCormick Lumber Company in southern 
California and more recently in charge of sales for the 
W. A. Hammond Lumber Company, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., has been appointed the eastern representative of 
the Charles R. McCormick Lumber Company and _ will 
make his headquarters in New York City, where he will 
open offices. The McCormick company will ship lumber 
through the canal to the Atlantic coast. 





‘*THE MERCHANDISING OF LUMBER.”’’ 
‘*The Merchandising of Lumber’’ is the title of a 
neat, bound volume just published by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers* Association, being the official report 
of the twelfth annual convention of that organization, 
held in Chicago on May 5 and 6, 1914. ‘There is no 
more important question before the lumber trade than 


the merchandising of the product of the mills and every. 


lumberman will find this volume of value to him, as it 
contains a full report of the meeting with the addresses 
delivered on the merchandising of lumber from the stand- 
point of the lumber sales manager, yard wholesaler and 
city retailer, country retailer, architect, engineer, con- 
tractor, scientist, advertising man and _ association. 
Copies of the volume may be had from Secretary J. E. 
Rhodes at $1 each. 
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Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








REPORT OF THE CHIEF FORESTER. 


Service Suffered Financially—Subtle Timber Frauds— 
Utilization of Products—Rendering Wood Fireproof. 


[By ODELL.] 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 15.—The annual report of 
‘he ehief forester of the United States for the fiscal 
ear of 1913-1914 has just been made public and it 
hows that the Forest Service has suffered financially 
n account of the depression in business throughout the 
suntry. There were few new sales of stumpage, al- 
ough some of the most attractive tracts of standing 
mber in the national forests have been offered for sale. 
fhe total amount of timber sold during the year was 
1,540,000,000 board feet, a decrease of 28 percent from 
the previous year, although it was nearly double the 
mount sold during 1912. The total revenues of the 
Morest Service were only $45,789 more than for the 
preceding fiscal year and the total increase in revenues 
from timber sales over the previous year was only 
+98.497. The expense of maintaining the national for- 
ests was $2,312,290 in excess of the revenues, 

Chief Forester Graves has reported in considerable 
jetail the attempts to defraud the Government of its 
t,nber through various devices and he declares that 
while the erude methods of fraud that prevailed before 
the act creating the national forests was passed have 
ilmost ceased, subtler and more refined methods con- 
tinue and are a constant menace to the integrity of the 
forests. The methods employed to defeat these efforts 
at fraud are stated in the report. 

The report also deals with such subjects as protection 
against fire losses, reforestation, utilization of national 
forest timber, wood preservation, derived products, tim- 
ber tests ete. ‘ 

Concerning the amount of business done by the Forest 
Service Jast year the report says: 


Timber sales on the national forests supply demands 
from two sources. The first is local use by railroads, mines, 
and communities in the vicinity of the national forests. 
This demand requires from 30 to 40 per cent of the annual 
cut. It is comparatively stable. The second demand is 
from the general lumber market. 

The amount of timber cut and the receipts from sales 
thus depend in large part upon trade conditions in the lum- 
bering industry. A consistent effort has been made by the 
Forest Service to make the annual volume of business more 
stable both by increasing local sales and by encouraging 
sales for varied industries, such as the manufacture of pulp 
and paper and of wood distillates, whose demands are less 
affected by trade conditions. While substantial progress has 
been made in this direction, no large increase in the volume 
of timber sales is possible except in connection with good 
business conditions in the lumber trade of the United States. 

Last year was for the greater part one of weak lumber 
markets and curtailed production. Lumber manufacture 
was active and trade conditions good from August, 1912, to 
May, 1913. This period of good times in the industry was 
reflected in the large timber-sale business reported for the 
fiscal year 1913. Since then, however, the demand for lum- 
ber has fallen off to a marked degree. Many of the mills 
operating in national forest regions, including purchasers 
from the forests, have been forced to carry excessive stocks, 
particularly of low grades. There has been a drop in lum- 
ber prices of from $1 to $4 per thousand feet on various 
grades. Possible purchasers, including a number who had 
previously applied for blocks of national forest stumpage, 
became very cautious. While the cut under outstanding sale 
contracts has been well sustained and exceeds that of the 
preceding year by 131,000,000 board feet, new sales for the 
general lumber market have fallen off materially. 

It is the aim of the Forest Service to increase the cut of 
timber from the national forests as rapidly as practicable, 
subject to securing the market value of the stumnage. Well 
directed cuttings are highly desirable. both to utilize mature 
stumpage and to improve the conditions of the forests. It 
is axiomatie that national forest timber must be adminis- 
tered. as far as it can influence the lumber market, so as to 
maintain competitive conditions in the industry and check 
attempts at monopoly. Local needs and industries must 
alwavs be fully supplied. At the same time it must be borne 
in mind that extensive cutting for the general markets of 
the country, when lumber production is already excessive 
and comnetition as keen as it could be, can not nroduce 
lower lumber prices, but may encourage wasteful utilization 
of standing timber. which results from an overstocked mar- 
ket and the inability of operators to sell readily anv but 
the hetter grades of lumber. There must also be considered 
the interest of local communities in obtaining local revenues 
from their share of national forest receipts and of the Gov- 
ernment in obtaining .a return to counterbalance the neces- 
sary cost of efficient administration and protection. 


Timber Sales Business of the Year. 


Every effort consistent with sound management was made 
to increase the volume of sales. Desirable blocks were ap- 
praised, nlaced upon the market. and widely advertised. The 
terms offered have been as liberal as proper regard for the 
publie interests would permit, Sacrifices in price below the 
market value of the stumpage, as appraised by competent 
logging engineers, have, however, not been considered. Such 
action would be contrary to law, to say nothing of sound 
business noliey. As a matter of fact, the reason why more 
sales covnld not be made does not lie in the price asked, but 
in the difficulty of disposing of inaccessible blocks of timber 
at any price. Large investments are necessary to develop 
nearly all extensive areas of national forest stumnage. Many 
pending applications, under which an entire agreement on 
the terms of sale was reached, were withdrawn because of 
the inability of the applicant to secure the canital required. 

There has been a marked increase in small sales. The 
total number of sales during 1914 was 8.998 as compared 
with 6.182 in the nreceding vear. This indicates more gen- 
eral use of the national forests for the sunnlv of local needs 
and an increase in the kind of sales business which the 
Forest Service has always been most anxious to develop. 

The average stumpage nrice obtained in commercial sales 
was $2.82 ner thousand board feet, an increase of 22 cents 
over that of the preceding fiscal year. The increase is due 
to the inclusion of several large sales of white pine timber 
in northern Idaho, which commands exceptionally high 
stumpage prices. 


Timber Frauds. 
On the question of frauds the report says: 


Efforts to get public timber land fraudulently did not 
cease when the national forests were established. The actual 
stealing of timber, the use of dummy entrymen, and other 
crude methods of fraud were quickly stopped, but subtler 
and more refined methods are persistently continued and are 
a constant menace to the integrity of the forests. Timber 
frauds undertaken on the national forests are mainly through 
clever manipulation and abuse of the homestead and mineral 
land laws by a class of people quite distinct from the bona 
fide homeseeker and prospector. 

Very commonly the fraudulent timber-homestead is an 
old squatter location. During the feverish speculation in 
Government timber just prior to the creation of many of 
the national forests thousands of locations were made in the 
best timber by professional locators and others. A small 
cabin was built on each claim, often by the locator or his 
hired assistant. These cabins were small log or shake 
affairs, never designed to live in, but constructed solely to 
hold the claim. Such cabins may remain unoccupied and 
the land totally undeveloped for many years. When the 
public-land survey is made a rush takes place to assert 
rights to these old locations under the allegation that the 
cabins have been the “residences” and the only “homes” of 
the claimants since prior to the establishment of the na- 
tional forests. The claimants then begin to spend time on 
the claims during the pleasant summer months. to improve 
the cabins or to construct new buildings, to cultivate small 
gardens, to slash down some of the trees (usually leaving 
the most valuable standing) on an acre or so near the 
cabin, to sow timothy over the openings thus made, and 
otherwise to go through motions of agricultural activities. 
There are hundreds of such claims situated in the inac- 
cessible and most rugged portions of the mountains, on lands 
so steep and rough that agriculture will never be possible, 
but which carry heavy timber of great value. Many of 
them contain from two to twenty million feet of timber and 
are worth from five to twenty thousands dollars each. 

The prohlem extends far beyond the claims now under 
contest. There are hundreds of old abandoned locations, 
with their little cabins on unsurveyed land. to which claim 
will be asserted just as soon as the land is surveyed. Lo- 
cations of this kind are actually known to the Forest Ser- 
vice which involve between three and four million dollars’ 
worth of timber; and there are many more. 


Misuse of Mining Laws. 


There are also attempts to secure fraudulently heavy 
timber through the misuse of the mining laws. The bona 
fide miner and prospector does not attempt to abuse the 
mining laws, and every opportunity is given him to work in 
the national forests just as on the public domain outside. 
3ut still there are men who are endeavoring to use the 
mining laws as a cloak to cover timber frauds and who 
are endeavoring to secure land chiefly valuable for the tim- 
her, or for other purnoses, though no real discovery has 
been made. and the alleged mining activities on the ground 
are a mere pretense. Such claims are protested by the 
Forest Service. 

The heavily timbered claim in nearly every case finally 
finds it way into the hands of the lumber company or the 
timber speculator. This has been proved by the history of 
the claims which have been patented. Figures were ob- 
tained on nine townships in Idaho immediately adjacent to 
the St. Joe National Forest. Of 264 homesteads patented, 
208 passed to lumber companies within from one to three 
years after patent was issued and nearly all the rest are 
being held for timber speculation. The claimants, except in 
a few instances where exceptional conditions exist. are not 
occupying the land and develoning it for agriculture, for 
the simple reason that, while it is of great value for timber, 
it is not suited to agriculture. The lumber companies which 
have bought most of the land belong to the group which 
already controls enormous quantities of stumnage. 

These facts show that the private acquisition of timber- 
lands does not lead to agricultural development. On the 
contrary, if any of the land is agricultural in character, 
such develonment is retarded, for the lumber company 
which gets it holds the land until it wants to cut the tim- 
ber and afterwards demands a high price for the land. Pri- 
vate acauisition of these lands means a loss to the public 
by the giving away of property of high value, by retarding 
rather than stimulating agriculture on land suited to that 
purpose. by adding to the holdings and control of already 
rich and strong timber companies, bv weakening the hand 
of the Government through the acquisition by strong com- 
panies of strategically located tracts within Government 
timber, by making more difficult fire protection and ad- 
ministration of the public property, and by turning over to 
private owners lands which the Government should down 
for adequate protection of watersheds, and which ultimately 
mav have to be bought back. 

The Forest Service is doing what it can to stop such 
fraud. 

Utilization of National Forest Timber. 


To assist in accurate appraisal of national forest timber 
plans were nerfected for keeping svstematic records of cur- 
rent mill prices of lumber and other forest products and 
for studies of milling nractice to learn the amount and 
grades of Inumber manufactured from logs of the various 
snecies, sizes, and qualities locally produced. and from sound 
and unsound timber of the variovs kinds grown on the na- 
tional forests. Accurate data will be obtained for all im- 
portant national forest timber trees regarding the overrun 
of mill cut in excess of log scale and on the value of the 
product mannfactured from the various grades of logs, and 
also on the depreciation of lumber in ovantitv and in grade 
during the nrocess of seasoning and finishing. Studies of 
costs and methods of lumber manufacture and of local manu- 
facturing nroblems, primarily with reference to the most 
effective utilization of national forest timber. included the 
kiln drving of western larch in northern Montana (a wood 
very difficult to season properly), the prevention of blue- 
stain in seasoning western vellow and sugar nine lumber in 
California, and the drving of red cedar shirgles in the Pa- 
cifie Northwest so as not to imnair their auality. 

Further work was also done on methods of rendering 
wood firenroof. It has been found that wood treated with 
prorer amounts of ammonium sulphate. ammoninvm phos- 
phate, borax. aluminum sulnhate, or ammonia alum. will 
not ignite and burn. A method was discovered for impreg- 
nating shineles with insolnble selts which prevent ignition 
and can not be washed out by rains. 


Derived Products. 


Further investigations were conducted on the manufacture 
of ethvl alcohol from wood waste. White spruce sawdnst 
was hvdrolvzed into glucose with sulphuric acid and the 
resulting sugars fermented with veast. A marimum vield 
of 28 percent of sugar was obtained. In the fermentation 
studies 22 gallons of absolute alcohol have been obtained 
per ton of dry wood. 

The value of osage orange wood as a dvestuff was a snb- 
ject of studv. Further work was done on the determination 
of the chemical constituents of wand. The butt logs now 
wasted in the manufacture of western larch timber were 








enables us to keep our stocks well 
balanced and of such size that we 
can insure you prompt and satisfac- 
tory service at all times in 


Hemlock 
and Birch 


White Pine and Wis. Hardwoods 


Regular stock or special stock cut 
to order for factory or yard trade. 


North Western Lumber Co. 


STANLEY, WISCONSIN 
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White Pine 
Graves, Manbert, 


George & Company 
BUFFALO NEW YORK 








The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co. |ipawnen 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N, Y. ea 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES AND BEVEL SIDING 
TRANSFER BRAND Extra Clears 
100% clear,90% vertical grain plump 5 to 2"(10" bunches)No Sap, parallel edges 








Here’s Easy Money 
For Retail Lumbermen 


doing business with a farming trade, 
for nearly every far- 
mer needs a 


Monarch 
Meal and 
Feed 
Mill 


You Can Sell Them All one of these mills for we have testimoni- 
als by the mile from farmers who are using them. Some of these 
users make good money grinding feed for their neighbors, and some 
of the lumber dealers who are our agents turn many a dollar grind- 
ing corn, oats, rye, cornmeal, etc. for their customers who feel they 
can’t afford to buy a mill outright. Let us tell you how you can 
work with us and make an extra profit nowand them. Booklet free, 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy. Pa. 
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HARDWOODS 


7 
Any Change 


In the map of Europe will in no way 
effect the color or texture of our 
lumber. It will always be the same 
uniform, soft textured, even (white) 
colored stock as before. 


OUR OWN TIMBER 
OUR OWN MILLS. 
OUR OWN ORGANIZATION 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 








YARDS Manofactarers MILLS 
Detroit, Mich. Quicksand, Ky. 
te i N.Y. CINCINNATI, West Irvine, Ky. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, O. 


Viper, Ky. 
Hombre, Ky. 


OAK FLOORING 


OHIO. 











Backed 








Colfax Hardwood Lumber Co. 


COLFAX, LA. CHICAGO, ILL. 


BAND SAWN SNAPS 


FAS Quartered White Oak 10” and Wider. 
FAS Plain White Oak. 

No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 

5-4 FAS Ash. 








(We Have Thick Poplar, 


You can always get from us a choice supply of 


THICK YELLOW POPLAR (All Grades) 


We make this our specialty and carry a large stock of 


27'nd 3" POPLAR 


We also have on hand a good supply of Red and 
White Quartered Oak. Write us for quotations. 


Faust Bros. Lumber Company, 
PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 














o} ae 
| We Run Our Poplar, Quartere 
Own Mills White Oak, Plain 
Manufacturing ak, Walnut, Etc. 
WRITE US BEFORE BUYING 


Vestal Lumber & Mfg. CO. 
L, % KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE # 
or 4 


( ) 
S. D. CHILDS & CO. 


ENGRAVERS STATIONERS PRINTERS 
CHICAGO 
LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS 


Do you know that the 


** TWINLOCK” is the Best Loose 
Leaf Ledger on the Market? 


EMBOSSED LETTER HEADS OUR SPECIALTY 









































q CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 4 








found to contain 15 percent of a soluble derivative of the 
Sugar galactose. This discovery promises to be of im- 
portance in the manufacture of ethyl alcohol from wood. 





RESENT “PORK BARREL” STIGMA. 


Speakers at Rivers and Harbors Congress Defend Policy 
of the Organization. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 15.—The National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress has voted unanimously to main- 
tain its long established policy in support of an annual 
appropriation bill for river and harbor improvements of 
not less than $50,000,000 and the employment of the 
continuing contract system wherever practicable. The 
congress is opposed to the Newlands plan for a com 
mission to supervise expenditures for a period of ten 
years and reasserts its unqualified approval of the plan 
of relying upon the United States corps of army engi 
neers for recommendations as to the economy and feasi 
bility of the improvement work, as well as to the actuai 
construction of the improvements. 

The congress remained in session for three days, dur- 
ing which time there was a thorough discussion of the 
subject to which the organization is dedicated by speak 
ers from all parts of the country. Very little was said 
in favor of the commission plan, although right in the 
middle of the session President Wilson told Senator 
Newlands that he favored many features of his plan 
for codrdinating river and harbor improvements into a 
broad national policy. The Newlands plan contemplates 
a commission to coordinate the projects and to supervise 
the expenditure of $60,000,000 a year for a period of 
ten years for improvements in various river systems from 
their sources to their outlets. The President did not 
commit himself on the appropriation feature, but he 
approved the feature to codrdinate the projects so that 
instead of scattering improvements which are now ear- 
ried on all over the country at once the improvements 
will be carried on with a view to the development of the 
more important avenues of inland water transportation 
first. The President discussed with Senator Newlands 
the desirability of having the proposed commission made 
up of cabinet members. 

As a result of this conference with the President, 
Senator Newlands has announced that he will press his 
bill during the present session and in ease the rivers 
and harbors committee reports out a general appropria 


— 


tion bill to take the place of the one that was defeat.d 
at the last session Senator Newlands will strive, wit); 
the Administration backing, to have his bill substituted, 

That the Newlands program does not meet with tie 
approval of the National Rivers and Harbors Congre:s 
is shown by the resolutions that were adopted unan 
mously at the conclusion of the three days’ session. 

The resolutions adopted reiterated the motto of tl. 
organization to be ‘‘A Policy, Not a Project’’; urg: 
annual appropriations by Congress for waterway in 
provements of not less than $50,000,000; recommend 
the adoption by Congress wherever possible of the co: 
tinuing contract system; urged the enforcement of tl 
provisions of the Panama Canal Act of 1912 for tha 
separate ownership of rail and steamship lines; urgi 
the continuance by States and municipalities of tl 
work to secure suitable terminals along waterways und 
improvement; and declared unqualified confidence in t} 
United States army engineers and the safety of depen 
ing upon their recommendations as to the economy an 
feasibility of river and harbor improvements. 

Although it was many times repeated during tl 
sessions that the congress would stick by its motto, ‘‘ 
policy, not a project,’? many of the speakers burdene 
their addresses with details of particular projects i 
which they were interested. As a rule, though, the ad 
dresses had the particular purpose in view of condem: 
ing those who had brought about the defeat of the las 
rivers and harbors appropriation bill in the Senate and 
the critics of the National Rivers and Harbors Congness 
and its officers. It was unanimously agreed by officer: 
and delegates that the term ‘‘pork barrel’’ was mis 
applied to the appropriation bills for waterway improv 
ments that have been reported by Senate and House 
committees for the last decade and the fact that suc! 
charges have been made was deeply resented by thos: 
who spoke. 

Many strong, instructive addresses were made by men 
of national prominence who have given much thought to 
waterway problems and who are intensely interested in 
their proper solution. 

Senator Joseph E. Ransdell, of Louisiana, was again 
chosen president, and S. A. Thompson was reélected as 
secretary and treasurer and will continue to carry on the 
publicity and executive work during the coming year. 

Among the vice presidents elected are three prominent 
lumbermen: M. F. Rittenhouse, of the Rittenhouse & 
Embree Company, Chicago, Ill.; Benjamin W. Lord, of 
the Chicago Veneer Company, Danville, Ky., and Wil 
liam D. Gill, of W. D. Gill & Son, Baltimore, Md. 








Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbezimen 








LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 
JANUARY 5.—New Orleans, La., 
son: 7162—Louisiana Cypress 
Pacific Railway Co. et al.. 
JANUARY 13. 


before Examiner Gib- 
Lumber Co. vs. Texas & 


Memphis, Tenn., before Examiner Wat- 


kins: I. & S. 520—Rates on lumber from southern points 
to the Ohio River crossings and other points. 
JANUARY 18.—Birmingham, Ala., before Examiner 


Watkins: I. 
points to the 


INSISTS ON USE OF STEEL CARS. 


& S. 520—Rates on lumber from southern 
Ohio River crossings and other points. 





Interstate Commerce Commission Condemns Wooden 


Cars and Says Track Conditions Are Bad. 


[By ODELL.] 
Dec. 15.—The annual report of 
Commerce Commission for the current 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
the Interstate 


vear contains a renewal of its previous recommendation 
that legislation be enacted requiring the use of steel 


cars. ‘* Experience has demonstrated,’’ says the re- 
port, ‘‘that steel cars are superior to wooden cars from 
the standpoint of safety and the use of wooden cays in 
front of or between cars in high speed trains 
should be prohibited.’’ 

The report also shows that one of the most  prolifie 
sources of train accidents is the bad condition of the 
track and roadway and it declares that there has been 
no material improvement in this respect during the last 
year, in spite of the repeated warnings issued by the 
commission. On this subject the report says: 


steel 


In previous annual reports the commission has called atten 
tion to bad conditions of track and roadway which are re 
sponsible for many derzilments. No material improvement in 
such conditions during the period covered by this report is 
noticeable. Six of the twenty-three derailments investigated 
were either directly caused or greatly contributed to by bad 
track. These six derailments were responsible for thirty-three 
deaths and 492 injuries, while in all derailments investigated 
sixty-one persons were killed and 972 injured. It thus appears 
that in the derailments investigated bad track conditions were 
responsible for 54 percent of the deaths and more than 50 per- 
cent of the injuries due to such derailments from all causes, 
In at least three of these derailments, occurring in widely 
separated sections of the countrv, the track conditions were 
absolutely unsafe for the operation of trains at speed and it 
did not appear that on the roads involved any proper svstem 
of track inspection was maintained. or that adequate facilities, 
in the way of material and labor, for keeping track and road 
way in good condition were furnished. 

Attention is again called to the lack of definite information 
respecting track and rail conditions under the increased wheel 
loads due to the use of heavier locomotives and cars and higher 
rates of speed. Investigations of accidents caused by broken 
rails and fractured car wheels have confirmed the need for 
further investigation to determine with accuracy the stresses 
to which rails, car wheels, and track structures are subjected 
under existing conditions of service, and.to establish safe 
working limits for their use. 


The report points out that there has been steady 
but slow progress toward uniform classification, ‘Uni 
formity in these matters will remove by far the greater 
part of the causes for complaint which have so long 
existed’’ says the report, and adds: 


It may be said that from 50 to 65 percent of those features 
of the several classification publications are now in accord 
with the recommendations of the uniform classification com 
mittee and that from 80 to 90 percent of the recommendations 
of the uniform classification committee have been adopted by 
the several classification committees. 

_The commission has recommended in the past that it be 
xiven authority to require uniformity in classification matters. 
Bills proposing to confer that authority were considered in the 
last Congress. If the commission had that specific authority, 
it could be exercised in such a way as to hasten the adoption 
of uniformity in those features as to which uniformity is most 
desired and as to which uniformity is conceded to be desirable, 
and, at the same time, in such a way as would not injure the 
interests of shippers or carriers. 

The enormous number of tariffs handled by the com 
mission during «a year ‘s shown by the following para 
graph from the report: 

During the eleven months ended October 31, 1914, 149,031 
publications containing rules, classifications, fares, or changes 
were filed with the commission. This is an increase of about 
35,800 over the corresponding eleven months of the preceding 
year. The rate work of the Division of Tariffs has steadily 
increased, and through this division the commission continues 
to render helpful service to State commissions, shippers and 
carriers. 

The report gives a brief history of the important 
cases heard and decided by it during the last year, 
and those decided by the courts. These include the 
5 percent rate case and the tapline case. The commis- 
sion makes no further recommendations with respect to 
those matters, 


MAKES RATE INCREASE EFFECTIVE. 





Interstate Commerce Commission Enters Formal Order 


Approving New C. F. A. Tariffs. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 15.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has entered a formal order putting 
into effect the 5 percent increases in freight rates in 
Central Freight Association territory that were author- 
ized by the commission’s decision in that case rendered 
last August. After referring to the fact that proposed 
increased joint rates between points in Central Freight 
Association Territory and points in Southwestern and 
Southeastern territories were required to be canceled 
by order dated July 29, 1914, the order reads: 

And it further appearing, That said order should be modified 
to the extent that may be necessary to permit respondents to 
establish joint through rates between points aforesaid whicb 
shall be sufficiently increased over the existing joint through 
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yates to allow carriers operating within Central Freight Asso- 
-jation territory an increase of 5 percent in the customary 
visions which they receive on traflic moving under joint 
hrough rates through Mississippi River or Ohio River cross- 
ings; 

"h is ordered, That respondents be, and they are hereby, 
‘utborized to make effective upon not less than five days’ 
aotice to the Interstate Commerce Commission and to the 
vyeneral public in the manner prescribed in section 6 of the act 
to regulate commerce, joint through rates for the transporta- 
‘ion of freight between points in Central Freight Association 
‘erritory and points in Western, Southwestern and Southeast- 
ern territories, which shall be in excess of the existing joint 
through rates only to the extent that may be necessary to 
allow lines operating within Central Freight Association terri- 
tory an increase not in excess of 5 percent above the customary 
divisions which said lines in Central Freight Association terri- 
tory have heretofore received out of said joint rates for the 
transportation of traffic under such rates to and from Missis- 
sippi River or Ohio River crossings; and in cases where the 
tariffs containing said joint rates state separately the factors 
thereof applicable north of the Ohio River and east of the 
Mississippi River, the new tariffs published under authority 
if this order shall state separately the increased factors accru 
ing to the Central Freight Association lines; provided, that 
under the authority hereby granted no increased rates shall 
he established upon commodities as to which increased rates 
within Central Freight Association territory were not author- 
zed by the commission in said report: and that where the 
relationship between through and intermediate rates would be 
iltered by the permission incorporated in this order involving 
| departure from the strict requirements of the fourth section 
the carriers before filing tariffs permitted in this order must 
irst file applications for relief under the fourth section, and 
ynly when such applications have been favorably acted upon 
nay the carriers in such cases avail themselves of the permis 
sion incorporated in this order. 


ASK MILLING-IN-TRANSIT RULE. 


Mills Located on Tap Lines Desire Further Expression 
by Commerce Commission. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 16.-—The following petition 
for a further expression of opinion on the question of 
milling-in-transit rates as affecting mills located on 
short line railroads has been filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission : 


On behalf of various Jumber companies in Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Texas, whose mills are located on various short 
line roads, and who are parties to the tap line record and 
orders, We present herein a request for a further expression 
of opinion by the commission on the question of milling-in 
transit rates, privileges, rules and regulations. 

In the second supplemental report of the commission, dated 
July 29, 1914, 81 I. C. C., 490, the commission made the fol 
lowing statement in relation to the matter of milling-in 
transit: 

With respect to the milling-in-transit rate on logs as for 
merly practiced on the tap lines, we adhere to our original 
conclusion that the rate on lumber at the junction or mill 
point may not lawfully be extended back to the point on the 
tap line where the logs originate and that any division out of 
the through lumber rate on account of the log haul can not 
be sanctioned, 

The foregoing announcement by the commission has been 
interpreted by the traffic officials of the Southwestern ‘Trunk 
Line railroads and by certain railroads east of the Missis 
sippi River as a prohibition of any and all milling-in-transit 
rates and privileges in connection with the tap lines. Offi 
cials of the tap lines and representatives of the Jumber com 
panies interested are of a different opinion; we believe that 
the commission intended simply a reiteration of the conclusion 
stated in the origina) report of the tap line case, 28 1, C. © 
’77, at page 297, as follows: 

No tap line that is, in fact, a common carrier engaged in 
interstate commerce may haul logs to the mill of the pro 
prietary company free of charge, as is the case in many of the 
instances before us. A free service is inherently unlawful 
Nor may a trunk line set up a milling-in-transit privilege 
with a common carrier tap line by which the lumber rate is 
extended back through the mill point to the tree in the forest 
unless it pursues the same course with respect to forests on 
its own line, That would be an unlawful preference. In this 
lumber territory the trunk lines make net rates for a log haul 
over their own rails when they have the lumber movement 
from the mill. These rates vary, but a typical tariff now be 
fore us makes a net rate of 2 cents per 100 pounds for a log 
haul of 25 miles, and 2% cents for a haul of 50 miles, the es- 
tablished rate from the mill being collected on the outbound 
lumber. On the other hand, in many cases the rate adjust- 
ment with tap lines is such that the lumber rate is extended 
back through the mill to the tree in the forest in such a way 
as to include the log haul to the mill. It will suffice to say 
that any milling-in-transit rates proposed for our approval 
with a tap line recognized by the Commission as a common 
carrier must be adjusted on a non-discriminatory basis, and 
the tap line division, as heretofore stated, must be fixed in an 
amount that will not effect a rebate to the industry. 

This situation, as the commission will doubtless appreciate 
from its knowledge of conditions in this territory (derived 
not only from the record in the tap line cases but in other 
similar cases), is that under the commission's orders in the 
tap line case now in force those lumber mills which are not 
situated on or adjacent to the tracks of the trunk line car- 
riers, but are located in the forest some distance from the 
trunk line rails and connected therewith only by the common 
earrier tap lines, enjoy an advantage over other lumber com 
panies that are at the junction of the tap line and trunk 
line. This advantage is due to the fact thht the tap lines 
located at the junction must pay the reasonable charges of 
the tap lines for hauling the logs to their mills, plus the 
blanket lumber rate on the’ shipments of lumber from the 
mills, while the mills located at the forest end of the tap 
lines do not have to pay as high a charge on the logs into 
the mill, and pay only the same blanket rate on their lumber 
cut. For example, a mill located at or near the junction 
point pays for the entire log haul over the tap lines from 
the point where the logs are delivered by the lumber com 
pany spurs to the tap line, while the lumber company located 
out on the tap line pays the charge for hauling the logs for 
the short distance only intervening between the junction 
point on the lumber company’s spurs to the mill. In the 
case of shipments by the latter class of lumber companies 
the blanket rate covers the haul of the tap line and the 
trunk line, while in the case of the former the blanket rat 
covers only the haul of the trunk line on the finished product, 
— being no service on the finished product by the tap 

ne. 

Nearly all trunk lines in the territory from which yellow 
pine lumber is shipped have in effect on their own lines and 
in connection with other lines of railroad not covered by the 
commission's order of Julv 29 milling-in-transit rates under 
which the movement of the logs from the forests on their 
rails to mills on their rails or mills on their connections is 
in connection with the subsequent movement of the manu- 
factured Inmber, and the entire movement in and out is 
covered either by the through rate or the inbound charges 
on the logs are reduced on subsequent reshipment of the 
lumber under transit. For example of this situation see the 
following representative tariffs : : 

Alabama and Vicksburg, Supplement 14 to I. C. C. 2416, page 
5; Chicago, Rock Island and Pacifie IT. C. C. C-9345; Missouri 
Pacific and St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern T. see 
A-2447: New Orleans, Texas and Mexico T. . C. A-104, items 
8, 9, 10 and 11; Missouri Pacific and St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern I. C. C, A-2391 

Referring briefly to the last named tariff we find that the 
Missouri Pacific and Iron Mountain ave published, in con- 









nection with the Memphis, Dallas & Gulf Railroad Company, 
transit privileges on rough material, including logs, to be 
stacked or manufactured into various articles named in Item 
No. 3. The commission exempted the Memphis, Dallas & 
Gulf Railroad from the operation of the tap line orders of 
May 14 and October 30, 1912; such exemption being made 
prior to the modification of the commission by its order of 
July 29, 1914. 

In this connection we desire further to call to the atten 
tion of the commission one of the results of the present tariff 
condition. Wherever a common carrier tap line connects 
with two or more trunk lines, and the mill on such tap line 
is located at or near the junction with one trunk line and a 
number of miles distant from the junction with the other 
trunk line, the trunk line whose junction is near the mill 
point of the tap line is at a disadvantage compared with the 
other trunk line. This disadvantage is due to the fact that 
the tap line receives a division upon the lumber moving to 
the farthest junction point, but receives no division upon 
the lumber delivered direct to the trunk line at the nearest 
junction point. The establishment of a reasonable milling- 
in-transit privilege in connection with the movement of logs 
to the mill and lumber out from the mill will have a tendency 
to equalize conditions and place all trunk lines in this terri 
tory upon a substantially similar basis. 

It is not desired by any of our clients that a back haul 
be permitted under a milling-in-transit arrangement whereby 
the total division paid the tap line would cover both the log 
movement in and the lumber out. 

As an example, we call attention to the case of the Ouachita 
Valley Railway. This road extends from Millville, Arkansas, 
a junction point with the Cotton Belt, to Stark, a junction point 
with the Rock Island. The mill is located at Millville. The 
logs are hauled from in and about Stark to Millville. Under 
the milling in transit arrangement herein requested the di 
vision paid by the Cotton Belt would be solely upon the 
weight of the lumber shipped outbound for the distance thé 
logs were hauled into Millville. The division paid by the 
Rock Island, however, would not include the movement of any 
distance the logs were hauled, but would apply only on the 
outbound shipment from Millville to Stark. In this way the 
Cotton Belt and Rock Island could compete upon an equal 
basis for the tonnage originating upon the Ouachita Valley 
Railway. The shipper would pay a net rate for the logs trans 
ported by the Ouachita Valley, and also the same lumber 
rate, viz., the blanket rate, no matter whether the lumber was 
delivered to the Cotton Belt at Millville or to the Rock 
Island at Stark. 

It perhaps does not make much difference whether a mill 
ing-in-transit privilege be established as provides an original 
charge at net rates upon the logs, or whether some refund 
privilege be carried in the tariff. 

The situation desired to be brought about is substantially 
that illustrated by the Ouachita Valley under a milling-in- 
transit privilege described. Our clients desire no free log 
haul. The tap lines desire a division only upon that weight 
of the log which eventually is handled by the trunk line and 
upon which the latter derives a revenue. 

In view of the foregoing we request from the commission 
a further expression of opinion in general confirmation of 
the conclusions stated in the original report of April 23, 
1912, 25 1. C. C., 297 and 298, above quoted, and under which 
expression of views by the commission the trunk lines will 
feel warranted in establishing reasonable and non-discrimina- 
tory milling-in-transit priveleges and regulations at mills 
located on the common carrier tap lines. What we have in 
mind is a milling-in-transit provision under which, upon 
shipments of lumber out from the mill, the lumber company 
may have the application of the blanket rate from point of 
origin of the log upon the tap line (not, however, covering 
any movement upon the unincorporated logging spur) and a 
net rate upon the log haul into the mill upon substantially the 
same basis as is now in effect upon many of the trunk lines 
in this territory. 

Ve respectfully request that the commission give this mat 
ter its earliest attention. Respectfully submitted, 

LUTHER M. WALTER. 


NEW THROUGH RATE ON LUMBER. 


TacoMA, WASH., Dec. 12.—Announcement of a through 
1ate on lumber from Northern Pacific railroad points 
on Willapa Harbor, Grays Harbor and Olympia to Santa 
Fe points, to be effective December 31, was made 
Wednesday by the Pacific Freight Tariff Bureau. Al 
though the Oregon-Washington Railroad has carried 
lumber on a through rate to Santa Fe points, which 
take in northern Arizona, New Mexico and the San 
Joaquin Valley, the western Washington mills not on 
the Harriman line have had to pay a local rate to the 
nearest Oregon-Washington point and rebill shipments. 
This will be done away with under the new arrangement. 
The arrangement aiso includes San Joaquin Valley points 
on the Visalia Electrie Railway. 





COMMERCE COMMISSION NOTES. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 15.—The brief of the earri- 
ers has been filed in I. & S. Docket 464, investigation 
of lumber rates from Helena, Ark., and other points to 
Omaha, Des Moines, and other destinations. The ease 
involves the attempt of the southern carriers to increase 
their yellow pine rates from the Yellow Pine Blanket 
and from Hardwood Group 5 to the Omaha Group, 
from the present rate of 25 cents to 2614 cents, and 
to make certain other advances from some of the other 
hardwood groups. The argument of the carriers is that 
they are entitled to reasonable compensation for hauling 
lumber from the yellow pine district to the Omaha Group 
regardless of competitive conditions at Omaha and they 
claim that the average earning per ton mile, on the 
present rate, as shown by Santa Fe figures submitted 
to the commission, is 4.44 mills, while the average for all 
commodities is 5.11 mills, which latter it is claimed is 
reasonable, ‘The carriers also declare that another rea- 
son for raising the rate is that they are obliged to pay 
divisions to the tap lines, which greatly reduces the 
earnings of the trunk lines. 

The Federal grand jury at Jacksonville, Fla., has re 
turned two indictments of ten counts each against the 
Union Manufacturing Company and J. T. Prince, its 
sales manager, for violation of section 10 of the act to 
regulate commerce in falsely representing the weight of 
lumber received by its consignee, according to a report 
that has been sent to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. ‘The report says that the lumber was transported 
from Baden, Ga., to Greenville, Fla., over the Southern 
Georgia Railroad. There were no track scales at either 


station and under such circumstances the southern classi- 


fication provides that the weight shall be estimated on 
the basis of five pounds per foot, it being customary for 





Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
Year’s—but the greatest of these is 
Christmas! 
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Lumber—Lath and Shingles 


Ash, Ouk, Cottonwood Lumber and 
Dimension Hickory. 


Southern Delta Land Company 


DEERPARK, LA. 
(Concordia Parish) 





Manufacturers 
on Port Allen Branch of T. & P. R. R. 


Basswood 


Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 


anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 
Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, Mgrgminee 





























Sell Beech Flooring 


and your customers will make business for you. 
It’s close grained, hard strong and tough. 
Takes and holds stains and finish. Ours is 
end matched, hollow backed and polished. 


The New Glasgow Planing Mill Co. Inc. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers GLASGOW, KY. 











Get My Prices on 


3 cars 4-4 No. 3 Common Basswood. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common Basswood. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 4 Pine Boards. 

10 cars Extra *A* W. C. Shingles. 


Planing Mill in Connection. 


A. C. Wilcox, ““wis**™ 











FR. E. Wood Lumber Cimgane 1 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers 


| Southern Hardwoods - 








If YOU Are a Buyer of 


Hardwoods, Cypress, Yellow Pine, 
Oak Flooring and Mouldings, 
Poplar Siding, 

WE CAN INTEREST YOU 
The F. T. PEITCH CO., Cleveland. 


( WHOLESALERS ) 




















An Ideal Xmas Gift 


Of all the household necessities there’s nothing will bring 
more joy or lasting satisfaction than a 


Genuine Red Cedar 
Mothproof Chest, 
We make them in all styles. Write for catalog. 


U. S. Cedar Works, N*pyille. Tenn. 
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The Hyde Park Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, CHIO 
Manufacturers of Kiln Dried 


Hardwood Trim 


We straighten our lumber and machine the 
stock perfectly, so you take no chances in 
placing orders with us. We solicit inquiries 
for your requirements in Oak, Gum, Poplar 
and Yellow Pine in straight or mixed cars. 
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a 


WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


b REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 
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WH 


oak. 6- Limbers 


For all kinds of Construction purposes, 
Al-o POPLAR and other Hardwoods, 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 








The Raine-Andrews Lumber Co. 
EVENWOOD, W. VA. 


Manufacturers 


Hardwood, 


Hemlock, Spruce 








& 
United States Spruce Lumber Co. 


Spruce, Hemlock 


and Hardwoods 


Office and Mills, MARION, VA. 








West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Manufacturers of 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 


Lumber and Dimension. 


Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana. 








William Whitmer & Sons, 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Blig., PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 





W. VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS. 











the consignee to report to the carrier the number of feet 
of lumber received. The Union Manufacturing Company, 
it is claimed, made a practice of falsely reporting the 
number of feet of lumber as shown by the original in- 
voice and further so falsified the record as to cover up 
the discrepancy. The practice was detected by the 
earrier and demand made upon the Union Manufacturing 
Company, for payment of the undercharges. This de- 
mand was refused and prosecution resulted. 





RAILROAD MUST PAY BACK $70,000. 

LANSING, Micu., Dec. 15.—The decision of the United 
States Supreme Court which held against the Detroit 
& Mackinac Railroad Company in its attempt to have 
set aside an order of the Michigan Railroad Commis- 
sion compelling the road to inaugurate new rates on 
logs and lumber will mean that the railroad will have 
to pay back to shippers approximately $70,000.  Fur- 
ther, the railroad has yet to answer the Michigan Su- 
preme Court and show cause why it should not be cited 
for contempt for not placing the orders of the com- 
mission into effect pending a decision in the courts. 





ASKS SUSPENSION OF RATES. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., Dee. 14.—The Western Carolina 
Lumber & Timber Association, through its traflie man- 
ager, George L. Forester, has petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission asking it to suspend the proposed 
rates of the Southern Railway on spruce and hemlock 
shipments from this section of the State to various 
points. The petition asks that the rates be permanently 
annulled, or that at least, they be temporarily suspended 
until the commission has time for an investigation of 
alleged inequalities in the proposed rates. 





PROTEST ADVANCE IN RATES. 
Wausau, Wis., Dec. 16.—Veneer rates in the western 
trunk line territory are to be raised if the plans of the 
railroad companies cperating in that territory mate- 
rialize. If the proposed new tariff goes into effect it 
will mean that the freight charges will be increased 


from 10 to 50 percent over what they now are. Thi 
northern Michigan peninsula, and Wisconsin, Illinois 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Iowa Nebraska 
Kansas, Missouri and Arkansas are the States include: 
in the territory. Upon the carriers filing notice of th 
proposed change, AmE. Solie, manager of the Centra 
Wisconsin Traftie ASsociation, Wausau, filed a protes 
in behalf of all the veneer mills in Wisconsin an 
Michigan, asking that the increase in rates be suspended 
until the case could come before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which was granted. 





SEEK REDUCTION IN RATES ON MILLWORK. 

ATLANTA, Ga., Dee. 15.—Twelve southern manufac 
turers of sash, doors, and blinds testified here Decembe: 
9 and 10 before Examiner Edgar Watkins of the Inter 
state Commerce Commission. They were heard on thi 
petition of manufacturers to have the freight rate on 
sash, doors, and blinds reduced until the rate is only ¢ 
cents greater than the ecarload rate on lumber. The 
testimony of each of the twelve witnesses was that the 
present rate is excessive, and that the South suffers 
from discrimination. The Southern Railway and other 
lines against whom the petition is filed will present their 
case in Washington on January 5. 





DISMISSES LUMBERMEN’S PETITION. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Dee. 14.—Holding that the rates 
on lumber and logs from stations on the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad in Tennessee to Nash- 
ville are not unreasonable in and of themselves and 
discriminatory, the Tennessee Railroad Commission has 


dismissed the petition filed by the Nashville Lumber- 
men’s Club and the Nashville Business Men’s Asso 
ciation. This decision, coming so closely after the 


opinion of the United States Supreme Court in reversing 
the findings of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
regarding the milling-in-transit of grain to Nashville 
millers, which it is feared may mean a loss of the 
privilege of ‘‘policing of logs,’’ has caused much disap 
pointment among local operators. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








The volume of trade is not large. The amount of new 
business developing is small. The only gratifying fea- 
ture to the manufacturer is the fact that inquiries are 
frequent, which indicates a disposition of wholesalers 
and jobbers to buy at present favorable values. Some 
orders are also received from retailers, which shows that 
they are also making some sales. In the larger cities 
considerable rush work is on hand for buildings already 
in course of construction and which are being rushed to 
the finish. In cities like Chicago building will go on 
unabated throughout the coldest period of the year. 
The permits taken out are unusually large, season con- 
sidered, and the preponderance of them run from $1,000 
to $10,000. The larger factories have had considerable 
odd work to make, which has helped them to keep down 
stock sizes, but at that an accumulation is shown. 
Prices are elastic. Competition is altogether too keen 
to make for profitable margins. 

Chicago jobbers and interior woodwork mills are not 
overcrowded with business but many of them are work- 
ing on back orders and others have already started 


inventorying; however, new business is not much in 
evidence. There are some inauiries for carload lots 


and hopes are expressed that this business will become 
large after the holidays. As a general rule the small 
factories in the city are running close to capacity, but 
at that they would be better pleased if more new busi- 
nes3 were in sight. 

Favorable weather in the Northwest has made it pos- 
sible to finish up building operations in good shape, and 
while not much new work is under way at this time the 
prospects are for the usual healthy building activity next 
spring and Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are pre- 
paring for a good run of business. 

Baltimore (Md.) sash, door and blind manufacturers 
continue to get orders sufficient to keen their plants in 
operation practically all the time. Building operations 
have been somewhat checked, and the completion of 
work begun eaflier in the year has caused somewhat 
of a lull, while new projects are taken under considera- 
tion. That the outlook for a materialization of these 
new projects is much better than it was not so long ago 
will be generally conceded. Particularly the factories 
that turn out special work and make odd sizes have had 
no reason so far to be dissatisfied with the results, Win- 
ter has ushered in a cold wave that will also serve to 
check the work of the builders, but the quiet that may 
be looked for during the rest of the year is not likely 
to prove more pronounced than usual. 

The sash and door trade at Buffalo, N. Y., has found 
business quieter during the last week or two and build- 
ing is slowing down on account of the cold and stormy 
weather. The chief demand is for storm sash and 
storm doors and is keeping the mills fairly busy. They 
are getting ready for the annual shutdown of a week or 
so during the holiday week. 

At Cincinnati lack of building is a deterrent feature, 
but manufacturers and dealers feel assured that next 
year’s business will start as early as weather will per- 





—* 


“THE COST OF GROWING TIMBER” 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler, is an exposition of facts 
and figures that will interest timber owners. Twenty-five 
cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


When so many homes are happy, it is 
some satisfaction to be known as the 
builders of homes. 


mit and in good proportions. Architects say that they 
are asked tor estimates on many buildings, and they 
expect good results. Real estate operators are confident 
of a demand for homes and without doubt much 
suburban development will call for large quantities of 
stock sizes in all kinds of millwork. Local mills will 
not only make up large stocks during the winter months 
but will be large buyers of this class of stuff early after 
January 1, 

St. Louis sash and door factories report no special 
betterment in their business during the last week. Im- 
provement is looked for soon, however as there should 
be a good deal of buying after the stock taking period 
is over. This will be mostly on stock orders. The mills 
have abovt finished getting out their bookings and some 
of the smaller concerns have closed down until after 
the holidays or are working only part time. The rains 
of the last few days, followed by cold and disagreeable 
weather, have interfered with outdoor work, so little con- 
struction work is being done. 

Kansas City inanufacturers report a slight easing off 
of prices in the territory to the east of Kansas City 
for the last week. Most of the cards recently sent out 
show reductions of a point on sash and doors. There 
has been a further easing off of trade, but no more than 
is seasonable, as the severe weather and inventory time 
together naturally would cause buying to be slack. Little 
figuring is being done yet on spring building, but fol- 
lowers of the building industry report that signs all are 
favorable for a considerable start-up of figuring with 
the coming of the new year. Investors are inclined to 
wait a few weeks to make sure that the improvement 
in business conditions has come to stay before planning 
too much building activity. Sash and door men all are 
expectant of a notable spurt in business soon after the 
first of the year. 

Fir door men of the Tacoma (Wash.) district report 
a fair volume of business for the season. Prices have 
not improved but there are signs of an effort by eastern 
buyers to try to place orders speculatively on present 
values. Fir doof* prices at the factory actually shade 
#800 a car as against the $1,200 to $1,300 a car that 
was the price not so many months ago. Competition for 
business is exceedingly keen and some of it of the cut- 
throat variety, as is shown by the fact that during the 
present era of low values one car of doors went at 
actually $125 helow factory cost, when the manufac- 
turer met the price a competitor had made to a customer 
of the former. Lately there has been more of a dis- 
position to advise ‘‘buy all you can get at the price’’ 
when told a competitor offers such-and-such a lower 
figure. The door men generally agree that they have 
only themselves to blame for getting #500 to $600 a car 
less for their output today than the normal price. 

At San Francisco business in sash and millwork con- 
tinues quiet. Door manufacturing in the San Francisco 
Bay territory is only moderately active and prices are 
low. The manufacturing of white pine sash and door 
stock and veneers at the large factories in the Sierras is 
proceeding at about the usual rate for this time of 
the year. 

Window glass continues to move in good volume and 
the splendid prospects for export business are sure to 
help the trade in the United States. All the plants are 
in operation and the start of the blast of 1914-1915 is 
better than in the last two years. : 


good 
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RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 





Naval Advantage Largely to the Allies — Austrians Lose Heavily — Servians Reoccupy 
Belgrade—German Warships Bombard English Coast Towns. 





DECEMBER 10.— The British official press bureau an- 
rounces that the German cruiser Nurnburg was also sunk on 
ecember 8 in the battle off the Falkland Islands and that a 
areh for the Dresden is proceeding. Roulers and Armentieres 
n West Flanders are taken by the Allies, who report advances 
il} along the battle front. Three German columns, from the 
jorthwest, the west and the southwest are engaged in the 
idyance on Warsaw, ‘The Russians are stubbornly contest 
ne this advance while maintaining their attack on Cracow. 
erlin announces the taking of Przemysl in North Poland by 
torm with 600 prisoners and some machine guns. Vienna 
icially admits that the Austrians in Servia, outnumbered, 
ave been compelled to retire to escape an attack. Germany 
ecepts Pope Benedict's suggestion for a truce during the 

ristmas holidays, if the other uations acquiesce. 


DECEMBER 11. The Russian official statements announce 
at the German columns advancing against Warsaw have 
wen checked and that another German column advancing 
om Mlawa southeastward has been repulsed. A violent and 
ontinued attempt of the Germans to pierce the Allies’ lines 
ar Ypres in West Flanders is repulsed with heavy losses 
the Allies, who claim also to have taken La Bassee. No 
hunge at other points on the battle front is reported in the 
Paris statement. The Servians claim an overwhelming 
victory over the Austrians in northwest Servia, to have 
ceupied Valjevo and QOujiize and captured 22,000) prisoners 
from December 3 to 7 inclusive. Berlin reports that Russia 
has rejected the Christmas truce. The sinking of the German 
converted cruiser Prinz Bitel: Friedrich with 1,500) marines 
vourd by a Japanese warship in South American waters 
ix reported from Valparaiso, Chile, The French ministry of 
marine reports that the German armored cruiser Friedrich 
Aarl wich 557 officers and men was sunk in the Baltic by a 


nine two weeks ago. 


DECEMBER 12. Serlin and Paris statements on the fight- 
ing in West Flanders are conflicting, but both indicate that the 
Allies are pressing the offensive along the whole line, A 
furkish fleet bombards the environs of the Russian seapori of 
fatum on the Black Sea, killing 100 persons and wounding 
uany mere. The German cruiser Dresden, which escaped 
trom the battle off Falkland Islands between the German 
squadron and the British warships, is stranded on the 
Argentine coast near the port of Ballegos, according to a 
able from Buenos Aires. VPeirograd claims that the German 
ampaign in Poland has failed: Russian forces have pierced 
at two points the line of the German army advancing on 
Warsaw from the north, in the central are holding the 
Germans in check and have defeated the Austro-German forces 
before Cracow. The Kaiser's physician says his majesty is 
much improved and will be able to return to the front within 
a week or ten days. 


DECEMBER 13. —The Berlin official statement indicates 
that the French have made important gains in the Woevre dis 
trict, enabling them to cut the German communications and 
imperil the German force at St. Mihiel. Italy demands repara 
tion by Turkey for the incident at the Arabian seaport town of 
Hodeida, on the Red Sea, where Turks invaded the Italian 
consulate and dragged out the British consul general, who 
had taken refuge there; and sends the armored cruiser Marco 
Polo to Hodeida. The German cruiser Dresden, said to have 
been driven ashore on the Argentine coast, is now reported 
near Puerto Gallegos, surrounded by English ships. The 
battles in Poland continue without decisive result, both the 
Russians and Germans claiming successes and the capture of 
prisoners and guns. The Berlin official statement says several 
Russian positions in North Poland were stormed and 11,000 
prisoners taken, The Montenegrin army occupies Vishegrad 





in Bosnia after fierce fighting. Brussels, Belgium, and suburbs 
arrange for a loan and special taxes to meet the war lien 
of $11,250,000 imposed by Germany. 


December 14. Selyrade is reoccupied by the Servians 
ifter a fierce batile with the Austrians, according to a Nish 
dispatch, A dispatch from Vienna admits the retirement of 
the Austrian army in Servia with heavy losses. The Ger 
man armed merchantman Osford is captured by the British 
in the Indian Ocean and the German converted cruiset 
Cormorant cnters the harbor of Guam in the Ladrone archi 
pelago, according to a Tokio report. The British official 
bureau announces that the Turkish battleship Messudieh is 
sunk by a British submarine in the Dardanelles. The Ger 
man cruiser Dresden is safe at Punta Arenas. The Allies 
continue a steady advance in Belgium along the Ypres Canal; 
activities in Alsace between the opposing forces have been 
resumed, The Russians claim to have driven back the Ger 
man-troops in the region of Mlawa. Vienna reports that the 
Austrians are pursuing the Russians in western Galicia and 
have retaken Dukla, 


December 15.— Allies make gains near Ypres and ussume 
the offensive at other points along the line, according to the 
French statement. Berlin admits the failure of the northern 
advance against Warsaw and the retreat of the Germans 
into East Prussia. Further repulse of the Russians south of 
Cracow and in the Carpathians is reported by the Austrians. 
Interment of the German cruiser Cormorant in the harbor 
at Guam, United States port, solves difficult problem. Italy 
demands that Turkey give immediate apology for the Hodeida 
incident. 


December 16.—German cruisers bombard the cities of 
Scarborough, Hartlepool and Whitby on the Yorkshire coast. 
killing sixty civilians and soldiers, wounding 150 persons 
ind destroying property. The squadron escapes practically 
unharmed, Great Britain calls out volunteers to prevent 


renewed attack and attempt at invasion. The Allies, aided 
by the British and French warships, connect with the sea 
northeast of Nieuport, in Belgium, and begin advance along 
Alsace line for fifty miles. Vienna officially admits that 
100,000 Austrians were killed or wounded in their defeat 
by the Servians. People in big cities of dual monarchy 
march in protest against army leaders. Germans prepare 
for a third attempt to capture Warsaw; mass big force on 
the banks of the Vistula and fourm wedge to break the Rus 
sian line, 





NOVEMBER BUILDING WAS BRISK. 





Gains in Tacoma, Allentown, Peoria, Saginaw, San An- 
tonio, Cleveland and Other Cities. 





Building operations in ninety-three cities, acording 
to figures compiled by the Construction News, Chicago, 
during November, show a decline of 27 percent, as 
against 20 percent in October. In nineteen cities there 
were increases, while seventy-four show a decrease. 
It is gratifying to note that building operations in 
Chicago for November were a little ahead of a year 
ago, the value of permits taken out totaling $6,513,150, 
an increase of $22,150 over the same month in 1913. 
While November, 1913, showed expenditures amount- 
ing to $50,008,632 for the construction of 17,814 build- 
ings, for November, 1914, the figures are $36,186,915 
for 15,642 buildings, a decrease of 2,172 buildings and 
$13,821,717, or 27 percent under those for November, 
last year, for the cities listed. 

The detailed statement for November, 1914, and for 
November, 1913, follows: 


1914 1913 
No. of Estimated No.of Estimated 





Cities, Bldgs. Cost. Bldgs. Cost. Loss. 
Chicago 840 $ 6,513,150 840 $ 6,491,000 ei 
BOSTON: ..kccus 418 3,284,000 29 5,905,000 45 


New York (Boros 














Man. and Bronx) 526 TOS 4,538,351 45 
Cleveland nte-atene 843 670 1,241,640 *73 
Brooklyn ....... 748 S57 2 ,415 30 
Philadelphia ..... 858 1,063 2, 56: 39 
Detroit eee = 554 1,803,710 39 
San Francisco.... 498 447 1,142,986 13 
Los Angeles...... 682 1,155 1,200,158 34 
PICICHUTE 6... 6060s 118 228 698,617 *11 
2 Oe 2 Re 170 710,697 156 647,682 a 
Minneapolis 703.615 374 : b 
St. Louis.. 650,029 54 is 
Peoria, Ill.. 695,200 51 
Milwaukee ..... 591,583 278 je 
Buffalo ..... oe 498,000 5 
Portland, Ore... 453,830 484 
Worcester ....... 105 114 R 
Washington, D. C. 872 313 644,033 35 
Hartford scatetarace 83 13 

tochester .....,. 214 3 
Commmnue «oes 141 ’ 
i. bs ae ‘ 158 2 
Allentown, Pa.... 16 
Pridgeport «....-. 60 
Kansas City, Mo 220 
CIGCIBBRET 54:60:45 990 
New Haven ..... 102 
Oakland, Cal. ‘ 244 
WOOO: 5 vet ss cme 168 
BSRICIFROTO. oo 0506 0.0 168 
FRCOMA «...506:0 AP S85 
Indianapolis ... 358 = 
Cedar Rapids, la. 45 50,000 
SUTBOUBE oo sccce 139 5,365 
RE ns ie 0-0-0899 589 615 
Atiante, Gas... 23 


San Antonio...... 
Springfield, Mass.. 
BUTE Sooe se -acnse's 
Pee eer 
Grand Rapids..... 
San Diego. aa 
Berkeley ak s-es 
New Bedford. 
a 
Dallas eee 
OMARA 6 es6608s 
Memptiis. ........ 
Richmond, Va.... 
sacramento 

BN espe 650) 
Pasadena 

Ft. Worth. 

RG, Waeene 6 sca 4s 
Elizabeth, N. J.. 
RICO ais kis-z 0s 
Scranton Pr 
Lawrence ..... 
Sigux Ciry.<.. 
Youngstown 
TYERTON 2.0.64. 3 
Portiand, Me.... 
Wilkes Barre.. 
Schenectady 

New Orleans . 









THOUVGEE ..50-00 66 
Bayonne, N. J.. ¢ *93 
San JOs@ ...5.%: r 35,550 *60 
Evansville, Ind... 103,405 44 
Davenport ane 58,200 3 
Pa). Or ee 78,610 29 
Springfield, Ill.... 41,425 *33 
TOU sos Sh eave 104,660 48 
BPONOED. 50s dd. 


SaVARUAN: .602-5:0% 
Kansas City, Kan. 
PBSGCROR occ vse 
Saginaw acters 
Lineoln, Neb.... 
EE, Ne Wess vsi0 
St. Joseph, Mo... 
PEE 16. 9s acess 
NOSMVENG, 2.25055 
Chattanooga ..... 
Se eee’ 
po ie 
Stockton, Cal.... 
TRGAGINE oes vie 0-00s 
EROWOMCR: oo dsc e' 
South Bend, Ind.. 
DUC iv cas ees 
Colorado Springs. 
LC re 15,642 $86,186,915 17,814 $50,008,682 27 


* Percent gain, 
















































Stllwell 


Lumber Company 


McCormick Bldg., 
CHICAGO 


ailroad Materia 
Timbers 


“STILLWELL” LONG LEAF Timbers 
mean ABSOLUTELY every stick LONG 
LEAF GUARANTEED. 
















We Guarantee 
Grades 


We have both Long and Short Leaf Mills and can 
ship everything in YELLOW PINE. Our prices 
are in line with legitimate competitors who ship = 
the same quality of lumber as ourselves. 


Send us a trial order and be convinced. 
Remember the name ‘‘ STILLWELL °’ 
means an IRON CLAD GUARANTEE. ‘ 
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QOUIALOTNOTOOOCA ACCUEIL CA ALULNA TU TTAT 
PAEPCKE LEICHT 


LUMBER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


UUMUVAUAUVLIOCTOLLLUL UU LULU 


ED GUM is one of our specialties; 
we have it in large quantities. 


VERY care is taken at our various 
mills to produce stock of high quality. 


Pee cae properly is very essential — 


we pile our product accordingly. 


Geaan care is exercised in sawing, 


edging, trimming and piling. 


NIFORM grading by efficient inspec- 
tion force, applied to all shipments. 
ANY satisfied customers, indicate the 


quality and service we can give you. 


BAND MILLS AT 


Helena, Ark. Blytheville, Ark. 
Greenville, Miss. 


AOOUOTGTOOOOOSIOTAL AST LETUUUATUT CUTOUT 
PAEPCKE LEICHT 


LUMBER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


HUUIAUUILIUGTCA LSC CLC LULU 
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J. W. Hyde Company 


—WHOLESALE— 


YELLOW PINE 


Lumber, Ties, Piling 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

















YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING. 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


NORTHERN SALES OFFICES:—1 Madison Ave., New York City 
and 1402 North American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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M°' NAIR LUMBER COMPA 


iy 


Dyal-Upchurch Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Dressed Yellow Pine 
Cypress and Shingles 














LUMBER, 


‘PALATKA. Fia:z 









































This Plan Will Appeal to 


Some Builder in Your Town 


and there’s a good profit in the sale of the 
bill for you when you find the man to whom 


it appeals, How are you going to find him? 


Why Not Advertise 


for him? Maybe there will be more than 
one man who will want a house like this and 
Our last 
bulletin shows an ad already written for this 
house and we’ll send you blue prints etc. with 
3 cuts as shown on bulletin for $4.00—or cut 
of exterior as shown above with 2 floor plan 
cuts, blue prints etc,, tor $3.50. 


in that case you'll sell two bills: 


(Estimated cost of this house is $2500) 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 

















STATUS OF EXPORT TRADE IN WAR TIME. 





Handling Timber at the World’s Metropolis — Holland’s Supplies Light — 
How Lumber Is Affected by the War—Effects in New Zealand. 





AT THE GREAT LONDON DOCKS. 
[By W. J. BLackmur.] 
Last Saturday I paid a visit to the Surrey Com 
mercial Docks to try to find some red fir strips which 
would be free from knots. I did not find them. It 


is different now from those days when one could 
easily find a stack of white pine which would be 
comparatively free from knots, and which wher 
manufactured into lath would bring a fair profit; 


new pine is reserved for those firms that do not eount 
the cost, that can afford to have the very best ot 
materials. The average buyer now wants at a mod 
erate cost any wood which will answer his purpose. 
How different from thirty years ago! We use ta 
saw white pine, third quality, 22 and 24 inches wide 
into 44-inch and %4-inch boards, all to be made into 
japanned bedroom suites. We don’t see such pine 
nowadays. ¥ 

I could not help thinking about the white pine 
trade on Saturday when I went into the docks; | 
have handled so much, and know the shipments, quali- 
ties ete. I noticed the difference in the stocks in 
the docks now, compared to fifteen years ago. Com 
paratively speaking, the white pine has disappeared 
—just a pile here and there—whereas then pile after 
pile could be seen, as well as huge stacks piled on 
the quay waiting for repiling. 

When one considers the 


huge quantities of pine 
which were landed in the Surrey docks, and now, in 
the short space of a few years, see how this trade 


has decreased, the question arises, How long will the 
rest of the timber of the world last at our present 
rate of consumption? Jf cne kind of timber can 
become so scarce as to be almost prohibitive in price, 
then unless something is done in the near future we 
may expect the woodworking trades to go out of ex 
istence for want of material. 


Activities at the Surrey Docks. 


The Surrey Commercial Docks during August are 
generally a sight which every woodworker and timber 
merchant ought to see. Timber from every part of the 
world is brought there—vessels large and small unload 
their cargoes. The Surrey docks are situated on the 
south side of London, to the east of London bridge and 
the Tower. They have several entrances to the 
Thames, one a very large lock which will allow huge 
vessels to enter the docks. The principal docks and 


vards are named Albion, Center, Station, Russia, 
Acorn, Finland, Norway, Swedish and Lady Docks, 
Acorn, Lavender and Globe Ponds. The various 


names do not denote the special description of goods 
in them; only in one instance is this kept, and that 
is with Stave Yard. In this yard are piles of oak 
staves all ready for sawing. These staves are most!) 
used for beer barrels. The docks cover an area of 
189 acres of water, the major part of this being deep 
water, only 66 acres being devoted for timber ponds, 
used for floating timber. 

Entering Station Yard, one wanders by the piles 
to the quay side. A huge steamer is being unloaded, 
its derricks are hanging over its side, and the rattle 
of winches tells of piles of timber being drawn from 
the ship’s hold. Gangs of men are working on the 


ship. They pile the timber in a stack, anv kind of 
timber—plank deals, batten, siding, bundles of slating 
battens—all are packed together. A rope is slung 
‘ around them, the signal is given, and the timber 
comes up with a rush. It is then swung over the 
bulwarks, lowered, the chain hook is taken off, the 


sling disengaged, then the boards, planks and battens 
are put on the quay. So it continues until about 
seven feet is reached, then the timber is extended 
over the passage way, making a wooden passage for the 
passerby. 


Rush Work in Unloading. 


Everything is rushed at top speed. The timber is 
drawn up, slung down, and a fresh Jot hooked on 
before the men have cleared the last lot away. On 
the quay the pile of timber becomes larger and larger, 
until one wonders how the ship could contain such an 
enormous quantity of cargo. However, one must re- 
member that these vessels mostly carry a deck cargo 
8 or 9 feet high. On the quay will be a confused 
heap of timber all sizes and lengths, from 3 feet up 
to 30, from 14x% inch up to 4x11 inches. Looking at 
it one would say it would seem a life’s work sort- 
ing out the various items, and packing them away. 
Yet this will be done; that vast heap of timber wili 
be checked and tallied and packed away in neat 
piles, all duly numbered and marked with the name 
of the ship and the sizes of the pieces. During a 
busy year the quays of the docks will be lined with 
vessels all being unloaded. You can then see a fine 
assortment of vessels in the docks, from some ot 
the finest steel cargo boats, carrying 10,000 tons of 
cargo, to brigantines and small schooners that are too 
old for anything else but the timber trade. Some folks 
say that the timber in them keeps them afloat. I shall 
be asked by those with logical minds what they do when 
they have unloaded the cargo. 

On these old vessels is a small windmill. They set 
the sails of the windmill, which spins around merrily 
and pumps out the water that had leaked into the 


vessel. When the wind fails, then it is all hands to 
the pump. These old wooden walls of ships are grad 
ually being superseded by the large cargo steamer, 
The very oldest vessels are used for bringing firewoo 


to England. Firewood means short ends of wood 
of every description, 5 feet and under in length. This 


timber is mostly used by the boxmakers, who convert 
the short ends into boxes, the very shortest pieces be 
ing cut for bundle wood. The crew on the ship unload 
the firewood, and very leisurely the job is done, a fey 
pieces being handed out through the temporary port 
holes to the men on the quay, who load it on to th 
carts that take it away. 

The long logs of yellow pine are brought mostly 
to England in wooden ships. It seems that the cargo 
can be handled better on a wooden ship than on 
steel one. Square ports are cut down the side of th 
ship, being closed when the ship is at sea. To un 
load the vessel the top port holes are opened ani 
the logs are rolled forward through the port, until 
they reach the water; then they are pushed forward 
and allowed to drop into the pond. As log after log 
is taken out the ship rises; then a lower port is 
opened and the logs go through that port hoie until 
the next lower one comes above the water; then that 
is used for the exit of the By the time the 
ship is unloaded the water is covered with the baulks 
of yellow pine floating around like a 
Robinsan Crusoe’s rafts. 


logs. 


number of 


Piling of Timber Under Cover. 


Much of the 
under cover. 
building 
timber, 


timber in the docks is now piled 
The port of London authority is now 
considerable new shed accommodation for 
not before it was needed, however, for after 
a year’s sojourn in the Surrey docks the timber gets 
very dirty, and does not machine at all well. Cana 
dian spruce stands the weathering very well, but the 
European fir is not improved by the alternate soaking 
and drying it gets from the British climate. 

The piles are supposed to be covered in; they are 
at first when they are made, but after the first load 
is taken away they are left open to the weather un 
less the owner pays for covering in the pile. Th 
ordinary deals are stacked with about 2-inch openings 
between them. The first tier has the two first deals 
put close together, the rest of the deals have an ave1 
age opening of about 2 The second tier has 
the first deal about 3 inches back from the edge; this 
covers the lap over the first two deals. At the othe: 
end of the tier the last two deals are put close to 
gether, the outside one overlapping about 3 inches. 
In this way the deals are packed so they receive a 
certain amount of air between them for drying pur 
and they lap over each other, this allowing 
piles to be earried to a good hight in safety. 

The few white pine piles are stacked differently, in 
what are called square piles. These are formed by 
three planks being placed at each end of the pile, 
one on top of the other with sticks thick enough se 
that those three planks and the sticks are equal to 
the width of the planks. The two ends of the pile 
where the three planks are put equal the length of 
the planks. In the space between those two stacks of 
three planks the planks are placed on edge, then over 
these others are put across them in similar fashion. 


inches, 


poses, 





HARDWOODS IN SHORT SUPPLY. 

AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND. 
In regard to the state of affairs in Europe, we ean 
only report that as far as our business is concerned, 
which covers trade in different hardwoods from our East 
Indian colonies, especially Java teak, supplies are limited 
owing to traffic. Though not cut off, they are being 
sensibly interfered with by the war, as not only naviga 
tion is seriously threatened by direct war occurrences, 
such as mines and so on, but also by the belligerent 
nations causing huge demurrage by compelling neutral 
ships to call at various ports for inspection of eargo. 
All this leads to an advance in freights and general 
cost. Our teakwood sale is almost limited to supplies 
from stock at hand, the product being in fair though 
occasional request and realizing good prices. We pre- 
sume, however, that prices will remain firm for the next 

few months. : 
P. BuwaLtpa & Co. 





FEEL WAR DEPRESSION KEENLY. 
MANGATAPU, NEW ZEALAND. 

Previous to the outbreak of the European war busi 
ness was rather quiet, but since the war started the tim 
ber trade has been very much depressed, and as manufac- 
turers of native timbers we sawmillers have felt this 
keenly. Practically all the producers in the Dominion, 
with the exception of the kauri millers, are working 
on short time schedules, some four days, and others three 
days a week. This course was adopted by the millers 
instead of closing down a number of plants, since it 
would give all employees a living wage. 

It is the general opinion though that this depression 
is only temporary and that with our primary farm 
products in good demand and no question as to the final 
issue of the war there Will be a gradual return to at 
least normal conditions. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








Rimu (ved pine) is the principal timber that we are 
ducing, and this class constitutes four-fifths of the 
uber production of New Zealand. It is the best all 
nd building timber that we have and is especially 
‘able for framing and interior finish. Practically the 
vle of our trade is local with the exception of small 
»pments of kahitkatea (white pine) which we send to 
sland or Australia. 
SELWYN TIMBER Co, (Lrp.), W. McArruur. 


LIVERPOOL DEMAND IS DORMANT. 


frade in Military Supplies the One Live Feature— 
General Business Fair. 





LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 

Regarding the effect of the European war on the 

nber trade, we beg to advise that the demand from 

e continental ports is practically at a standstill, 

en from the neutral countries, and we can not expect 

ch improvement in that direction while the war lasts. 
this country some branches of the trade have been 
nefiied; others have suffered severely. Manufacture 
packing cases for export goods, house building, ordi- 
ry joinery and cabinet making have fallen away, 
hut there has been an active demand for the cheaper 
<oftwoods for military purposes, for pit props and rail 
vay sleepers. The restricted import from the Baltic 
sid the White Sea accounts for this activity. The ordi 
nary channels of importation to this country have been 
quite upset by the war and much uncertainty prevails. 
lor example, after passing sawn goods from Sweden 

‘ithout question it is reported that the German gov- 
rnment has now declared these shipments as contraband 
Fortunately this will not now make much dif 
ference, as the Baltic ports will soon be closed by ice. 

Taking it as a whole, the business of this country is 
active and profitable. The high values of wood goods, 
a great measure to the current high freights, 
ure in some measure restricting the consumption and 
probably we shall experience very little relief in this 
respect during the winter season. 

The element of uncertainty owing to the war makes 
it impossible to form a reliable forecast, but there is 
« feeling of confidence and security in this country 
vhich augurs well for a continuance of profitable trade. 

Smirn & Tyrer (Ltp.), 
Charles Tyrer, Managing Director. 
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EXTRACRDINARY DEMAND FOR TONNAGE. 

Boston, MASs., Dee. 14.—The demand for tonnage to 
carry the heavy export business Boston is now handling 
for all New England has resulted in the chartering of 
eraft to earry grain and other merchandise. 
The offers of charters have been so profitable that sev 
eral craft fomerly engaged in the lumber trade between 
Boston and South American ports have accepted. 

Most of the lumber now exported from Boston is 
voing to British possessions. The Warren liner Sachem 
vent out nine days ago with a quantity of lumber in 
ts cargo for Liverpool. Exports of general merchan 
dise are gaining fast. Of the American excess of ex 
imports ot $70,000,000 in November, and 
£57,000,000 in October, Boston alone got 10 percent. 

A trade conference that is of interest to lumber ex 
porters has been arranged for December 15. Repre- 
sentatives of the commerce department of the Federal 
Government, of the New England railroads and large 
industries and state officials will attend to evolve plans 
for developing trade with South America. 

It is hoped to arrive at a comprehensive plan in which 
ill interests will co-operate to develop South American 
trade with New England. 


sailing 


ports over 





TEXAS SITUATION MUCH IMPROVED. 

Houston, Tex., Dee. 12.—The lumber export market 
i the Southwest has a better tone, and is expected by 
iocal exporters to improve slowly from now on. Recent 
orders for more than 2,000,000 feet of 30 eubie aver 
age, placed with a Beaumont firm, as well as orders for 
ties from the English Government approximating 3,000, 
000 feet, have been the most cheering features of the 
situation recently. The latter order was placed through 
Foster & Barrow, a Houston lumber commission firm, 
and ealls for square edge and sound ties, and has been 
placed with Louisiana mills. 

‘*Export prices are low, but encouraging,’’ said 
Harry T. Kendall, general sales agent of the Kirby 
Lumber Company, last week. ‘‘There are plenty of 
nquiries, and the general export situation seems much 
improved. The most encouraging thing about the sit- 
ation is that, while orders from Europe since the 
war began have heretofore been confined to small ties, 
there are now prospects of orders for a general line of 
lumber products.’? 

Exports to Europe through the port of Galveston 
ontinue to show a weekly increase. The increase for 
the week ending November 28, over the preceding week, 
was $212,441. Exports for the week ending November 
’S were valued at $6,158,622. 





BALTIMORE OCTOBER EXPORT FIGURES. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Dee. 12.—The thirty days’ embargo 
imposed by the Government at Washington upon the 
publication of export statistics having expired in so far 
is October is concerned, a statement relative to the 
umber export trade for that month has become avail- 
ible. This exhibit is highly gratifying, as it shows a 
narked gain over the exports of the two previous 
nonths. In fact, the value of the forwardings in 
Jetober was about as large as those of August and 
September put together, showing that the foreign re- 


quirements are on the increase, and that the worst ef- 
fect of the diversion of shipments to ports in the United 
Kingdom is over. Extensive replenishing of the stocks 
held there has once more become necessary, and the 
requirements may be expected to assume steadily in 
creasing proportions. ‘The figures for October, as com- 
pared with the same month of 1913, are as follows: 
—1913 
Quantity. 
31,000 ft. 
59,000 ft 


32,000 ft 
, 286,000 ft. 








—— 19 14 ——_ 
Quantity. Value. 
Hickory 23,000 ft. $ 1,210 
Walnut 6,000 ft. 392 
PSD MROMNRERD oe 56 '6.si5:4:016-52) sw areer ss enatee 
Lumber, 08% ....¢.. 444,000 ft. 
Lumber, white pine.. 20,000 ft. 
Lumber, shortleaf 
Lumber, poplar 

Lumber, spruce ... 
Lumber, all ochers. 


Logs. 


Value. 





187,000 ft 
159,000 ft. 
35,000 ft. 
431,000 ft 


. - 248,000 ft. 
. 20,000 ft 
. 67,000 ft. 








OME: DOR ciccnaeeul geesace saerneo 2 
Shooks, all Others... ...ccccs sevvcere 6.654 
Staves 6, 200 76,006 
All other kinds of 
SN 6 cn scans 3,415 
PUPIILUTC © 665 cevecu cs 804 
All. other manufac- 
tures of lumber ‘ 11,735 
RO eae ew ede waee WOCDOR —wwwneseres $138,351 





SEVEN SHIPS LOADING FOR FOREIGN PORTS. 
SAVANNAH, GA., Dee. 12.—Seven steamships now in 
course of loading will clear from Savannah during the 
next seven days for various ports of the old world 
carrying 75,000 bales of cotton valued approximately 
at $3,151,000, together with naval stores and lumber, 
Which industries have been at a standstill from an 
export point of view since the beginning of the Euro- 
pean war. These cargoes will relieve the pressing needs 
particularly for American cotton in France, England, 
Spain, Italy and Germany. 





NOVEMBER EXPORTING WAS LIVELY. 


A British Columbia Port Reports Heavy Shipping— 
Details of Seventeen Lumber Consignments. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., 
the past month were: 


By A. Cotton per tug Sadie to the United States, 4,000 
bundles of 18-inch shingles, 800,000 in all; 3,400 bundles of 
16-inch shingles, 850,000 in all. 

By D. K. Patterson per steamer Merionethshire to China, 
111 bundles of shooks. 

By the Vancouver T.umber Company per steamer MW. S. 
Dollar to Philadelphia, 771,745 feet of rough fir. 

By the Federal Lumber Company per steamer M. 8. Dolla) 
to New York, 9,493 bundles of (5/2 % 18-inch shingles, 
1,898,600 in all; twenty-four pieces fir piling, three 75-foot, 
eight_70-foot, six 72-foot, five 76-foot, two 80-foot, a total 
of 1,757 lineal feet. 

By B. C. Mills Timber & Trading Company per steamer 
YW. S. Dollar to New York, 25,178 feet dressed t. and g. fir. 
silo stock, 1,596 pieces, 

By Vaucouver Lumber Company per steamer M. 8. Dollar 
to New York, 120,144 feet dressed fir; 478,219 feet rough fir. 

By B. C. Mills Timber & Trading Company per steamer 
Wyandotte to Auckland, two pieces rough fir or 3,600 feet. 

bv J. W. Vance & Co. per steamer Wyandotte to Auckland, 
4,785 pieces or 51,815 feet rough fir; 859 pieces or 61,462 
feet fir. 

By Anderson & Miskin per steamer Wyandotte to Auck- 
land, 1,000 bundles or 15,000 lath. 

By Federal Lumber Company per steam schooner Tallac 
to San Pedro, 1,571 poles of 61,245 lineal feet. 
iv Federat Lumber Company, San Pedro, 

51,650 lineal feet. 

By Federal Lumber Company per steamer Christian Bors 
to 4 date two fir piles 110 feet long; two fir piles 105 
feet long. 

By M. B. King Lumber Company per Christian Bors to 
China, 1,655 pieces, or 13,775 feet, rough fir. 

ty Vancouver Lumber Company per Christian Bors to 
Shanghai, 8,024 pieces rough clear fir, 75,115 feet. 

By Pacific Lime Company, per steamship Despatch to 
ae States, 668 bundles barrel staves; 125 bundles barrel 
reads. 

iy Lemon, Gonnason & Co., Victoria, to Auckland, 200,000 
shingles; six bundles doors. 

By Kobeya & Co. per Chicago Maru to Kobe, thirty-five 
pieces cedar, 2,800 feet. 

By B. C. Sulpbite Fiber Company per Chicago Maru to 
Kobe, 209 bales, or 66,800 pounds chemical wood pulp; 175 
bales or 56,000 pounds; 200 bales or 64,000 pounds; 177 
bales or 56,640 pounds; 174 bales or 55,780 pounds. ‘To 
Antioch, Cal,, 250 bales or 80,000 pounds: to Los Angeles, 
250 bales or 80,000 pounds. ‘lo Kobe per steamship Luzon 
Varu_ 528 bales or 167,360 pounds; 525 bales or 168,000 
pounds 


Dec. 10.—Timber exports during 
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EXPORT INQUIRIES INCREASE. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Dee. 14.—More inquiries have been 
received for Jumber for the United Kingdom and Aus- 
tralia. High tonnage rates, however, keep these in 
quiries from developing into orders. The new steam 
ship Pacific of the Emery Line sailed from Puget 
Sound last week for Boston carrying 1,960,216 feet of 
lumber, 500,000 Jath and sixty spars for the steamship ’s 
owners, and 2,500,000 shingles, forty-four spars and 
two carloads of cross arms for other shippers, besides 
a general cargo of 900 tons. The wood products were 
taken from the mills ef Schwager & Nettleton, Stimson 
Mill Company, Bolecom Mills (Ine.) and the Port 
Blakeley Mill Company. The Harrison Direct Line 
steamship Crown of Toledo is loading 1,000,000 feet of 
lumber on Puget Sound for England. The steamship 
John A. Hooper left Puget Sound for a eargo of lum- 
ber to be taken from Aberdeen and Astoria to New 
York. The schooner W. H. Smith has been ordered from 
here to Columbia River to take lumber to Aukland at 
47s Gd. The schooner William Olson is loading lumber 
on Puget Sound for the west coast of South America. 
The schooner Oceania Vance left Port Angeles with 
lumber for the Hawaiian Islands. The steamer Oliver 
J. Olson will take a part cargo of lumber to South 
America from Puget Sound. The steamship Santa Cruz 
is taking 1,000,000 feet of lumber from the Sound to 
New York. The Norwegian steamship Tricolor is en 





There is only one better thing than i 
Q planting trees, and that is sowing smiles. 
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East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND. DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN, - -  - FLORIDA. 











Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
MELBOURNE, FLORIDA. 
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The Britton 


Lumber Co. Yellow Pine 


Rift Sawn Flooring T TIMBER 


a Specialty. 
Telegraph Office: 


orala, Ala. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA. 











Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 





Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0,P. &G. Ry.) 








Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER. 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE. 


Cummer Lumber Company, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City, 
and 1402 North American Bldg., Philadelphia. 





Ssosae 


Long Leaf — 


Yellow Pine 


Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 








For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock ,— 


“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co. ° SENT 


Codes—Motek and Telecode. 
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Yellow 
Pine 


We Specialize in 


LONG LEAF TIMBERS 
SHORT LEAF FINISH 
OAK FLOORING 


Consolidated Saw Mills Go, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Large Mills 






























and any time you are 
not satisfied with the 

stock you are now get- 
ting we want a chance to show you our 


LONG AND SHORT 
LEAF YELLOW PINE 





-’ Yard Stock * 


By confining our mill at Thomasville almost 
entirely to dressed stock we maintain a uni- 
formity that adds value without increased cost. 


Dimension is featured at our Boston, Ga., mill. 


Kirby Planing Mill Co., Inc. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 








We Ship from a large and 


Quickl well assorted stock 


all items for Yard Trade 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF YELLOW PINE 


T-ll_Us Your Needs. 


J. S. & W.M. Rice Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers, sti TEXAS. 




















Ho 1 Ce J Pres. and Trea W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Ssinnion eanteinied Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


. 
Kiln Dried, Plastering Lath. 
Dressed and Rough. 
n & Poweilsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity. 100.000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
ia, N.C Ahoski. N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


enaeul Office, EDENTON, N. C. 




















“The Place To Buy 


is Where your orders are appreci- 
ated and quality is equal to our 









Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers, Long and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 





Car and Cago Shipments. 





Ellington & Guy, Inc.,"Ricamonn. va" yy, 





route to Puget Sound from Peru. 
it will take 3,381,000 feet of lumber from the Colum- 
bia River and Eureka for Australia. The steamship 
Cuzco is en route to the Sound from the West Coast 
and will take 265,000 feet of lumber on the return trip 
to South America. The schooner Blakely is loading 
lumber at the Port Blakeley mill for Santa Rosalia. 

Recent lumber charters announced = are: British 
steamship Strathblane for Australia from Puget Sound; 
schooner Bainbridae, west coast of South America from 
Puget Sound. 


After coaling here 


~ 


FIRST SHIPMENT IN YEARS. 


ATLANTA, GA., Dee. 14.—With a full 
for Africa the schooner EE. Marie 





eargo of lumber 
Brown sailed last 


week from Brunswick, Ga. No ships freighted with 
lumber had put out from Brunswick in years for Afri. 
ean ports. The sailing of the Marie Brown shows he 
search being made for new markets. 

An announcement last week from Dr. 
Dumba, Austrian ambassador, is of the need felt by 
Austria for turpentine, resin, and cotton. Turpentine 
dealers in Georgia are preparing to communicate with 
the ambassador. 

Shipments to Austria are difficult because of high 
insurance rates, which, almost forbid vessels plying from 
here to Austrian ports. But news from Savannah is 
that seven steamships are loading there to sail io 
European ports in the next two weeks with 75,000 bales 
of cotton, valued at more than $3,000,000. 


Constantin T. 





WOOD PIPE FOR CONVEYING WATER. 


Wasutxatox, D. C., Dee. 15.—The information office 
ot the United States Department of . Agriculture has 
issued an interesting statement regarding the use of 
wood pipe for conveying water. It says: 

“How long will it last?" is a question asked perhaps more 
than any other concerning the use of wood pipe for irrigation, 
That the life of such wood pipe should be at least: twenty 
years if the pipes are fully exposed and supporied free from 
all conti wt with the soil, if the material is either fir or red 
woou and if the pipe has been properly maintained is tue 
onclus sion of a specialist of the United States Depariment ol 
Agriculture in a professional paper on “Wood Pipe for Convey 
ing Water for Lrrigation™” «Bulletin No. 155). [rrigation en 
zineers and the owners of irrigation works will be particularly 
interested in this new pamphlet, which may be had free of 
charge by applying to the Department of Agriculture, Wash 
ington, D.C 

Many millions of dollars are already invested in wood pipe 
lines in the United States and this amount is being increased 
annually Protection of these investments demands that exist 
ing pipe lines be maintained and operated in accordance with 
what experience has shewn to be the best as ictice. Future 
investments should also be safeguarded }y igning, main 
taining and locating new pipe lines according to the best 
known practices. 

The length of life of wood pipe is dependent on the life of 
the wood rather than on the life of the bands, although con 
trary theories were held thirty years ago. Only ino rare 
instances have the bands failed jirst. Corrosion of the bands 
lheing a chemical action, requires the presence of moisture and 
OXYven. It usually occurs most rapidly where pipes are 
vuuried and the backfill is wet. under conditions which, as a 
rule, are most favorable for the life of the wood. Corrosion 
is greatly accelerated by the presence of alkali in the soil. 

The decay ot wood pipe is due primarily to the growth ot 
tungi, though possibly certain forms of bacteria may assist in 
the final destruction of the wood cells. The growth of fungi 
to an extent detrimental to the life of the wood requires a 
favorable combination of moisture, air, and heat. The exclu 
sion of any one of these beyond certain limits inhibits their 
srowth 

It follows that with pipes buried in the ground the wood 
will er du » Jongest where the air is most nearly excluded 
either by a high internal pressure which completely saturates 
it or bY a deep covering of very fine soil. In accordance with 
the foregoing statement, experience shows that in contact with 
the soil wood pipe decavs more rapidly under a light head than 
it does under heavy pressure, and other things being equal, it 
usually decavs more rapidly in a porous oven soil, 
sand or gravel, than it does in a fine soil of silt or clav, becaus: 
the finer soil is more effective in excluding the air. Experiencs 
appears to indicate also that weod decavs more rapidly in oa 
loamy soil, rich in bumus or partially decaved organic matter, 
than it does in one containing little or none. This is probably 





such as 


due to the fact that the presence of organic matter affords 
more favorable conditions for the development of funyis 
vrowths and bacteria. 

Pipes fully exposed to the atmosphere and free from contact 
with the soil will, as a rule, be too dry on the exterior (o 
favor the development of fungus spores, and so long as 
outside of a pipe remains dry no appreciable decay will oc 
even though the internal pressure is very light. Deeay of 
exposed pipes almost invariably starts at the ends of sta) 
as a result of leaky joints. Where water leaks out and runs 
down cover the outside of the pipe favorable conditions 
afforded for the growth of the algae, which usually get a 
start, then mosses miy begin to grow in the soil that collects 
on such spots, and decay spreads to adjoining staves. Bri 
ing the staves in handling or injuring by too tight cinehing of 
bands renders them more susceptible to infection by the spores 
of wood-destroying fungi, thus hastening decay. The life 
exposed pipes may be prolonged by promptly stopping all leaks 
as they develop and by keeping the exterior dry. The deca) 
of buried pipes bas also in some instances been arrested | 
removing the pM he and leaving them exposed. 

The asphaltum or tar coating applied to machine-banded 
pipe, while intended primarily as a protection against cor 
sion of the bands, doubtless helps also to some extent in pr 
serving the wood. Until recently the practice has been 
leave the ends of wooden sleeve couplings untreated. Thes: 
couplings almost invariably decay long before the main pi; 
This may indicate that infection by wood-destroying organis! 
starts principally where the coating is absent, though less 
wok et si _— ition of the wood in the sleeves may be the mor 
largely esponsible for the early decay, as it may be noted 
alae that "t cay occurs at summits of pipe lines where air acen 
mulates much sooner than at depressions 

The practice of coating continuous stave pipe has not been 
common, but in a considerable number of cases some treatmeni 
has been anvlied for the purpose of preserving the wood 
There is wide difference of opinion as to the value of sue} 
treatment, and the effectiveness for the purpose intended ma 
depend also greatly on what is used and npon how and when it 
is applied. 

On exposed portions of new pines the United States Rec! 
mation Service has uscd a paint consisting of 6 pounds o 
red oxid mixed with 1) gallon of boiled linseed oil. On 
gallon of the paint was sufticie nt for two coats on 125 squar 
feet of pipe. On top of the pipe where exposed to the sun 
and where water from leaky joints runs down over it this 
paint does net last long, much of it being gone in two vears 
Repsinting while the pipe is in use is usvaily not practicabl 
because off paint will not adhere readily to wet materia 
The use of paint on exposed pines under ordinary conditions 
probably adds very little to their life. j 

The new bulletin, which consists of 37 pages, contains ‘a 
number of tieures and tables of practical use to irrigation 
engineers. Continvous stave pine and machine banded pir 
are described in great detail and many specific instances ar 
viven to show bow long wood pipe may be expected to Jast 
under special conditions 








FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER* 








INFORMATION REGARDING CATERPILLAR 
TRACTORS. 

With a view of keeping users and other persons in 
formed regarding the Holt tractor the Holt Manufae 
turing Company, of Stockton, Cal., publishes each monch 
the Caterpillar Times, a well illustrated organ contain 


ing many items regarding the operations of the Holt 
caterpillar in the numerous fields where it is utilized. 





INFORMATION REGARDING SILOS AND SILAGE 
METHODS. 

The remarkable increase in the use of silage on the 
farmn and the direct interest that retail lumbermen have 
in promoting the use of silos give a little hook entitled 
‘Modern Silage Methods,’* published by the Silver 
Manufacturing Company, of Salem, Ohio, an importance 
not usually attached to so unpretentious a publication. 

The Silver Manufacturing Company does not manu 
facture or sell Its interest in the silo question 
from the fact that it manufactures the famous 
‘*Ohio’’ silo fillers and other similar equipment for 
farmers. In this booklet are discussed forty-one silage 
‘rops and every type of silo built. It comprises 264 
pages, divided into eleven chapters and containing fifty 
six illustrations. Copies of the book are mailed on re 
ceipt of 10 cents in silve: 


silos. 


arises 


or stamps. 





A BELT ONE-EIGHTH OF A MILE LONG. 

In all lines of endeavor there is what may be called 
a ‘mean of accomplishment’? in which ordinary abil 
itv may succeed. In fact this half-way position in 
life and industry is occupied by a great majority of 
mankind, and it is only the occasional extraordinary 
person who conceives the possibilities of accomplish 
ment above those of the common everyday sort. 

With the increase in competition, and the 
quent demands being made upon inventive genius, have 
come some of these higher accomplishments. 

An example of this kind is afforded by the Gandy 
selting Company, of Baltimore, Md., in a stitched 
cotton belt 712 feet long, 36 inches wide and weigh- 
ing 6,000 pounds. Everybody is accustomed to seeing 
small belts and belts of moderate sizes, but not every 


conse 


body realizes the 


extraordinary possibilities in belt 
manufacture 


and use. Mechanical skill, long expe 
rience and superior facilities, however, have in this 
many other cases demonstrated the ability of 
American manufacturers to meet every necessity as it 
arises, , 

The Gandy 
largest factory 


as in 


Belting Company claims to operate the 
in the world devoted exclusiveiy to the 





“GANDY” 


STITCHED COTTON 


BELT 720 FEET LONG 
manufacture of stitched cotton duck belting, and dur 
ing its thirty-six years of operation it has accumu 
lated many remarkable testimonials as to Gandy 
belting’s efficiency; ranging from twenty years’ on 
main drive, often operated twenty-four hours a day, 
to three years conveying sand at temperatures from 
250 to 325 degrees, 





* The articles published in this department in behalf ot 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig 
nated “advertiseme nts” in conformity with the Postal Act o! 
August 24, 1912 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Decided Improvement Strengthens Feeling of Con- 
dence — Easterner Sees Opportunity for Trade 
Through Canal. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec, 12.—The decided improvement 
the lumber market of the Pacific Northwest in the 
Just two weeks has caused a more cheerful feeling among 
eulers, 

fonnage rates are higher than foreign buyers can 
(ford and as a result offshore business lags. Carriers 
jor the United Kingdom and Europe continue to be crowded 
to capacity with foodstuffs and this condition has caused 


amship men to make little or no effort to obtain lumber 
ie Panama Canal Will Help. 
Aa Panama Canal is going to mean more to the people 


he West than it ever will to the East, according to E. F. 


ret ek head of E. F. Ilenson & Co., structural timber con 
corn, of Philadelphia, who was in the city this week. "The 
Paniuma Canal brought me out here,” he said. “It never 
before bas been worth my while to come. VProhibitive high 
rates, Whether by rail or sea, through the straits made it 
out of the question tor me to go after anything but short 
leat and longleaf. My first load of Pacific coast lumber. 
about 1,000,000 feet, has now passed through the canal and 
soon is due at Philadelphia. With the canal in operation 
and the rates of transportation from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic coast so much lower the Pacific coast is going to 
have an immediate advantage,” 


fhe plan of S. B. Cobb, of the Standard Box & Lumber 


Company, of Portland, to utilize the lumber of the Pacific 
oust States for road construciion has met with favor among 
the millmen of the West. He proposes that the lumber of 
the West be utilized for well constructed and well drained 
roudways that will cost, according to his statement, about 
half what a hard surface highway costs. <All the material 
used he says will come from the forests of the Northwest, 
while the material used for hard surfaced roads comes from 


Prinidad. 

fhe timber road proposed would be laid in pieces six by 
six vertically with the grain and not flat. These pieces 
would be laid on cedar pieces which in turn would rest on 
rock or gravel. Between the cedar bearings would be drain 
age ditches to connect with cross ditches to the sides of the 
road, When the six by six pieces become worn they conld be 
turned and a fresh side exposed to traffic. 

* Keyes, manager of the Bend Company, Bend, Ore., 
was in Seattle this week. The Bend Company is owned 
jointly by the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company interests, of 
Minneapolis, and the Mueller interests of Davenport, Lowa, 
both large timber owners in the Deschutes Valley above Bend 
Phe Bend Company cperates a small mill cutiing pine lumber 
It is the intention of the Scanlon-Gipson interests to build a 
large modern sawmill plant at Bend in the near future. 
While in Seattle, Mr. Keyes conferred with M. J. Scanlon, of 
Minneapolis, who has been spending some time in Vancouver, 
BR. ¢., looking after British Columbia holdings. 

Hf. O. Fishback, State insurance commissioner, 
hearing in the Frye Hotel, this city, December 8, which may 
lead to the altering of the form of insurance policies in use 
The Mountain Timber Company, Kalama, Wash., applied for 
the bearing for the reason it claims that since the destruction 
of its mill last July it has been unable to get the insuranc: 
companies with which it carried policies either to admit o1 
deny responsibility, although it claims to have submitted legal 
proofs of loss of a very exhaustive nature; also that it has 
experienced trouble in securing proper service of these proofs 
on officers of the insurance companies, The proofs in ques- 
tion were detailed appraisals made by the General Appraisal 
Company, of this city. It has not been the practice of the 
insurance Commissioner to intervene between insurance com- 
panies and their policy holders snbsequent to fire losses, At 
the opening of the hearing the commissioner announced that 
the investigation was not being conducted for the purpose of 
forcing settlement but to obtain from the companies informa- 
tion as to their method of handling such cases and if possible 
an expression as to liability in this case 

M. H. Grover, manager of extensive 
white pine aoe operations of the 
Company, at Hilt, Cal., was in Seattle a few days this week. 
Mr. Grover states that the plant at Hilt was closed last week 
after cutting 25,000,000 feet of lumber, a large part of which 
was worked into fruit boxes in the company’s large box 
factory. This vear the logging railroad has been extended, 
reaching about 40,000,000 feet of pine and next year about 
30,000,000 feet will be manufactured, all California sugar and 
white pine, which will give the company an excellent stock 
for next vear’s trade. Mr. Grover expects to leave January 1 
for a month's trip to eastern lumber markets. accompanied by 
his son, M. H. Grover, jr.. who assists in the operations at 
Hilt. Mr. Grover formerly was in the lumber business in 
Seattle and the Inland Empire and on this:visit saw many old 
friends. 

Returning from the Philippine Islands after 
three years and one month, Charles R. 
renewing acanaintances with old friends in lumber circ'es. 
Mr. Kirkwood was with the Insular Lumber Company, with 
headquarters at Manila and mil! on the Island of Negros, The 
manager of the company is Walter MacFarlane, who was 
formerlv a Gravs Harbor lumber manufacturer. The company 
manufactures hardwood lumber which is towed in steel barges, 
carrving 200.000 feet each, to Manila, where the upper grades 
to which it largely runs are loaded on liners for export to this 
country and FE urope. The low grade is used for local building. 
Mr. Kirkwood is undecided regarding returning to the Tslands. 


held a 


California sugar and 
Fruit Growers’ Supply 


an absence of 
Kirkwood has been 


Establish Minneapolis Office. 


McKee Lumber Company, with headquarters in 
and Pacific coast offices in Seattle, recently has 
an office in Minneapolis in charge of 7. A. 
McCampbell. Temporary quarters are at 643 Plymouth Build- 
ing but after January 1 they will be at 1107 Lumber Ex- 
change, Mr. MeCampbell has been connected with Inland 
Empire mills and in the Minneapolis territory for twelve or 
thirteen vears and is well known to the trade. The com- 
panv’s other western territorv will remain unchanged, C. A. 


The W.. 1. 
Quinev, I1l1., 
established 


Riggs making his headquarters at Billings and Fargo and 
working southern Montana, Wyoming and southern North 


Dakota. and B. R. Julien covering the balance of Montana and 
North Dakota with headquarters at Great Falls. The W. 1. 
MeKee Lumber Company is one of the pioneer wholesalers of 
Pacifie coast woods. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Dee. 12.—Encouraging news has 
been received by the lumber manufacturers of this 
section during the week. Reports are current to the 
effect that England and France will soon place heavy orders 
for Inmber, railroad ties and heavy timbers with the Puget 
Sound mills. 

Shingle manufacturers are in a better frame of mind than 
for months, for during the week there has been an increase in 
price quotations and signs point to a bettermeht of the market 
with the opening of the new year. 


COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Mills Report Improvement in Lumber and Shingle De- 
mand; Many Preparing to Shut Down for Repairs 
During Holidays. 


Tacoma, WASH., Dee. 12.—The Buefflen Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company which was organized difring 
summer by John Buefflen and associates and took over 
and rebuilt and enlarged the Capitol Box Company 


plant on the tidelands, is 
day and has been meeting with excellent since 
it began operations. The company has its own sawmill 
cutting stock for the factory and makes a specialty of 
fir doors and three-ply veneer panel, making only mold 
ing, finish, railing and kindred sidelines. Roger Me- 
Auslan, well known to the trade, is sales manager for 
the company and is putting the output of the new 
company well to the front. 

The Pacific States and Mineral 
panies find some improvement in 
lumber and shingles the last couple of weeks, with lumber 
prices firmer and up a bit on some items and with shingle 
prices also up 5 to 10 cents. Present plans are to shut 
down the Pacific States mill the 19th until January 4 and 
the Mineral Lake. about the same time and possibly a week 
longer, for annual overhaulings and such repairs as may be 


ten hours a 


success 


running steadily 


Lake Lumber 
the market for both 


¢om- 





neces ary, 
‘There seems to be a large volume of fir door business 
due to a desire of the trade to take advantage of the pre- 


vailiag low prices which are 
effect,’ said Manager J. A. Gable, of the Pacific 
hoor Company, yesterday, “In general business there 
of a feeling of optimisin to be found included in 
the luniber trade looking up a little.’ Mr. Gable 
returned from a brief busines trip to California. 
John IH. Burnside, sales manager of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, who returned last week from an extended 
business trip east for the company, says he found conditions 
improving through most of the middle West and with stocks 
of jumber low. Conditions in the southern markets he found 
about the same as prevail here. He looks for improved lum- 
ber demand from the East in the spring but is not so hope- 
ful over the cargo market. difficulty in arranging credits and 
getting vessels being the most serious problems to be solved 


certain not te continue long in 
Mutual 
is more 
which is 
has lately 


in the cargo trade. 
E. A. Brand, of the United States Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce, Wednesday 
shippers at the Commercial 
P: 


was asking Puget Sound 
Club whether they thought the 
ima Canal Zone should be considered coastwise or foreign 
territory. If the former only American vessels can operate 
between the canal zone and United States ports. Steamship 
agents and shipp ers of various commodities were represented. 
Coarles E. Hill, resident manager of the Tacoma Mill Com- 
pany, said he thought it made little difference to the lumber 








interests whether the canal zone was left open to foreign 
vessels or placed under the coastwise laws, as there are 


enough American steamers on the 
Mr. Ifill said he thought the 
ished entirely and foreign vessels 
American steamers between 


trade. 
abol 
with 


cecast to handle the 
coastwise law should be 
allowed to compete 
American ports. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Dee, 12.—F. C. Knapp, secretary 
of the Peninsula Lumber Company (Inc.), and secretary- 
treasurer of the Brewer-Knapp Company, returned from 
2 trip to Detroit, Mich., a few days ago with the encouraging 
report that everything indicates a slow hut steady revival in 
the lumber market. Mr. Kuapp visited Duluth, Chicago and 
Oimaha after having spent some time in Wetroit, his former 
home, and found business in general improving, some lines 
being especially active, due largely to the war in Europe. The 
farmers were getting good prices for their products, and this, 
he believes, will be certain to mean investments in lumber in 
the spring. Mr. Knapp denied the report here that the Penin- 
sula Lumber Company had bought a large tract of timber in 
Clatsop County from the Washburn interests as reported in 
_ daily press here and elsewhere on the Coast. 





x Wendling, head of the Wendling Lumber Company 
pe many other large interests of the Pacific coast, was in 
Portland enroute from Seattle to San Francisco on December 
8. Mr. Wendling expressed much satisfaction with the new 


bank reserve system and looks for 
in the near future. 

Charles R. MeCormick, head of Charles R. McCormick & Co., 
lumber manufacturers, dealers and shipowners and operators, 
was here from his headquarters at San Francisco during the 
week, enroute to New York, where the company is to establish 
an agency in the very near future. 
rE. B. Hazen, general manager of the Bridal Veil 
Company, looks for a decided improvement in the lumber 
market by the first of the vear. He says business now is bet 
ter than it was during the corresponding month last year and 
that signs indicate a steady improvement. Much line vard 
business now being placed, he points out, should probably have 
been placed last month. 


better business conditions 






Lumber 








IN SOUTHERN OREGON. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE., Dee. 12.—The complete 
ment of the old Edmonds, Hall & Horn Lumber Com- 
pany, of Montague, arrived here today, and is being 
unloaded preparatory to being moved to Olene, twelve 
miles from here, where H. H. Edmonds and other local 
parties will erect a sawmill. Work on the mill will be 
started as soon as possible, as the company intends to 
make a full season’s run. The machinery just received 
is sufficient to cut up to 50,000 feet of lumber a day. 
The company has purchased timber tracts containing 
about 15,000,000 feet. 

According to correspondence he is carrying on with 
the Klamath Chamber of Commerce, N. J. Bailey, of 
Portland, is contemplating establishing a sash and door fac- 
tory here. Through the same source, rT. A. Broom, a Califor- 
nia capitalist, is also considering entering the local field as 
a box manufacturer, 

Another prospective lumber activity is the reopening of the 
plant of the Savidge Bros. Lumber Company. ‘There are 
several tentative buyers for this plant, including one Illinois 
lumberman, 

In order to make a number of repairs and improvements 
prior to the rush of tourists during the Exposition year, the 
White Pelican Hotel, the magnificent $300,000 hostelry known 
all through the West as the ‘“Lumbermen’s Home,” has 
closed to transient trade for the winter. 


equip- 





The American Lumberman wishes al! 8 
its readers a very Merry Christmas! Q 
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PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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Pine 


made the Camp way 
from Camp timber is 
a guarantee of quality 
unsurpassed. 





Sample of the timber used by Camp Mills. 


y us and watch our Quality. 





DAILY CAPACITY 
Saw Mills, - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills, 400,000 feet 

MILLS 


Arringdale, Va. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


ng also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 
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Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


KILN DRIED 


North Carolina Pine 


LONG LEAF YELLOW 











PINE AND CYPRESS 
4 General Sales Offices : Mills ; 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, SUFFOLK, VA. 


NEW YORK. SPRING HOPE, N.C. 
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N. C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 


Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and 
dressed lumber, and we 
have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Norfolk, Virginia 
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Surry Lumber Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 
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MILLS AT 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N.C. 
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Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. Wewant 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidz., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE:— 18 Broadway. 

















LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


— WHOLESALE — 


YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED 
NORTH CAROLINA 
AND LONG LEAF 











ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

EvEkETT, WASH., Dec. 14.—A strong demand for cedar 
products was the feature of the situation here during 
the week just passed. Some characterized it as ‘‘an 
almost unprecedented boom,” and declared that it had not 


been noted hitherto by the trade during December since 
1898. Shingles and siding were both strong and there was a 


prospect of a further advance. Manufacturers are, as a rule, 
inchned to the view that much better prices are probable 
and they are not disposed to book orders heavily. Advices 
indicate that there will be a heavy volume of business after 
the first of the year. 

Fir lumber has not shared in the heavy advances in cedar, 
but the cedar movement will have a good effect on the fir 
situation also, it is believed. 

There is a general curtailment of production in sight dur- 
ing the next thirty days throughout the Snohomish County 
district. he Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company's mill is the 
latest to shut down. While it is shut down extensive repairs 
will be made. 

Harry Schneider, sales manager for the Index-Galena Com 
pany, Which operates a sawmill plant at Index, Wash., has 
severed his connections with that company and left this week 
for Calexico, Cal., where be will engage in the banking busi 
ness. Mr. Schneider has been with the Index company for 
several years and during that time has made a host of friends 
among Pacific coast lumbermen. George Startup, formerly 
manager of the Wallace Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
Startup, Wash., has accepted the position of manager of the 
Index-Galena Company and will hereafter have charge of iis 
sales. Mr. Startup is a capable millman and bas the confidence 
of the lumbermen of the Coast. The index-Galena Company's 
plant was visited by tire last week, which completely destroyed 
its shingle mill. ‘The sawmill, planing mill and yard, however, 
were saved and their operation not disturbed. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Dee. 12.—The erection of factories 
and the enlargement of industrial institutions, increased 
employment and extensive shipbuilding at Coast points, 
are reasous held by E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, president of the 
Phoenix Lumber Company, which promise immediaie improve- 
ment for the lumber industry of the Inland Empire. Mr. Van 
Dissel sees an upward trend of the business. He says the 
Phoenix plant will be kept in operation throughout the winter. 
Logeing crews are at work in the company’s timber near 
Springdale, Stevens County. The company has holdings there 
of about 50,000 acres. 

Some lumber shipments are being made to the Coast, ant 
the general feeling in the lumber industry is that conditions 
will improve materially after the first of the vear, according 
to M. J. Costello, assistant traffic manager of the Great 
Northern Railroad with oftices in Seattle. He declares that 
inquiries for lumber are better than they have been for some 
time, and th as the result. 

















market has stiffened somewhat 
Similar feeling of optimism is experienced by lumbermen of 
Laclede, Ida., and Elk, Wash., who report that several sub 
stantial orders for lumber have been placed for delivery after 
January 1, 

The annual report of W. D. Humisten, secretary of the Pot 
latch ‘timber Protective Association, compiled December 6, 
shows that it cost the association 2544 cents an acre to protect 
600,000 acres of timberland during the year. This amounts 
to $100,217, the largest amount in several vears. 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 

KALISPELL, Mont., Dee. 12.—Inquiries are very light 
and and unsatisfactory. Most mills have 
little business booked ahead and are operating shipping 
departments on reduced time. No improvement is ex- 
pected until after the holidays and inventories. Manu- 
facturers expect a revival after January 1, when better prices 
will prevail. 

Logging operations are at a standstill for want of snow. 

During the last few days, the temperature has been around 
zero, making practicable the building of ice roads in the foot- 
hills, where some hauling is being done. 
t Somers Lumber Company, Somers, Mont., closed its 
sawmill fox the Saturday morning, atter a cut of 
60,000,000 feet, about 50 percent of which was manufactured 
into ties for the Great Northern Railway Company and 
treated through the tie pickling plant at Somers. The Som 
‘rs Lumber Company is carrying on extensive operations this 
winter in the Swan Lake and Stillwater countries, expecting 
to bank at least 50,000,000 feet for next season's run. 

A. E. Boorman, secretary of the Northern Montana Forestry 
Association, returned this week from Tacoma, Wash., where 
he attended a forestry meeting, being on the program. Mr. 
soorman was elected vice president from Montana, for the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association, with head 
quarters at Portland, Ore., for the coming year. 


p! ices low 


season 





IN NORTHERN IDAHO. 

BONNERS Ferry, Ipa., Dec. 14.—The Sandpoint Lum 

her & Pole Company, of Sandpoint, has closed down its 
McArthur camps for the winter. The company had originally 
intended to operate this camp all winter. 
Lumbermen in this district are more optimistic than they 
have been in the last six months over the outlook for a 
better market. The lumber market has advanced slightly 
and dealers claim there is a good chance for betterment of 
conditions. 
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KRAUSS-TRAUTMAN.—Marcel Krauss and Miss Cecile 
Trautman, both of New Orleans, La., will be united in 
marriage in that city December 23. Mr. Krauss is presi- 
dent of the Krauss Bros. Lumber Company, of New Or- 
leans and Miss Trautman is the daughter of a prominent 
local wholesale merchant. Following a honeymoon trip 
they will be at home in New Orleans after January 1. 


BOURN-GILBERT.—Miss Bernice Gilbert, daughter of 
Rev. A. F. Gilbert, who is a well known lumberman of 
Oakdale, Cal., was united in marriage recently to Ernest 
Bourn, of Woodlake, Cal. The bride was attended by 
Miss Mildred Gilbert, her sister, and the groom was at- 
tended by the bride’s brother, Lindley Gilbert. Mr. and 
Mrs. Pourn left on a wedding trip to Mexico and on their 
return will make their home at Woodlake. 





There will be merry Christmases in 
many homes next Friday, but the merriest 
home will be the home that is family- 

= owned. 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 





Despite Unsatisfactory Conditions a Tone of Cheerful. 
ness Pervades the Lumber Trade—Beginning of 
Year Expected to Mark Point of Improvement. 
San FrRANciIScO, Cau, Dee. 12.—The local finan 

situation is strong and the successful reopening of 

Stock & Bond Exchange, together with the heavy mi 

ment of California crops, has caused an improvement 

the money market. 

Merchandise shipments and exports 
cisco in November showed an increase 
compared with November, 1913. The 
ber, 1914, was $13,092,000. 


from San I) 
of $1,883,000, 
total for Nov 
There is a better feeling as to the coming year in | 
lumber trade, although present conditions are far fr 
satisfactory. Most local yards have small stocks a 
broken lines, although some of the deaters liave p 
chased a good deal of random fir during the last f 
months. Domestic lumber trade is below normal a) 
receipts of fir lumber from the Northwest have be 
comparatively small during the present month. 


Retail movement is light and orders are small, 
keeping with the building demand. However, a 1 
vival in construetion work is expected before spring 


and dealers may find themselves lacking proper assor' 
ments of lumber to meet requirements, 

While wholesalers are doing comparatively little di 
mestic cargo business for quick shipment, they are boo! 
ing fir orders tor delivery in San Francisco in January at 
$9.50 base on special orders. The top price for random tir 
‘goes at this port is about the same. 

Export conditions are no better than a month ago, but 
mills in the Northwest are closing, and it is expected that 
this curtailing of production will result in improvement 
early in the new year. 

The number of building contracts filed for record during 
the week was thirty-three, representing an investment of! 
$158,000, This is much below the normal figures for local 
building construction, exclusive of public buildings and ex 
position structures, 








Shipping News. 

The offshore freight market is quiet and scarcely any dis 
engaged tonnage is available for tue transporting of lumber 
to foreign ports. There has been a sharp advance on tiny 
charier rates for tramp steamers, and, with the unprec 
dented demand for grain tonnage, there is every prospect ot 
freights soaring to very high figures. 

Quotations on sailing vessels are about as follows: From 
Puget Sound or British Columbia to Sydney, 42s 6d; to 
Melbourne, 47s 6d to 50s: to Adelaide, 47s 6d to 50s; to 
Callao and other west coast ports, 42s to 45s 6d; to South 
Atrica, 70s, : 

Cousting lumber freights are weak with a surplus of ton 
nage on hand for domestic lumber shipments. Quotations 
are about $3.50 from Northwest ports to San Francisco, and 
$4 South. 

Lumber News. 


Ss. O. Johnson, president of the S. S. Johnson Company, 
this city, is optimistic regarding the timber outlook. In his 
opinion the cycle of inactivity with declining prices during 
the last few years has been completed and during the com 
ing year the trend will upward. Already there are a 
number of good inquiries and it is probable that some good 
sales will be made early in 1915. 

Shippers of lumber from northwestern mills to California 
by water are using the local chamber of commerce in an 
effort to reduce lumber rates out of San Francisco and San 
Pedro, so that their product may compete on advantageous 
terms with lumber produced by California mills. <A. B. 
Hammond, president of the Hammond Lumber Company, 
testified before State Railroad Commissioner Loveland in the 
war in lumber rates between the Washington lumber mills 
and the California producers. Mr. Hammond said that never 
within his recollection was the industry more demoralized 
Rough lumber, which was very low in July, is now quoted 
$1 to $1.50 below the July prices, and higher grade lumber 
has declined $4 to $5 a thousand since. 

Charles F. Ruggles, who has very extensive holdings of 
timber lands in Calaveras County, is expected to arrive from 
the East within a few days to look over the situation, While 
the report published in California papers several months ago 
to the effect that Mr. Ruggles had completed arrangements 
to build a railroad into his properties and erect a large saw 
mill near Stockton was incorrect, the investigation of the 
timber areas is still in progress. Frank Kline, expert timber 


be 


estimator, formerly with the T. B. Walker interests, has 
been during the last year inspecting the timber controlled 





by Mr. Ruggles and his associates. While there is no inten 
tion of building a sawmill in the locality mentioned, the 
timber tracts are being put into shape so that they can be 
developed as soon as trade conditions warrant. 

The Weed Lumber Company, which closed down its saw 
mills at Weed two weeks ago, cut about 75,000,000 feet of 
white pine lumber during the season, an increase of 15,000, 
000 over last year’s total. The box factory, door factory 
and veneer plant will operate during the winter. 

The Preble lumber yard and planing mill, at Richmond, 
Cal., has been taken over by a new company, which has been 
organized with ample capital. Special attention will be 
given by this concern to the building up of a new business 
district in the vicinity of McDonald Avenue and Twenty 
third Street. Col. E. A. Preble will be retained as manager 
of the plant. A number of business structures and high 
class dwellings will be erected. 

Redwood lumber manufacturers are still curtailing to suit 
conditions and prices are being well maintained on all grades. 

The Metropolitan Redwood Lumber Company, T. G. Atkin- 
son president and manager, is running one side of its mil! 
and will continue to run until its log supply is exhausted. 

Instead of one lumber building at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition there will be three. The Lumbermen’'s Building 
and House of Hoo-Hoo and the Redwood Bungalow are now 
under construction and now comes the good news that sev 
eral of the white pine sawmill companies, including the Red 
River Lumber Company, the Weed Lumber Company and the 
McCloud River Lumber Company, will coédperate in erecting 
a building that shall exhibit the good points of white pine 
and sugar pine. This building will face the Redwood Bunga 
low on a site near the Hoo-Hoo House in the South Gardens 


Eastern Redwood Outlook Encouraging. 


The Redwood Manufacturers’ Company as_usval has an 
excellent stock of redwood lumber, shingles and mill products 
on hand at its plant at Pittsburg, air dried and in a shivping 
condition for the eastern trade to which it caters almost 
exclusively. <A. H. Jongeneel, general manager of the com 
pany, says that considering general conditions, the companv's 
business this year has been very satisfactory, the fall demand 
having really surpassed expectations, although at the present 
time the eastern demand is very light. Said Mr. Jongeheel 
“It seems almost impossible to predict what the winter months 
are going to bring, and we believe that a cautious, copservativé 
policy is the proper course. As far as we can see now th 
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prospects for the opening up of business in the spring are 
rather encouraging. Stocks generally speaking, we believe, 
ire low, conditions in the country are good and the general 
umber business of the retail yards, especially in the rural dis 
triets, ought to be good. We are prepared better than ever for 
our eastern trade, We have, in the last two months, built 
syeral additional very large sheds, which we have filled up 
to the top with dry lumber so as to be able to take care of our 
winter and early spring business in good shape and we are 
rendy to give the service in dry material and prompt ship 
ments even better than we have in the past.” 


—_~ 


AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, CaL., Dee. 12.—Dealers report business 
dull, it being near the close of the year when con- 
tractors are doing their best to get along without buying 
more than they absolutely need and = also pros- 
pective builders are holding off until after the holidays. 
Healers are not inclined to buy lumber even at the 
present bargain counter prices and any offerings have 
to be at a price far below the going price before any 
deuler would be interested. 

Prices tor lumber except the bargains that are offered 
to enable the mills to clean up stock show little if any 
change from those prevailing the last six weeks. Practically 
no sawn to order specifications for Oregon pine have been 
placed with the mills, as dealers say that they have no diffi- 
culty in filling up their needs from the random lots that are 
sent down unsold by the mills to be disposed of for what 
they will bring. However, sawn to order specification is be- 
quoted at from $10 to $10.50 base with tne random lots 
r at from $8.50 to $9.50 flat for all sizes. Stocks are 

ve in deaters’ hands and the average yard is going into the 
new year with stocks probably larger than in years, _ This is 
due to the general impression among dealers that prices can 
vo no lower and that they will make meney on their invest 
ment, as the turn is bound to come before long. Oregon pine 
flooring continues weak, No. 1 kK. D. being quoted at about $24 
and No. 2 at about $3.50 a thousand less. ‘This is considered 
an Al buy at these figures, as it is about $11 a thousand 
under the prices prevailing a year ago and unlike common lum 
ber can be stored for a year or more without depreciation, 

Redwood prices ar¢ admitted by the mills to be very remun 
erative in comparison with those that have to be accepted 
by the less fortunate mills operating in Oregon pine. A great 
deal will depend on what the redwood mills are able to obtain 
from the Australian importers for the 1915 business. It is 
admitted that the prices and volume of foreign business in red 
wood for 1914 are what has held up the coastwise prices and 
speculation is rife as to whether the present prices will be 

aintained. 


CENTRAL SOUTH 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 
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Effect of Improvement Chiefly Psychological Thus Far 
—Inquiries and Predictions Await Fulfillment—Tone 
Generally Cheerful. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Dec. 14.—While improvement in 
yellow pine has helped the entire market situation 
‘‘morally,’? it has not as yet been reflected in better 


woods. 
that 


demand for other 
the predictions 


Inquiries are numerous, but 
mid-December would witness a 


marked revival of buying still await fulfillment. Re 
ceipt of tentative offers for stock to be delivered at 
current prices at intervals through the spring are re 


ported, but the mills are said to be turning them down. 
Bookings for January delivery are of course handled 
as usual at this season. 

Cypress demand holds its own but registers no sub 
stantial gain. Call for mixed cars predominates. Lath 
continue to sell fairly well. Shingles are quiet. Tone of 
trade comment is generally cheerful and prices are reported 
firm. Yellow pine meets slightly better demand. In_ the 
export way recently placed orders for cross ties have helped 
out a bit. It is reported on what appears to be excellent 
authority that orders for 10,000,000 feet of cross ties for 
European delivery have been distributed among southern 
inills, shipments to be accumulated at Gulfport. Central and 
South American demand is limited. The interior market has 
increased its takings, though reports still conflict to some 
extent regarding prices, It is clear, at any rate, that yellow 
pine manufacturers are more cheerful over the outlook, and 
several report that they have since December 1 booked some 
business at better prices than were obtainable thirty days 
ago. Hardwgods jog along in about the usual way. Interior 
demand is balear seasonal average, and export demand, while 
inquiries and offers show some gain, is hindered by excessive 
ocean charges, which the foreign buyers in most cases want 
the shipper to meet. 

Local newspapers announce the purchase of a square of 
ground by the Ruddock-Orleans Cypress Company, of this city. 
The square adjoins the company’s present holdings, and 
probably will be used as a vard. 

Frederick Lewis, former superintendent of the Houlton 
Lumber Compuny’s plant at Houlton, La., returned to New 
Orleans last week from an eight months’ tour in the far West 
and the far East. During his vovage Mr. Lewis visited Hong 
Kong, Shanghai, Pekin, Tokio and Manila. 








IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., Dee. 14.—That prices are becoming 
steadier and firmer, with prospects good for a great 
deal more improvement before the rise slackens is the 
consensus among the yellow pine factors of this terri- 
tory. All seem to be encouraged over the situation. At 
the same time they declare that the increase has a 
long way to travel to make the prices normal. 

Demand also continues to improve, together with a 
tremendous inerease in inauiries. Some offices are 
being almost flooded with inquiries, some of which are com- 
ing from railway lines and from Mexico, two sources that 
have been buying very little the last several months. If the 
revolutionary troubles were to be adjusted in Mexico the 
demand from that country, in the opinion of yellow pine men, 
would practically offset all the loss in business caused by 
the European war. 

The market beyoné doubt is in better shape than at any 
other time since the European war began and prospects are 
verv encouraging. 

The Louisiana Railroad Commission has issued notice that 
on a date to he announced later it will hear an application 
of the Texas & Pacific, the Southern Pacific. the Lovisiana 
Railway & Navigation, the Frisco, and the Vicksburg, Shreve- 
port & Pacifie railroad companies for authority to advance 
the rates between New Orleans and Shreveport. 

The city council, through the department of streets and 
parks, is relaying wood block paving on Marshall Street, one 
of the most prominent business and residential thorough- 
fares. ‘The wood blocks are being used, by turning and 
cleaning, in the relaying job. 


IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 


LAUREL, Miss., Dee. 11.—As guests of the lumber 
manufacturers of Laurel, a number ‘of prominent lum- 
bermen spent several days here recently. They were 
registered at the new Pinehurst Hotel, but were given little 
time for proving its merits, every minute of their short stay 
having been planned for by their hosis. They went from one 
mill to another in automobiles, visiting the offices and going 
through the plants, and also visited the logging camps of two 
or three of the mills. The visitors were delighted with what 
they saw and as a result of the inspection of the Laurel plants 
a plan is now on foot to have a party of Mississippi lumbermen 


make a similar visit in a short time to the plant 
of the Great Southern Lumber Company at _ Boga- 
lusa, La. Among the visitors who enjoyed the _ hos- 
pitality of the Laurel lumbermen’ were: J. H. Cas- 


sidy, M. L. Wuescher, D. T. Cushing, L. F. Guerre and W. 
Hl. Sullivan, of the Great Southern Lumber Company, Boga- 
lusa, La,: A. W. Maxwell, Brookhaven, Miss.;: L. J. Bailey, 
W. D. Bailey and W. J. Haymen, of the J. J. Newman Lumper 
Company, Hattiesburg, Miss. 





AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 


JACKSON, Miss., Dee. 15.—Though the lumber market 
still looks better in the way of inquiry, not so many 
orders are developing as were expected a few days ago. 
The trade is apparently trying to place orders at very 
low prices, and mills as a rule are holding firm for 
better quotations that are expected after January 1. 
Prices rule about the same as one week ago; if anything 
there has been a slight advance. Many mills are now 
closing down for the holidays and for annual repairs. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., Dee. 14.—Prices for yellow pine 
this month have taken a decided turn for the better 
und Jumbermen confidently expect a firming up all along 
the line, with a general advance already evidenced in 
some items. The advances are expected shortly after 
the first of the year, 

A noticeable feature is that for the first time in 
several weeks price slashing and concessions are not as 
prominent as they have been, all seemingly inclined to the 
idea that better prices are in sight. So far the month prom- 
ises good trade throughout, indications pointing to still 
better business after February. 

_ The local building situation is practically unchanged, the 
financial situation hampering operations of any magnitude. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Dee. 14.—Several more mills in 
this territory have closed down during the last two 


weeks and others will close down just before the holidays 
which will further reduce the output. A few of the mills that 
are down will start up after the holidays, but most of them 
will remain down until prices advance enough for them to 
make a profit. Conditions are growing better each week and 
the mills expect a better average price for January. They 
are taking orders for quick shipment only, as they do not 
want to have their order files full on a rising market. Dimen- 
sion probably shows more improvement than any other item 
of yard or shed stock and most of the mills will soon be sold 
out, especially on No. 1 grade. Shed stock is in better de- 
mand, and timber orders are more numerous. Car material 
is in better demand, but mostly small orders. The demand for 
export is better, but it does the mills little good, as it is 
practically impossible to secure bottoms. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, GA., Dec, 14.—The end of the year finds 
the lumber industry practically at a standstill. There is 
sufficient coastwise shipping to take care of building 
operations, but the demand is so far below normal that many 
concerns have been hard put to weather their difficulties. 
Prices are naturally badly depressed—so much so, in fact, 
that what little trading is being done is hardly profitable. 
Mills are working only to fill what little demand there may be. 
Work in the woods has been suspended altogether. Conditions 
now, however, are much better than they were during the first 
weeks of the European war, and the dealers anticipate a 
resumption of activities early in the new year. 

Twenty-three million feet represents the shipments of lum- 
ber from Savannah for the season. Of this 4,125,000 went to 
foreign destinations, practically all of it in the weeks just 
prior to the opening of hostilities. Both steam and sailing 
vessels are now taking short orders of lumber and ties for 
coastwise destinations. 

The National Naval Stores Company, which succeeded to a 
large portion of the defunct American, better known as the 
“turpentine trust,” when that company suspended a year ago, 
has announced that it will suspend operations on January 1. 
Lack of business due to the European war is given as a 
reason for that suspension. It is announced that still other 
concerns are preparing to follow suit. 

















FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., Dee. 14.—The ‘‘Build Now’’ ecam- 
paign begun by the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce is 
taking shape. A committee of lumbermen, architects 
and real estate dealers has been appointed to further the plan. 
Among those on the committee is W. B. Willingham, of the 
Willingham-Tift Lumber Company. 

Resolutions adopted recently in Washington by the South- 
ern Commercial Congress probably will be followed here 
These resolutions urged southern States to encourage Euro- 
pean immigration by legislation. A committee here already 
is at work to devise means by which Belgian immigrants may 
be secured, chiefly for settling upon cut-over lands. 

A slight improvement in business last week over the week 
preceding is reported. 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Dee. 14.—A number of manu 
facturers and dealers in dressed stock met in Jacksonville 
Saturday for the purpose of discussing the situation and 
to exchange ideas as to the proper conduct of the business. 
Experiences related brought out the fact that the dressed 
stock business, especially in Florida, is in much better shape 
than it was thought to be. There is a scarcity of No. 1 com- 
mon and B and better flooring in 4-inch stock, also in finish 
of the same grade. The unanimous opinion was that business 
is steadily improving. 

Throughout all branches of the trade a better feeling pre- 
vails. Inquiries are very much stronger, and are of such a 
nature as to indicate that the yard men are at last beginning 
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Louisiana Red Cypress 


— IS THE — 


BEST CYPRESS 


We produce and sell as much as all 
the others combined. 





No Concern has“Anything on Us” 
—IN— 
Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 
Good Service 
Or a **Square Deal ’”’ 


WE WANT YOUR ORDERS. 





Shipment by Rail or Sea. 





Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Bldg., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Cable Address, *‘Redcypress’’. 

















FRANK N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’l Manager 
= Y) 








LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 
CASE, BASE AND YARD STOCK 








PEE 
Our Saw Mill Runs the Year ’round 


WE CAN SHIP PROMPTLY FINISH 
AND RAILROAD TIES AND TIMBERS 


Alexandria Lumber Co., Ltd. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 








John Chaumont,Pres. Walton McCain,V.-Pres. W.B. Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gea’l Mgr. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 


HUTCHINSON, LA. 
Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph & Express Office: 








Shipping Point: Elton, Louisiana* 











A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS, 


“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows,” just 
off the press; 215 ane. Plans and specifications for al} 
classes of houses and bungalows, and description of different 
kinds of construction material. Specifications and plans fo- 
each building and estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth 
covers, $1 —_ id. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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R. F. Darrah 


Lumber Company 


MILLS: 
Hickory, Mississippi. 
Darrah’s Spur. Ala. 


Sales Office, MERIDIAN, MISS. 


C. L. Gray gg Co. 





RR. 
-R.R. 
ON 


-& 
0. 
MILLSJ N.O.! 
-& 
SE 


-R. 
E.R.I 
Sales Office, MERID AN} MISS. 


Eliot Cobb Lumber Co. 





A-RV.RR. 
mas < See ee. 
G.&S.LR.R. 


Sales Office. MERIDIAN. MISS. 





Prime Lumber Co. 
Planing Mill {| MERIDIAN, 
and Yard 7 YORK, ALA. 


Sales Office, MERIDIAN, MISS. 


The Bostick 
Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


Incorporated 


MILLS IN ALABAMA 
MISSISSIPPI, LOUISIANA. 


Sales Office, MFRIDIAN, MISS. 


T.J. Chidlow Lumber Co. 


MILLS ON 
A. &V.R. R. 
N. O. & N. E.R. R. 
M.&O.R.R. 


Sales Office, MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Southern Lumber Co. 


Yard and Planing Mill 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS 


Usher Lumber 
and Manufacturing Co. 
Yard and Planing Mill 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 
SHUQUALAK, MISS. 


Sales Office, MERIDIAN, MISS. 


C.W.CochranLumberCo. 




















and Miss. & Eastern R.R. 
Sales Office, MERIDIAN, MISS. 


J. L. Hart Lumber Co. 





Yard, Meridian, Miss. 
Sales Office. MERIDIAN.MISS. 








to anticipate their spring needs. A number of large yard 
schedules are out for full yard lines, covering several months’ 
delivery. Considerable of this business has been actually 
placed. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NORFOLK, VA., Dee. 14.—Those of the mills operating 
part of the time are getting some business and those 
milis closed entirely that had a surplus of stock on hand 
are gradually reducing this surplus, so that taking all 
in all the present demand even though it may be termed 
light is about taking care of all the lumber that is being 
manufactured. Weather conditious throughout this section 
have been unfavorable for logging, milling and shipping, and 
many delays to shipments have resulted. While the aggregate 
amount of sales Iast week was better than the week pre 
vious, the business done was in spots. 

The price situation as a whole shows very little change, 
and it is hardly likely that any new developments will take 
place during the balance of this month. Should the slight 
increase in the demand continue from week to week as kitely 
in evidence, there is no doubt but that prices will immedi- 
ately stiffen, for the mills are not overburdened with stock 
and will immediately take advantage of the opportunity to 
make’ a small profit on their labors. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Dee. 15.—The will of the late Charles 
F. Shaffer, president of the C. F. Shaifer Lumber Com- 
pany, of Laurel, Md., which has just been filed in the 
courts, shows Mr. Shaffer te have been one of the wealthiest 
lumbermen in the State. A partial inventory foots up not 
less than $222,000, and it is indicated that some additions to 
this total will be made. 

It is reported here that the American Column & Lumber 
Company, of St. Albans, W. Va., of which Robert McLean, a 
well known hardwood man of this city, is the representative 
in this territory, is building a double band mill at Laure! 
Creek, on Coal River, where a town and store are also in 
course of construction, and is also erecting an 8-foot band mill 
at Swago Creek, in, West Virginia. 


THE SOUTHWEST 














IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Change for the Better Noted and Predictions Made 
That Market Will Steadily Improve — Railroads 
Have Practically Ceased Buying. 

Houston, ‘TEX., Dec. 14.—A decided change for the 
better has been noted in the southwestern lumber mar 
ket, both as to price and demand, and the consensus is 
that the situation is rapidly mending and will continue 
to improve. Dimension, which for several weeks hovered 
between $11.50 and $12.50 off, was last week advanced 
to $10.50 and $11, and has now been advanced by sev 
eral firms to $10. The market, it is believed, will prove 
steady at this figure and other manufacturers are ex- 
pected to advance their prices to $10 within the next 
few days. 

The sales agent of a large Houston lumber concern 
admitted Saturday that the situation had improved even 
more rapidly than he had hoped for, and freely predicted 
good times by carly spring. ; " 

“There is a steady improvement in domestic conditions, 
he said, “and in spite of the fact that two of the most 
important factors in the general lumber situation—Mexico 
and Europe—remain practically unchanged, the market will 
right itself without them. ‘The only phase of the situation 
which is not showing satisfactory progress, aside, perhaps, 
from the fact that the railroads are not buying normal quan- 
tities, is the Texas lineyards. There has been plenty of 
business in prospect in Texas for several weeks, but it does 
not seem to materialize. Probably this is due to the yet 
uncertain state of the cotton crop, which, while relieved in 
many respects, is still one of our most serious problems.” 


Few Railroad Purchases. 


The railroads have practically ceased buying: there are 
few inquiries of importance on the lumber files. The Penn 
sylvania Railroad has inquired for between 2,000,000 and 
3,000,000 feet of yellow pine, which it desires to place in 
this territory. 

Charles S. Keith, of Kansas Citv, Mo., president of the 
Central Coal & Coke Company, and Harry N. Taylor, first 
vice president, and I. H. Fetty, assistant general manager 
of the same company, arrived in Houston yesterday, where 
they were met by Charles D. Crane, manager of the Honston 
office of the company. The officials had been on an inspection 
tour of the Texas and Louisiana mills of the company. The 
new mill of the company at Conroe is expected to be com 
pleted early in the new year. 

A party of Long-Bell officials who spent considerabl 
time in Houston last week, after a tour of the company's 
milling properties, included R. A. Long, president: har # 
Bannister, first vice president: C. D. Tennant, assistant to 
the president: and R. S. Davis, traffic manager. 

W. E. Farnan, assistant general sales agent of the Kirby 
Lumber Company, has returned from an_ extensive trip 
through the North and East, and reports the prospects good 
for early spring business. 

R. W. Fullerton, of the St. Louis oftice of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company, has been spending several days 
in Houston, the guest of his brother, Baker Fullerton, and 
Lorenze Bovkin, of the local offices of that concern. The 
trio left Saturday for a tour of the company’s milling prop 
erties in western Louisiana. 





SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS. 
ORANGE, TeEX., Dec. 15.—F. H. Farwell, general man- 
ager of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, returned 
last week from a visit of combined business and pleasure 
to various northern cities, including Chicago. Toledo, Phila 
delphia, New York, Albany and Boston. Mr. Farwell con- 
versed with a number of prominent lumbermen concerning 
present business conditions relative to the lumber business. 

“IT found that the condition of the lumber business in the 
North was very little different from that in the South,” said 
Mr. Farwell. ‘‘In fact, business of all lines appears to bave 
slowed up and everything seems to be waiting for a ‘boost’ 
or some kind. 

“A general spirit of ontimism seems prevalent, however. 1! 
saw and talked to a number of Jumbermen in the various cities 
I visited and asked them regarding the existing conditions. 
‘Well,’ they would invariablv reply, ‘conditions at the nresent 
time are rather poor, but wait a week or two and vou'll see a 
hig change for the better.’ That ‘wait-a-week’ theory was 
expressed by almost every man with whom I talked.’ 

Rerairs at the Miller-Link mill are progressing most satis- 
factorily. according to Joe Miller. vice president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Miller stated this afternoon that several more 
men had been added to the force and that everv effort was 
being made to get the work done as soon as possible. 


Lumbermen Pay Visit. 

A party of prominent retail lumbermen of Missouri and 
Kansas are in Orange today as the guests of the Lutcher & 
Moore and the Miller-Link lumber companies. The visitors, 
who are accompanied by their families, arrived here early 
this morning from Houston and will remain until tomorrow 
afternoon. 

The party left St. Joseph, Mo., last Thursday. The trip is 
being made for the express purpose of learning about the lum 
ber industry in the South and to visit the sawmills of this 
section. With a special car of their own, their cook and a 
stock of provisions that will last indefiniiely, the lumbermen 
and their wives are having an exceedingly enjoyable trip 
They are not attempting to Gbserve any schedule, but ar 
taking things easy and remain in each place they visit until 
they have seen everything that is of interest to them, Sinc 
leaving St. Joseph the party stopped off for several bours at 
Dallas, spent a day in Houston and another in Galveston. 
They expect to be in Orange until tomorrow evening, leaving 
here for Lake Charles. From there they will go to Donner, 
La.. and later to New Orleans. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company's private yacht #/ 
Capitan was placed at the disposal of the visitors today and 
the party took advantage of the Courtesy to make a trip to 
Port Arihur and Sabine Pass. They left bere this morning 
and at Sabine Pass will view the procedure of loading lumber 
on ocean-going vessels. They will return to Orange this after 
noon and will be guests at a supper given in their honor at 
the Holland Hotel. 

‘he personnel of the party is as follows: George L. Pe nny 
Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Richardson, Forrest City, Mo.: - 
Douglas, Amity, Mo.; Mr. and Mrs. €. H. Cousins and baby, 
Albany, Mo. ; E. F. Prown, Maysville, Mo.: R. G. Worster, St 
Louis, Mo.: Roy S. Benson, Kansas Ciiy, Mo.: Mr. and Mrs 
C. C. Webb, Highland, Kan.: Mr. and Mrs. George Moves 
Union Star, Mo.: Mr. and Mrs, I. A. Goodson, Ravenswood 
Mo.; Mr. and Mrs. Ed. Kurfman, Maryville, Mo.:; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. O. Miller, Skidmore, Mo, 






BeauMoNtT, TEX., Dec. 14.—With the exception of a 
gradual increase in orders and a slight advance in the 
price of dimension, there has been no change in the 
lumber sitnation in th's section the last week. Many 
inquiries are coming in from northern and eastern 
railroads and indications for an excellent business in 
January are very promising. Many of the mills continue 
to curtail the output and stocks are very low. There is 
no change in the export outlook. The retail trade, as 
usual, is holding up very satisfactorily. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Falling Off in Building Reflected in Retail Demand— 
Predictions of Improvement in the New Year Freely 
Made—Rain Hinders Mill Operations. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 13.—Building operations have 
fallen off and that has hurt the lumber trade materially. 
rhe vellow pine situation is getting better gradually and early 
improvement is expected. 

R. FB. MeKee, local manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Com 
pany, states pusiness has been good during the last week. In 
quiries from city and country yards are not so good as they 
have been, but railroads are increasing their inquiries and 
doing some buying. All signs point to a fine business after 
New Lear 8. 

G. P. Sheban, sales manager of the yellow pine department 
of Be rthold- Jennings Lumber Company, reports a satisfactory 
trade. As much business has been done thus far this month 
us during the whole of November. 

Frank J. Rietling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lumber 
Company, says a2 quietness prevails in yellow pine. Wet 
weather at the mills has interfered with both production and 
shipments. 








IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

KaNsas City, Mo., Dee, 15.—The first real winter 
weather of the season came with the end ‘of the week 
Just closed and put a brake on the current demand for 
lumber. However, there has been a good volume of speculative 
buying, especially of sonihern pine ond fir, and the smaller 
yards are ordering some stock right along for quick shipment, 
especially red cedar shingles, the supply of which appears to 
be low. Inventory taking is in full swing and the reports all 
agree that stocks are 20 to 25 percent below normal for this 
time of year. Many buyers are trying to place orders for 
future delivery, but that kind of business is not wanted by 
the mills and they are turning it down both in the southern 
pine territory and on the west coast. 








THE KEYSTONE STATE 











QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 14.—Normally the next four 
weeks would be very quiet in the wholesale lumber 
business here, on account of inventory among the re- 
tailers, but the indications are that there will be as 
much if not more than the ordinary business of this 
season this year. There are three reasons for this: first, 
stocks are lower in the yards than they have been for 
years and stock taking is not a serious matter; second, 
the tightening of prices at the mills has spurred order 
ing for stock, and third, most retailers have found a 
gradually increasing demand, which they ean not meet 
from their depleted stocks. 

General conditions continue to improve, and_ retail 
merchants are frankly surprised at the volume of holiday 
business. Manufacturers are booking encouraging orders, and 
financial conditions continue to improve. With the hope of a 
favorable freight rate decision on the rehearing, the railroads 
are again inviting bids on badly needed lumber, and if favored 
by the commission, will apparently be quick buyers of large 
quantities. If the administration program is carried out, the 
Teague Island Navy Yard will soon be a large consumer of 
Jumber, with its many activities. ‘ : : 3 

The market has held firme locally, but is feeling a stiffening 
at southern mill points. No marked changes have affected the 
hardwoods, but with increasing exports at other points, plain 
oak is not offered as freely as it was. Quartered oak, chest- 
nut, bass, ash, maple, birch, beech and gum are holding their 
own in volume and price. Poplar is perhaps a little more 
active, but no stronger in price. Mahogany and the fancy 
woods are plentiful but firm. White pine is steady in price, 
but reduced in volume. Svruce and hemlock continue erratic. 
Cypress demand and price are both helow the level of a few 


months ago, while shingles are more plentiful. Yellow pine 


demand is still off. but there is a tendeneyv to tighten on 


prices. North Carolina sizes and box are active, at steadier 
prices, with roofers and flogring holding steady. Cedar 
shingles seom to be acernmulating. Lath are not as scarce as 


they were, but prices hold. 


Building business is below normal, but considerable operative 
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$ Little work is being done 
nanufaccuring and commercial structures, 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 
‘TPTSBURGH, PA., Dec. 15.—Severe blasts of real win 
weather put the final quietus on building in’ the 
burgh district last week and find much construction 
of a dwelling house nature half completed. Yards 
not well stocked; indeed, some are very bare of 
er and the retailers are already looking about for the 


supplies. Quiet buying of some fair sized lots of 
r has been reported from different quarters and it 
ivs that considerable macerial has been closed up = for 


>. In industrial sections there are expectations of reviving 
ivity after the first of the year. This, however, is not to 
of auy startling character but merely a betcer volume com- 
in toa barren trade period. Many of the large steel mills 
xpecting to close over the holiday period, and = then 
me on a larger scale business that has been steadily accu 
ting for the new year’s demand. Vig iron has been ex 
tionally active, over 1,100,000 tons having been sold over 
ast few weeks, for the next six months’ delivery, exclusive 

the steel making trons, 
be. Vo and F. R. Babeock, of the Babeock Lumber Company, 
were in Philadelphia last week, Hl. V. Smith, the Chicago 
representative of the company, was a visitor to the general 
of here and J. 4. Rumbarger, of Philadelphia, recenily 
if hed 





to the sales department of this company, was in 
ty urgh and made a tour of the mills of the company. The 
colupany reports trade slightly improved, and more promising 


than fer some months, 
esident Louis Germain, of the Germain Company, is oui 
ot 4 city on a business trip, taking in western cities. The 
: in Company reports littl: change in conditions, though 
some hope is expressed of a good 1915 trade. 
| Kendall Lumber Company has removed from its long 
ished location in the House Building to the eighteenth 


floor of the Henry Oliver Building. This is the first moving 
the Ikendall company has done in a dezen years, and was 


red necessary by the urgent demand for more space and 
bett facilities, 

| Forest Lumber Company reports a better feeling in 
ver trade, with a slight stiffening up in prices. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 
New York, Dee. 15.—Demand develops very slowly 
md while occasionally improvement is reported 
the situation at spotty. Prices in most lines 














some 
best is 


are as low as at any other time and with the mill supplies 

ivailable there is little to indicate any material improvement 

in ices for several weeks at least. Yards buy sparingly. 
Old time wholesalers do not recall a period when yard 





rtthents were as low as they are today. Yellow and North 
aurolina pine are in fairly good supply, but ot er lines are low. 
and this is what causes the strong indication of «a smart 
resumption during the spring. 

The inclination to move cautiously on the building market 
is reflected in the figures for permits filed last week. Tw 
permits were filed in Manhattan last week costing 
as compared with six permits and $55,500 for the corre 
ing week of last year. In the Bronx five permits were issued 
costing $75,550 as compared with eleven permits and $304,000: 
in Brooklyn seventy-nine permits were filed costing $386,900 
is compared with ninety permits and §1,42 >: in queens 
fifty-eight permits were filed costing $143,495 as compared 
with seventy permits and $551,700; in Richmond sixteen per 
mits were issued costing 817,892 as compared with fourteen 
permits and $27,620. 

The subway contracts are the most important from a yellow 
pine point of view in the recent developments under way, and 
not only in lumber circles but in the local financial circles 

























considerable disappointment is manifested owing to the situ 
ation which bas resulted in the conditions of contracts for 


city work. The court's decision last week was that the alien 
labor Clause is constitutional and the Public Service Commis 
sion has decided to defer the opening of bids for other sections 
of the subway until December 29 





4g THE TONAWANDAS. 

“NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Dee. 15.—The lumber 
receipts by vessel at the Tonawandas for the season 
will close with the arrival of the steamer W. H. Sawyer 
this week. The steamer is unloading 130,000 feet at Graves, 
Mamhert & George’s yard in Buffalo, after which it 
will come here with 300,000 feet for the Twin City 
Lumber Company and MeLean Bros. Ineluding the 
Sawyer’s consignment the total for the season will fall 
a little short of 200,000,000 feet, the smallest recorded 
in recent years, 

The Wilson Lumber & Box Company closed the season 
ot its lake receipts with the arrival of the steamer 
Vorwalk Friday. The vessel carried a trifle over 1,000,000 
feet of white pine, 

The Kelsey Hardwood Lumber Company is unloading 
a cargo of nearly 700,000 feet of maple and basswood 
from the steamer Runnells, the last cargo of the season 
fer the consignee, 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Dee. 14.—While the building trade 
s. quiet, largely on account of the severe cold weather 
vhich has made its appearance this week, there is a 
more general feeling of hopefulness aS to the prospect. of 
aCtivity in building as soon as the weather becomes favorable. 
During the last two weeks or so there has been a strengthen- 
ing of the yellow pine market that is regarded as an excellent 
indication that prices have reached the bottom and are soon 
tvoing to be on a higher plane. Retailers have been placing a 
larger number of orders. 

The E. W. Bartholomew Lumber Company, representing the 
Jehn LL. Roper Lumber Company in this territory, say that 
Within the last two weeks the situation in North Carolina pine 
ais greatly changed. During the first two weeks of Decembe 
‘us many orders have been booked by the local company as in 
‘ny one month during the last year, with the exception of 
March. This is regarded by the company as an_ excellent 
time to buy and after January 1 prices are expected to be $1 
to $2 higher. 

‘Building permits last week numbered thirty-three, with six 
teen frame dwellings. ‘The total costs amounted to $51,100, 
which is the smallest amount in a number of weeks. 





Lumbermen furnish the wor!d with its 
Christmas trees and its Christmas 
hearths. 








NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 
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NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 14.—Representatives of the New 
Hngland lumber trade are beginning to realize that they 
are faring a little better than lumbermen in any other 
section of the country. The last fortnight has witnessed 
u positive picking up in actual business, Along with 
the appreciable spurt in freer buying has come a slight 
advance in prices for the coarser framing timber, espe- 
cially in western Massachusetts, where prices sre 50 
cents a thousand, higher than on December 1. 

The extraordinary British market probably explains 
the situation, especially in spruce, as Germany ’s suecess- 
ful mining of the Raltie has placed such a close embargo on 
that body of water that the Scandinavian peninsula, Eng 
land's normal source of supply of spruce deais, is cut of, and 
Great Britain is turning to the United Staies and the Prov 
inces. War conditions are affecting similarly the pulpwood 
situation, and the Latin-American nations as well as England 
are now looking to the Provinces and New England spruce 
forests for the pulp they formerly received from Norway, 
Sweden and Germany 

Southern and western products, such as inside hardwoods, 
eabinet, piano and furniture lumber, are the quietest in this 
market, and the dealers are resigned to the current conditions 
for the rest of the cold season. They estimate that the 
current demand for such woods is about 75 percent off normal, 

The disposition throughout New England among tlhe lumber 
trade bas been to meet the situation with shut-downs and 
retrenchments in production rather than by price-cutting and 
forcing of sales, as was generally practiced in previous hard 
times. This is a decidedly bright spot in the trade outlook, 
and insures the preservation of a healthful situation that 
with the very first approach of the boom all are confident 
is certain to come and ‘with the advent of spring will star: 
thines torward with a rush. 

Statistics of New Encland building operations to December 
9% show a reduction of 387,553,000 from the aggregate 


of con 
tracts placed during the same period in 1913. 





FROM THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

Bancor, ME., Dee, 12.—The port of Bangor, 
usually is closed by ice about December 10, still remains 
open to navigation, and a few cargoes of lumber are 
being shipped. There is not, however, much activity in any 
branch of the industry, logging operations being greatly cur- 
tailed, and even those that are in progress being hindered by 
lack of snow, The larger concerns can afford to wait a week 
or two yet for good hauling, as they have not finished cutting, 


which 


but the small operators for the most part have their logs 
yarded and are eager to get them to the landings. The 


snow that fell late in November was carried away by suc- 
ceeding rains, and nearly all northern Maine is practically 
bare ground. 

James A, Conners, of the James W. Sewall office, Old Town, 
Me., has gone into the Mattawamkeag River territory on a 
short cruising trip. Mr. Conners has recently returned from 
Aroostook County and reports good varding conditions. The 
cold snap which recently prevailed bas frozen many of the 
swamps and there is not snow enough to impede work. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 

Sr. JoHN, N. B., Dec. 14.—The season for lumbering 
in New Brunswick hes thus far been very favorable. 
One large operator says that there has not been such a 
favorable fall season for many years, and that therefore good 
progress has been made. The cut of logs will be larger than 
that of last year. Manufactured lumber is now selling at 
higher prices than for years, and some very satisfactory con 
tracts have lately been made. 

There was a public demonstration in St. John last week at 
the opening of a splendid new dock at West St. John. The 
new dock was built of timber with concrete face and surface, 
and it required no iess than 15,000,000 feet of heavy timber 
to form the substruciure, Other piers are to be constructed 
from year to year extending out from the one now completed. 

There has been a little improvement in the price of spruce 
lumber in the New Engiand market of late, but there has as 
yet been no increased demand for spruce from St. John. Most 
of the sawmills are now idle for the season. 

















NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Dec. 14.—Local wholesale and retail 
lumber merchants describe very quiet. 
Authorities in the trade-are of the opinion that business 
during the first half of next year will be less active than in 
previous corresponding seasons, at least as far as domestic 
demand is concerned, and subsequent conditions will depend 
upon the developments in the European war. The outlook is 
somewhat better in some of the rural parts than in the cities. 

The Alberta Government has given notice that on or before 
June 1 of each vear owners of timber berths in that Province 
will be required to pay to the minister of municipal affairs a 
tax of 2% certs per acre, with a maximum of $25. This 
order includes all lands, owned, leased, held under license etc., 
for the special purpose of cutting or removing timber there- 
from, or which are held as 2n investment, or for the accruing 
value of timber growing thereon. 


business as 





AT ONTARIO’S METROFOLIS. 

Toronto, Onvt., Dee. 14.—The lumber trade is ex- 
perieneing a period of almost absolute stagnation. Build- 
ing has practicaliy ceased and there will be very little 
interior finishing work to be done during the winter. Whole- 
salers are simply marking time and making no attempt to 
push sales. The maintenance of prices is encouraged by the 
expectation of a heavy demand from Britain in the spring 
unless peace is sooner declared. Exports bave now ceased, 
but large British orders are understood to have been placed 
in the Maritime Provinces. Private advices from New Bruns- 
wick are that one large manufacturer bas sold to English 
buvers his entire winter's cut of 25,000,000 to 50,000,000 
feet at an advance over 1914 prices, and that other firms 
of that Provinee are also making extensive sales for spring 
delivery. 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Orrawa, Ont., Dee. 14.—A communication has been 
received by the Government from the Canadian high 
commissioner in London directing the attention of 
Canadian lumbermen to the market for railway ties in France. 
The name is given of a prominent railway contractor who 
desires to obtain from British Columbia manufacturers 5,000,- 
000 ties to be delivered via the Panama Canal. La Societe 


Forty YEARS Aco 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 
Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Lumber 
Ratings 


Speedy 
Collections 


THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 


Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Compensation 
Insurance 


100% Safety 
50% Saving 
25 % Cash Dividends 


Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO 






Head Office: 








We Analyze 


WATER to determine medicinal properties, fitness for drinking 
and boiler use. 


FLOUR and al! FOOD PRODUCTS as to market value and 
purity. 

We can show you how to make your BY-PRODUCTS valuable. 

Consult us on PATENTS and RESEARCH work. 


THE COLUMBUS LABORATORIES, 
31 North State Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Established 1893. 








Builders Commercial Agency 
P ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers. 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 








W. B. CRANE AND COMPANY 


Established 1881 Mabufacturers of 


Cedar Posts, HARDWOOD LUMBER _specistts: 
Fir timber, TIMBER AND TIES Pie Ecc. 


MILLS AT FALCON, MISS. 


General Office, Yards and Planing Mis: CO ETT CA GO 


22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Streets, 
Long Dist. Phones. Canal 3190-3191. 











PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine, Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath & Shingles 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


I dige ueck in a even creel urd Laflin & 22nd Sts., CHICAGO 


(jrirreN }]:])EEVves UMBER (- 
We are heavy buyers of 


Hardwoods, Ties and Car Stock 
Yellow Pine Timbers 
Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. 
Write us for orders. 


WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 
D0. LIGHTBODY, Pres. D.McLEAN, Vice-Pres. C.E.CONKLIN, Sec. & Treas. 
513 Monaponock BLock, CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


HEMLOCK AND CEDAR 


JOBBERS OF PHoNe Harrison 4012 Saves Acents For 


YELLOW PINE REDWOOD 
FIR anD RED CEDAR MANUFACTURERS CO. 




















MILLS AT 
MATTOON, WIS. 
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Anonyme des Etablissements Armand Beaumartin, 33 Rue de IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 
St. Genes, Bordeaux, France, desires to get in code with . : = in - 

@) R | i British Columbia fir exporters. Messrs. Sebastien Freres, Wausau, Wis., Dee. 15.—The Heineman Lum! » 
Quai de France, Rouen, are interested in Canadian lumber Company, of Merrill, is exceptionally busy, and is 
5x9 inches, 24%x7 inches, 24%4x6% inches, in well matched : . oS 











California White Pine 


California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
































MacArthur & Kauffman 


110 Market Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 


SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE 
REDWOOD 


Factory and Pattern Stock, 











PACIFIC COAST 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY 
LUMBER COMPANY 


OREGON FIR 


HIGH GRADES 











Large Timbers 
Car Material, Yard Stock 
Special Bills 














TELECODE 
DALLAS, OREGON 
== he West Coast; 


The place to look for Lumber and Shingles 
for Quality and Service in 








Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
Hemlock Products 


CALL ON— 


Test doa? 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


331 Lumber Exchange, - - Minneapolis, Minn. 
973 Continental Commercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, Director Biltmore Forest School. 


Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance - <= = - -55 postpaid 
Forest Policy -~--- - 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection - - - 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 











lengths. Messrs. Ed. Lessieux-Sigaux, 
Paris, wish to get in touch with Canadian exporters of sawn 
lumber. A long list of other Freneh lumber importers who 
desire British Columbia fir for sleepers as well as other lum 
ber, is given. 

Ottawa's veteran wealthy lumberman, J. R. Booth, was the 
central figure in the ceremony last week of the formal opening 
of a new wing to St. Luke's hospital in this city, which has 
been built by Mr. Booth himselt at a cost of $125,000. An 
other Ottawa lumberman, John Lumsden, fitted up the 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., Dee, 15.- 
total building investment in 
show a falling off of 
Inspector W. D. Harper 


S-bis Avenue Percier, 











Indications ure that the 
Milwaukee during 1914 will 
about 20 pereent. Building 


says that the decrease thus 


far shows this loss and that very little yew business will 
be contracted for during the two remaining weeks of 
the year. 

Most concerns are now busy with their annual inven 


tories and are not 
January. 


inclined to buy stocks until along in 
It is believed that the inventory work will disclose 
the fact that stocks are low in the hands of all lumber con 
suming concerns and that this will be an incentive to mor 
active buying soon after the opening of the new year. 
Wisconsin lumber manufacturers are beginning to take a 
more optimistic view of the situation and are contident that 
there is a better business ahead. This improved feeling in the 
manufacturing trade in the fact that many concerns 
are making plans to log more heavily than had been planned on 
soon after the breaking out of the European war. Some of 
the large concerns have been meeting with some tine orders 
at their mills and this has done muci to increase confidence. 
J. D. McDonough, the southern representative of the 
McDonough Manufacturing Company, of Eau Claire, manufac 
turer of sawmill equipment, has secured another order for a 
double band mill. This is the third large mill orde 


secured by Mr. McDonough within the last few weeks 


is seen 





A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 
Dee. 14.— general 
manifested in the lumber 
advanced, a 


SHEBOYGAN, 
improve is 
prices have 
dealer states. 

Building of the Stack Lumber Company's mill at Masonville 
is being pushed and it is expected the plant will be ready to 
eut lumber March 1. 

The Hatten Lumber Company has resumed operations for 
the season at its sawmill at New London. ‘The full crew is 
employed. 

The Platcen Produce Company, of Green Bay, 
000 Christmas trees to all parts of the 
season. Most of these trees are 
gan points, 

EK. E. 


Wis:, tendency to 
market although 


not yet leading local lumber 


Will ship 100, 
United States this 
coming from northern Michi 


Nash, assistant general manager of the Chicago & 
North Western Railway, is optimistic over the lumbering out 
look for the winter. Said he: “The North Western road 


looks for a logging 
any recent year 
surpass that of 
business for the 


bus ine ss this winter that will equal that of 
and we expect the pulpwood business to far 
former years. A recent survey of the logging 
winter indicates that lumbering operations 


increased its shipping foree. 


Beginning Monday of this week the plant of 
MeDonough Manufacturing Company, of Eau Clai «, 


will run nights as well as days, the best of indications t) xt 
zood times are at hand. ‘rhe company is reported to hove 
$150,000 worth of orders ahend, with more coming in ris iit 
along, Most of the work is in sawmill machinery and ° ie 
orders come from over a wide territory. 

A carload of the finest birsh lmmbver that could be found in 
Oneida County has been skipped to San Francisco to be wood 
in the interior of the Wisconsin Luilding at the Expositi 4 
The shipment was made by the Mason-Donaldson Lum.) 
Company, of Rhinelander, 


IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 

MELLEN, Wis., Dee. 15.—The sawmill plant of +t 
Scott & Howe Lumber Company, one ot Lronwoo. xs 
largest and most important industries, will be start 
up Monday morning. The plant has been shut down six we: \s 
for repairs, the overhauling coming at the end of the m 
successful “run” in the history of the company. 





The Hines Lumber Company, of Park Falls, will work al 
590 men in the woods this winter, according to W. B. Clubi 
ae is managing the Ilines interests at Park Falls. The 


look, he not very bright, but with 
demands for American manufactured goods 
lines of business will probably result, 


MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


says, is 


the big for 
an impetus to 














MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 14.—Many small tracts 
timber, mostly white cedar and tamarack, have been 
up for sale by State Treasurer Walter J. Smith and 


C. S. Brown, deputy State auditor, at county sales within tli 
last week, ‘Timber of an appraised value of $67,000) was 
offered, largely tie, post, pole and pulpwood material. Sales 
were held at Duluth, ‘'wo Harbors, International Falls, Grand 
Rapids and Walker, and many sinall pieces were picked up 
’y operators in that section. 

G. V. Learned, of the Learned Lumber Company, who ha 
been in Minneapolis for some time, has returned to the West. 
where he has charge of the company’s Seattle office. 

C, M. Cook, of Golden, B. C., assistant sales manager of t! 
Columbia River Lumber Company, bas arrived in Minneapolis 





and is looking at the market situation on this side of th: 
line. 
AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLuTH, -MINN., Dee. 16.—The Duluth lumber market 
is in excellent condition, viewed from the producers’ 
standpoint, in that the unsold stocks are not unusually 
large at the close of the vear, and there is no urgent 
need of selling. P. M. Shaw, jr., a leading Duluth 
lumber broker, has returned from the East, and says that 


there is a good demand for spruce deals, 
ing prices. There seems to be a shor 
Iixeellent conditions obtain for loggers. There has been 
very little snow, but early this week the weather was very 
cold, the mereury dropping to 16 to 20 degrees below zero ov 
the Northwest, and swamps and lakes and rivers are frozen 


for export, at advan¢ 
ige of this material. 

















will even surpass last year.” to permit of hauling heavy loads, 
VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. ations at Davis, elected to represent Tucker County in the 
= : a : next legislature, is regarded as an excellent choice for chair 
oT. Louis, Mo., Dee. 15.—Only a moderate volume of man of the house committee on conservation. No man in the 
business is reported. Prospects, however, are brighter. State is more thoroughly conversant with what is needed to 
i iy ite most i sms ic oak ‘ A nik i conserve the forests of West Virginia. 
The item most in demand i oak, with plain oak in the Rapid progress is being made on the reconstruction of that 
sor to ‘hes is also a brightening in the cypress situ part of the mill of the Babeock Lumber Company destroyed 
ation. Actual business done is not large, but the by fire a few weeks ago. ‘The repairs when completed will 
inquiries are encouraging. make the mill much better than before the fire. 
W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Com _—_—~ 
pany, Says a seasonable trade in hardwoods is being IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA 
done and he expects a good business after the first of the vear 2 = 
Railroads are buying but not very heavily. He is contident LYNCHBURG, VA., Dee. 14.—Nearly all of the small 
nat after the first of the year there will be a moe trade pron operations in this section have closed down for the 
a sources OL consumption as stocks are extremely low ane } 1. Se a] Satins SOS os : a Ree ae 
there must be considerable buying in erder to stock up for the holidays and local dealers have already made prepara 
early spring trade. Mills are running irregularly because of tions to settle down until after the first of the year 


very rainy weather that prevents logging. 

The Lothman Cypress Company says business is exceedingly 
quiet but au good trade is expected after the first of the year. 

E. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber pray soso reports a seasonable call for nearly all the 
ite ms on the :ardwood list. 

C.. PB. Je wb manager of the hardwood department of the 
Berthok 1-Jennings Lumber Company, says inquiries are coming 
in better and conditions look brighter than they did. 

Thomas E. Powe, of the Thomas E. Powe Lumber Company, 
expects a big improvement in the hardwood business soon afte 
the first of the vear and has stocked up with that view 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dee. 14.—Lumbermen have every 
reason to believe that present increasing sales will cou- 
tinue right up to the holiday period, when a short lull 
is bound to occur and then shortly after the first of the vear 
buyers will be in the market for supplies. Steady inquiries 
covering most items on the list and requesting early 1915 
deliveries are the best evidence, but in addition to this travel- 
ing salesmen have been told that they can expect some busi- 
ness of a substantial nature early next vear. Increased 
running time in most Inmber consuming plants, except possi 
bly the furniture trade, is noted with satisfaction. 

fetailers of vellow pine and cypress find little encourage 
ment, as demand is light: consequently are buving stock 
at prices offered to prohibit them from turning it down. 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 

ELKINS, W. Va., Dee. 14.—While in neighboring States 
and in areas adjacent to that embraced within the 
membership of the Central West Virginia Fire Protective 
Association the loss of timber by fire has amounted to thou- 
sands of dollars during the November dry season, fires within 
the protected area covering about thirteen counties in central 
West Virginia have been held under control and much standing 
timber saved, owing to the State and Federal coéperation. 

George B. Thompson, general manager of the Babcock oper- 


and to clean up stocks during what will be a period of 
idleness with most of them. 

The near approach of the holidays has begun to exert 
a depressing influence upon the local business, and 
prices for hardwood and yellow pine last week were shock 


ingly low. The feeling, however, among the Lynchburg lum 
bermen is that conditions will improve after the beginning 
of the new year and a note of optimism is being sounded. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Dee. 15.— 
siderably better tone and in 
already an actual increase in 


The market shows a con 
directions there is 
This change 


some 


business. 


in the market itself, together with’ the improvement 
which has taken place in general business conditions, 
is regarded as directly responsible for the resumption ot 


operation by The reduction in stocks 
this change. Shipments have 
for some time exceeded output, with the result that there 
has been a steady decrease in the amount of lumber obtain 
able here and elsewhere in this part of the country. 

John M, Pritchard, secretary of the Gum Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association, announces that a booklet will shortly 
be off the press dealing with red gum. It will contain sev 
eral photographs of those prominently identified with the 
movement looking to a broader market for this lumber and 
it will also have fae simile letters of those who have found 
red gum entirely satisfactory for the purposes for which the) 
have used it. It will also contain a number of important 
facts in connection with red gum which are expected to 
create a more active interest in this product. 

Box manufacturers at Memphis continue to find a very 
good demand for their output and most of them are workineg 
on full time. 


( some manufacturers. 
is also partly responsible for 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 
3RISTOL, VA., TENN., Dee. 15.—The lumber busines: 
in this section is regarded as fair. The lumbermen are 
probably more optimistic than those engaged in an) 
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ther industry in this section. They believe things will begin 
to pick up after the first of the year, 

Those who had planned new operations show no disposition 
to halt and are going forward with their plans, expecting that 
susiness in the spring will be such as to justify operation. 

Most of the large mills in this section are idle, but are 
aking advantage of the present dullness in the trade to get the 
wills in the best of condition, preparatory to resuming in the 
arly spring. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, 'TENN., Dee, 14.—Owing to a resumption 
if activities by a number of woodworking plants in 
this section a volume of inquiries continues to come 
io local operators and in spite of the customary lull 
nu the market due to the taking of irventories business 
is reported encouraging by local dealers. Prices seem 
to be steadying somewhat and a good demand for 
juartered and plain oak and for poplar has been experi 


t need, 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dee. 16—Demand for low-grade 
lumber is reported to have picked up, this being due 
somewhat to the requirements for boxes and crates used 
in the exportation of goods to be used in the European war. 
Local box factories are handling some business from harness 
ind saddlery concerns which are to ship their goods abroad in 
this connection. 

Inquiries for oak and ash dimension stock for use in automo 
ile running-boards, which have been noted in this territory, 
indicate that metal is not satisfactory for this purpose on 
recount of the paint being worn off easily, exposing the metal 
ind causing it to rust. 

rhe Mengel Box Company, Louisville, has established a 
hoop mill in connection with its Hickman (Ky.) plant, where 
it has been operating a saw and vencer mill. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 
EVANSVILLE, INp., Dee. 16.—Manufacturers in Evans 
le and southwestern Indiana estimate that the volume 
of business done this vear will aggregate 30 percent 
less than that done in 1913. Business for the last six 
months of this year, it is conservatively estimated, will 
otal 50 percent less than that done during the first six 
onths. Logs are searce, although the prices are regarded 
is extremely low. While most of the large hardwood mills 
n this section are being operated on full time it is believed 
that some of the plants will be forced to close down about 
the first of the year because of the scarcity of logs. Buggy 
manufacturers report business off, while the local furniture 
factories, taken as a whole, are not running more than two 
t'irds normal time and this lessens the demand for lumber 
here, 

Very little has been done in building operations here the 
last month, although plans for several large buildings have 
een drawn during the last two or three months. Many lum 
ber yards report large stocks on hand. Sash and door men 
report no improvement in their out of town business, though 
they have enjoyed some local business. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LitTLE Rock, Ark., Dee. 14.—W. R. Grace, represent 
ing the Kelley National Handle Company, of Charles 
ton, W. Va., has been looking over the situation in Blythe 
ville, Ark., with a view to moving his plant to that point. 

The Myers Lumber Company, of Piggott, has undertaken 
to handle silos and is conducting a campaign among the 
farmers to get them interested. 

The loss in business at Norfolk caused by the slump in the 
tie market is balanced by an increased demand for stave 
bolts and work is provided for many. 

I. Hl. Weaver, auditor of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Com- 
pany, is in Blytheville looking over the business and reports 
that he considers business prospects much brighter. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CoLuMBUS, On10, Dee. 14.—Trade has been as active 
as could be expected. Buying is being done in limited 
quantities as dealers are preparing for inventory. 

Hardwood demand holds up fairly well with prices steady 
at the levels which have prevailed for some time. The yellow 
pine trade is fairly active. Prices are somewhat irregular 
and concessions are being given to force trade where stocks 
have accumulated, 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Boston, Mass., Dee. 17.—The financial affairs of the 
George W. Gale Lumber Company, one of the largest retail 
lumber -concerns in New Engiand, are being handled tempo- 
rarily by a committee consisting of George H. Davenport, ol 
the Davenport-Peters Company; Fred LB. Cutler, of Stetson. 
Cutler & Co., and Frederick S. Ramsay, the three largest 
creditors. Pending a complete inventory, this committee 
announces that it is acting in the interest of all concerned 
and attempting to keep everything intact. After the in- 
ventory is completed it is confidently expected that’ bonds 
may be issued based on the valuable plant, the creditors ac- 
cepting these bonds for a proportion of their claims and 
that by this arrangement the company, which has been so 
long established, may be continued in business. It is_be- 
lieved that the assets, consisting of a fine stock of lumber, 
good accounts and the new plant that is uptodate in every 
respect, on which a large amount of money has been spent, 
will more than pay all the indebtedness and leave the capital 
intact. The committee is now collecting the accounts and 
handling the funds and working harmoniously to persuade 
any smaller creditors whose notes have not been met, in the 
best interest of all, not to attempt to force the company 
into a receivership. Foreed by the imminent expiration of 
its lease to give up its old quarters, the Gale company has 
developed on Mount Auburn Street ene of the finest lumber 
retailing plants in the country. The large sum required 
to finance this enterprise, together with the temporary slow 
ing down of business, has been a severe handicap. 

















AUSTIN, Tex., Dec. 15.—The suit of the State of Texas and 
others against James E. Ferguson and the Dayton Lumber 
Company for the recovery of about 18,000 acres of valuable 
timberland situated in Liberty County has just been tried 
in the town of Liberty and resulted in a verdict for defendants. 
Unusual interest was attached to the case by the fact that Mr. 
Feiguson is the governor-elect of Texas. The defendants 
claimed title to the property through the ownership of original 
Spanish grants, while the State of Texas and the other 
plaintiffs alleged that the survey was improperly located. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Dee. 14.--The Crescent Supply Com- 
pany was attached last week by thy Hammond Lumber Com 


pany and a conference of creditors has been held a number 
of times lately as several mills and wholesalers are interested 
Nothing definite has been worked out as yet, but it is expected 
that the creditors will bave to accept less than the face of 
their claims. 

Str. Louis, Mo., Dec. 14.—The Hummelsheim Lumber Com 
pany has effected a composition with principal merchandise 
creditors at 40 cents on the dollar. 

Sovutu BeENpb, IND., Dec. 15.—II. R. Whyte has been ap 
pointed receiver for the Buena Vista Veneer Company. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Dec. 16 
receiver appointed, 


OBITUARY 


MRS. CHARLES R. KIRKWOOD.—<After an illness of 
oniy a few weeks, Mrs. Charles R. Kirkwood, wife of 
Charles R. Kirkwood, died at the family home in Ta- 
coma, Wash., November 25, aged 43 years. Mr. Kirkwood 
is well known in lumber circles on the Pacific coast and 
in the middle West, for a number of years having been 
with the Long-Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas City. 
For the last three years he has been with the Insular 
Lumber Company, of Manila, P. I., but owing to the 
desire to keep the children, a daughter, Elizabeth, aged 
18, and a son, John, aged 16, in the Tacoma schools, the 
family did not accompany Mr. Kirkwood to the Philip- 
pines. He returned to Tacoma just five weeks before 
the death of his wife. He has the sympathy of a large 
circle of friends in his bereavement. 


Columbus Saw Mill Company ; 














WILLIAM CHANDLER.—Vice president of the Munis- 
ing Veneer Company, of Munising, Mich., William Chand- 
ler, died at his home at Sault Ste. Marie, last week. He 
located in Sault Ste. Marie in 1877 and almost immediately 
assumed an active part in its development. He was one 
of the first men in northern Michigan to realize the future 
Value of the possible development of water power from 
the falls of the St. Mary’s River and in 1883 he bought 
from the United States Government the land upon which 
is now located the Edison-Sault Electric Company’s pow- 
er house. In addition to heing vice president of the 
Munising Veneer Company he was vice president and 
xeneral manager of the Edison-Sault Electric Company, 
vice president of the Chippewa Edison Company, presi- 
dent of Prentzlauer Bros., a director of the’ Sault Sav- 
ings Bank and of several public bodies. 

HERMAN C. SMITH.—The funeral of Herman C. 
Smith, vice president of the Smith & Watson Iron Works, 
of Portland, Ore., was held there December 7. Mr. Smith, 
who was but 35 years of age, died at Seaside, Ore., De- 
cember 4. He was a son of Charles E. Smith, a pioneer 
of 1861, founder of the Smith & Watson Iron Works. He 
was a graduate of Stanford University and spent several 
years in the East studying engineering. 

LASSETER-LANCASTER.—William Lasseter, aged 30, 
owner of the Lasseter mill, and Frank Lancaster, a saw- 
yer, were killed December 11 by a boiler explosion that 
wrecked the mill near Winfield, Ark. N. H. Mills and 
Mrs. Frank Lancaster and a teamster were injured. <A 
part of the wrecked engine flew twenty yards, and 
dropped upon a wagon, injuring the teamster, and Mrs. 
Lancaster was struck by a piece of the debris as she 
stood in her door fifty yards away. 





CHARLES W. MACY.—President of the Charles W. 
Macy Company, of Hudson, N. Y., Charles W. Macy, died 
it his home in Hudson, December 8, aged 74. His father 
organized the Macy Lumber Company in 1832, which was 
taken over by young Macy in 1881 and has since been 
conducted under the name of the Charles W. Macy Com- 
pany. He was also president of the First National Bank 
of Hudson. His widow and one daughter, Mrs. Eseck 
Bussey, jr., of Troy, survive him. 





WILLIAM MILLS.—A pioneer lumberman of north- 
eastern Michigan, William Mills, died at his home at 
Tawas City, Mich., at the age of 74 years. He enjoyed 
the distinction of having been the first shingle manufac- 
turer in northeastern Michigan and many of the build- 
ings near Tawas City are still covered by shingles of his 
make. After spending years in the lumber business he 
took up farming. Four daughters survive him. 

Cc. H. RUDD.—Manager of the Bovey-Shute Lumber 
Company, of Minot, N. D., C. H. Rudd, died at his home 
recently. He was born in Bergen, Norway, coming to this 
country when 17 years old. He had been a resident of 
North Dakota for thirty-nine years. A widow and nine 
children survive him. 

JOHN F. KERR.—Superintendent of the Beetem Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company, of Carlisle, Pa., John F. 
Kerr, died at his home there recently, aged 65. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, Micu., Dee. 15.— Although no new record 
will be established the retail lumber dealers generally 
feel that this has been a good year particularly in the 
demand for construction lumber. The interior millwork and 
finish manufacturers have done a business proportionate to 
that of the retail dealer. 

The total number of permits issued for new buildings up to 
December 1 was 5,794 as compared with 7,415 for the whole 
of 1913. Additions and alterations were represented by 
1,690 permits as against 1,911 for 1913. The total estimated 
expenditures for eleven months was $23,738,875 in new work 
and $3,027,950 in alterations and additions. A glance at the 
number of buildings, the material used and the comparative 
eost is of interest : 





Type. New. Cost. Additions. Cost. 
WOE osc es arkte ls 0.00 See etuiw $ 6.568.015 1,180 $ 726,670 
WOOEGE  scnseinesieecasecis 1,205 5 ,860 54 92,325 
| "NEADS eerie 745 5,830,300 418 1,217,205 
Cement blocks ......... 76 68,500 18 12,250 
Steel frame ....... Ne | 3,101,100 19 875,500 
Reinforced conerete ..... 33 3,101,100 18 875,500 

RAIA 5 c(nicee van. Sie «5, 104 $23,788,875 1,680 $3,027,950 


Aside from its statistical value the foregoing table is signifi- 
cant in that it shows where wood stands in the building trade. 
It shows without contradiction that more buildings are being 
constructed of wood and at a greater total value than of any 
other material. . 

While the new building for the week does not equal the 
spurt of the preceding week, lumber dealers report no notice- 
able variation in the demand. Seventy-seven permits were 
issued last week calling for a total expenditure of $205,760. 





If the belligerents will not have “peace 
on earth,” the neutrals can at least have 
“good will toward men.” 


F Me for its wide utility and therefore favored by the 





PACIFIC COAST 
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Idaho 

White 

Pine 


Eastern Yard and Factory trade has gained much of its pres- 
tige by reasen of bang-up grading. We appreciate this and 
are not outdone by anyone in our grad‘ng. A trial order 
will substantiate us in this statement. Send it 


Also Western Pine and Larch. 


Rose Lake Lumber Co., *%5456"" 











DOVER IDAHO WHITE PINE 
/ Send us your Inquiries for ~ 












WHITE Rs LARCH 
AND AND 
WESTERN G CEDAR 
PINE “Pep ase LUMBER 
‘hice DOVER LUMBER CO., _ROV%E: 
Flooring, 
FI Ceiling, FIR CEDA 
Bevel west he 
Siding and Finish, ine Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 























We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 

1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 teet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


“609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








fr ‘ 
Washington Fir California Redwood | 








Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 














MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
\ y 








‘PEESE FF & 





MIXED _ RED CEDAR SIDING AND SHINGLES 
FIR LUMBER 


Eastern { G. A. Jones. Lumber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Representatives | Gronen & Cowan, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Good Grades and Prompt Shipments. Three Lakes, Wash. 





— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 
Fir Door and Window Frames 


Mixed Cars of 
WASHINGTON FOREST PRODUCTS. 


Boyce Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 











VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 


72 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber 1x8—10, to 12x20—40, weights 
of lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales etc. Twenty-five 
cents a copy- AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., Chicago. 
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B. C. Red Cedar Shingles 


ZEALANDIA BRAND 


X X X 16”—6-2 Clears 
X X X X X 16”—5-2 Clears 


Perfections and Eurekas, - 18” 
Royals and Imperials, - - 24° 


P. W. Fau Vel Lumber Co. 


803-4-5 Holden Bldg., VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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Shown on our latest bulletin makes it 
invaluable to retailers who advertise. 
If you want a copy free, write today. 


SEATTLE. 


90 Ads For Retail Yards 


American Lumberman, p.2.2%.. Chicago 

































‘Idaho White Pine 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar 
Redwood 
Western Pine 







w-t-MCKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANVFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 






General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 


Factory Plank 
California White & Sugar Pine 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
825-6 Henry Building, - - +- SEATTLE, WASH. 
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British Columbia 


Red Cedar Bevel Siding 
16”, 18°’, 24° Shingles 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 





M‘SCorMACK-DAILEY LuMBER Co. 


Mp SEATTLE. WASH. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 











TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











John P. Hynes, of Hynes Bros., Anna, Ill, a well 
known retailer at that point, was a Chicago visitor 
this week. 


O. F. Renfro, vice president of the Bryne-Renfro 
Lumber Company, of Kansas City, Mo., was a Chicago 
visitor recently. 


Albert Trumpt, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber 
Company, of St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago on a sell 
ing trip last week. 


E. G. Gillouly, of the Foster-Latimer Lumber Company, 
ot Mellen, Wis., spent several days in Chicago this week, 
leoking after his company’s trade. 


R. D. Hohn, president and manager of the Vancouver 
Shipping & Trading Company, of Vancouver, B. C., was 
a recent visitor to the Chicago trade. 


F. R. Gadd, of Chieago, vice president of the Wis 
consin Lumber Company, spent two or three days in 
St. Louis this week on business in the interests of his 
concern, 


J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel Lumber Com 
pany, of Bellingham and Larson, Wash., has been 
making an eastern trip and stopped off in Chicage 
for a day or two this week to greet friends and ae 
juaintances. 


Donovan 


Paul Crowe, of Chicago, who represents the well 
known wholesale lumber firm of Upham & Agler, re 


turned this week from a trip to the North. He called 
on the trade in Minneapolis and other busy centers in 
that 


G. E. Merrill, of Spokane, Wash., who represents the 
Pacific Fir Company, ot Seattle, was in Chicago for a 
few davs during the week. This territory is new to 
him and his visit was largely for the purpose of be 
coming acquainted with the trade. 


section. 


Charles Dregge, of the A. L. Dennis Salt & Lumber 
Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., arrived in Chicago 
Wednesday evening. Mr. Dregge was on his way to 
visit the mills at Metropolis. He stated that he thought 


there was a little better tone to the market. 
H. C. Miller, now of Milwaukee, but who for a num 
ber of years was one of Chicago’s ‘reputable whole 


salers, was in the city this week. He is still taking it 
easy, saying that he had just returned from a hunting ex 
pedition at Rib Lake, Wis., and that his party was suc- 
cessful in bagging some game. 


Fred H. Burnaby, sales manager of the Root River 
Lumber Company, of Racine, Wis., the twin of Frank 
H. Burnaby, manager of the Hilgard Lumber Company, 
was in Chicago this week, visiting his brother and max 
ing a few business calls. He said that up to a few days 
ago trade was very fair, although it tapered off recently. 


George D. Burgess. of Russe & Burgess (Ine.), of 
Memphis, Tenn., and 8S. B. Anderson, of the Anderson 
Tully Company, also of Memphis, will leave January 
21 for a three months’ trip to Central and South 
America, where they will represent the hardwood lum 


ber interests of Memphis in the big ‘‘Link of the 
Americas. ’’ 
William S. Winegar, general manager of the Vilas 


County Lumber Company, of Fosterville, Wis., has been 
spending several days in Chicago the last week or two, 
installing a sales office, which will be located at Room 


320 New York Life Building, corner of Monroe and 
LaSalle streets. The sales of the company will be 
handled from this office. 


The old hardwood firm of Maisey & Dion, Loomis and 
Twenty-second streets, Chicago, has undergone a change 
in personnel the last week. Joseph H. Dion‘has bought 
out the interests of Robert Maisey. The business will 
be carried on as heretofore under the old name, and 
customers will be assured of the same prompt and care- 
ful attention as formerly. 


James R. Andrews, of Escanaba, Mich., was in Chi- 
cago last Thursday. Mr. Andrews is operating in the 
Georgian Bay district and stated that he had only one 
camp getting out logs, fifty men being employed. He 
had just returned from that country and stated that 
game was very plentiful; that the men were assured 
of an abundance of fresh meat for some weeks. 


A. W. Golbach, who represents the Valley Creek Lum- 
ber Company, of Rochester, N. Y., with mills at Clair- 
field and Bruten, Tenn., and Whitesburg, Ky., was in 
Chicago three or four days this week. This is Mr. Gol- 
bach’s first visit to this lumber consuming center and he 
said that he hardly expected to sell any lumber on his 
initial trip. He said he would utilize his time in Chi- 
cago in getting acquainted with the wants of the yard- 
men and factories. From here he expects to go to 
Des Moines, Iowa, to spend the holidays with a cousin, 





whom he has not seen for several years. The Valley 
Creek Lumber Company manufactures poplar, oak, chest 
nut and ash. 


Sherman Drake, manager of the Caleasieu Lumber 
Company, Austin, Tex., one of the most prominent re 
tail lumbermen of the Lone Star State, was a Chicago 
visitor this week. Mr. Drake reports the outlook for 
the lumber trade in Texas to be much more encourag 
ing and thinks that early in the coming year there will 
be a big demand in the Southwest for lumber of all 
kinds, 


Irving C. Marggrat, president of the Union Moulding 
Company, Twenty-second Street and Western Avenue, 
Ss wearing a most expansive smile these days. 
The crxuse of this is that the bird left a little daughte: 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Marggrat last Monday. 
The voung lady weighed between eight and nine pounds, 
and Mr. Marggraf stated that both she and her mother 
are doing splendidly. 


Chicago, 


W. P. Linthicum, of Clifton, Teun., who represents the 
Metropolis 44 nding Company, of Metropolis, Ill., was a 
Chicago visitor this week. Mr, Linthicum was here to get 
wequainted with the trade and endeavor to dispose of 
some of the high-grade oak and other lumber which his 
company cuts in large quantities. Ile was under the 
impression that daily improving and was 
optimistic regarding business in 1015, 


business is 


J. A, Cemphell, of Duluth, Minn., who sueceeded Kent 
& Campbell, of that city, was in Chicago several days 
this week, calling on the trade. In discussing prices 
Mr. Campbell said that on No, 4 boards he had made 
sales in Duluth as high as $17 and on No. 5 as high 
as $15 and had sold two or three round lots at these 
From here Mr. Campbell intended going to 
Detroit to look after business and to renew acquaintances. 

Daniel J. Arpin, president of the Arpin Hardwood 
Lumber Company, of Grand Rapids, Wis., was in Chi 
cago lust Wednesday and paid the offices of the AMER 


figures. 


CAN LUMBERMAN an appreciated visit. Mr. Arpin 
stated that the lumber business is ‘* just so-so.’’ He 
Was particularily enthusiastic about the manner in 


which settlers are buying cutover land in Wisconsin. He 
said this movement was strong and would likely become 
heavier along toward spring. 


Max L. Pease and E. D. Galloway, of the Galloway 
Pease Company, of Poplar Bluff, Mo., were in Chicago 
this week in The sawmill owned by these 
gentlemen was totally destroyed by fire last Monday eve 
ning and while it insured the disaster came at a 
most inopportune time, as the log yard at the mill was 
full of choice timber ready to be sawed. Mr. Pease was 
as cheerful as could be expected under the circumstances 
and stated that a new mill would be erected immediately. 


J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, Mo., secretary of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, is in Chicago 
this week, and attended the conference of lumbermen con 
sidering trade extension and ccmbating substitutes for 
wood, which was held at the LaSalle Hotel on Thursday. 
Mr. Moorehead came to Chicago from Minneapolis, Minn., 
Where he attended the hearing in the case of the Gov 
ernment against the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso 
elation, 


conference. 


Was 


Walter Winchester, of the Turtle Lake Lumber Com 
pany, of Grand Rapids, Mich., who is also interested in 
other lumber concerns in the North, was in Chicago tor 
a few hours Wednesday. Mr. Winchester, when asked 
regarding trade conditions, said that business was natur 
ally quiet at this time of year, but his concern had no 
particular complaint as to the volume of business being 
done. He thought the outlook for 1915 is much brighter 
than a month ago. Mr. Winchester left for a visit to the 
North Wednesday night. 


W. B. Greeley, assistant forester, United States For 
est Service, Washington, D. C., was a Chicago visitor this 
week, stopping off here to attend the preliminary con- 
ference called by Secretary Rhodes, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers* Association, to discuss plans for 
the protection of wood. Mr. Greeley has just returned 
from the Pacific coast, where he has been engaged in 
work connected with the investigation being made 
jointly by the Forest Service and the Department of 
Commerce into the lumber industry. He expressed much 
satisfaction over the hearty coéperation being received 
from the lumber manufacturers by the Forest Service 
in the investigation now heing made and is confident 
that good will come to the industry as a result. 


John M. Pritchard, of Memphis, Tenn., secretary of 
the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was a 
Chicago visitor last Thursday. Mr. Pritchard stated 
that the campaign carried on in the interests of red 
gum lumber was beginning to bear fruit; that the pub- 
lic is gradually opening its eyes to the beauties of this 
wood and is specifying it in building. He said hotels 
and office buildings are using it as interior trim more 
freely and as an example he quoted the new Morrison 
Hotel in Chicago. Mr. Pritchard stated further that 
the annual meeting of the association would be held in 
Memphis January 16 and that an interesting and 
profitable program had been arranged and he thought 
the discussions would ke on broad lines, so that every 
gum lumber manufacturer would be the gainer by at- 
tending this meeting. 


C. L. Faust, president of the Faust Bros. Lumber Com- 
pany, of Paducah, Ky., spent Monday, Tuesday and 
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Wednesday of this week in Chicago. He said conditions 
vere improving, his conclusions being based on the fact 
that the company had received more orders in Decem- 
ber than during November, Mr. Faust stated that after 
the first of the year his concern would move its head- 
juarters from Paducah, Ky., to Jackson, Miss. This 
change will be made so that the headquarters will be 
near the source of operation, which will enable the com- 
pany to take better care of its customers. The Faust 
Bros. Lumber Company will continue its operations on 
the Tennessee River and at the same time enlarge its 
yperations in Mississippi considerably. The plans have 
not been entirely perfected as yet and a more complete 
report of this change will be made in a later issue of the 
\MERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





THIS YEAR IS HIS BANNER YEAR. 

ly. C. Jones, of West Frankfort, IlL., president of the 
Southern []lmois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and manager of the Stotlar-Herrin Lumber Company ’s 
ard at West Frankfort, called on the AMERICAN LuM 
‘ERMAN Thursday during the time that he was in the 
ity to attend the lumbermen’s conference. Mr. Jones 
rought a report of lumber conditions in his territory 
that was inspiring. 

He stated that 1914 was the largest year in the his 
rv of the vompany’s West Frankfort yard, The volume 
of business exceeded that of any previous twelve months. 
Ile attributed this in part to the fact that Chicago capital 
has been planting mines at West Frankfort, there now 
being six in oOperaticn. They are turning out a high 
erade of coal, The labor e:aployed is largely local, the 
farmers’ sons of the vicinity having become expert 
miners, 

(nother important factor, Mr. Jones believes, is the 
building and loan association. One has been in suecess 
ful operation there for some time, and now another has 
been organized and, in addition, Mr. Jones is the local 





Lb. C. JONES, WEST FRANKFORT, ILL. : 
President Southern Mlinots Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso 
elation, 
repre sentative of ‘several others. These companies have 
furnished both local and foreign capital for house 
huilding in West Frankfort. The building and loan 
association, Mr. Jones points out, not only furnished the 
means with which to build, but the suggestion; and. 
where there is competition between two or more build 
ing and loan associations, the suggestion is even more 

emphatic. 

As stated, Mr. Jones is president of the Southern 
Iinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and he 
declared that the meeting at East St. Louis, Thursday 
and Friday, January 21 and 22, promises to be espe 
cially valuable. This vear there will be sessions énly in 
the afternoons, leaving the lumbermen free during the 
forenoon and evening to visit St. Louis, Mo., or each 
other. Nevertheless, there will be two good programs, 
during one of which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Com 
nunity Development propaganda will be discussed 
President Jones beiieves it is an important topic. He is 
himself president of the Commercial Club at West 
Frankfort. 


NEW PITTSBURGH CONCERN. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Dee. 15.—A new lumber corporation 
has been formed in Pittsburgh this month, known as the 
Universal Lumber Company, wholesaler and dealer in 
«a general line of lumber. The company has secured con 
venient offices in the Diamond Bank Building and_ is 
officered as follows: President, Arthur Arnheim; vice 
president, Harry R. Resnick; secretary and treasurer, 
William Licthenstul. One of the board will be S. &. 
Redinger, of Templeton, Pa., a sawmill operator and 
hardwood producer in’ Pennsylvania. 

The company actually began business December 1. 
Mr. Arnheim, the president, began in the lumber busi 
ness as an office boy for Flint, Erving & Stoner, and 
remained with that company until now. For six years 
he was on the road as a salesman, recently leaving the 
West Penn Lumber Company, successor to the original 
concern. Mr. Resnick is credit manager of Fairbanks 
& Co. in Pittsburgh and active in business for a long 
time. Mr. Licthenstul brings to the corporation a broad 
experience as a real estate man and for a long time 
was identified with the Pittsburgh Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission, working to bring industries to Pitts- 
burgh and succeeding to a remarkable degree. He orig- 








chive 


inated the Pittsburgh slogan ‘‘ Pittsburgh 
Progress, ’’ 

The operating member of the company, Mr. Redinger, 
is an extensive operator, at present cutting hardwoods. 
and particularly oak, It is expected that a yellow pine 
operation will be developed along the same lines soon. 
In addition to these, the company has already established 
«a number of valuable mill connections and is rapidly 
getting into shape to push its business. President Arn 
heim will for the time being remain on the road as sales 
man and push trade in his old territory in Pennsylvania. 
eastern Ohio and West Virginia, but later it is ex 
pected to secure some good salesmen and start on a 
broader line to develop trade. 

The organization from the top to the bottom is com- 
posed of young men, men with plenty of hustle and 
energy and unafraid of hard work. Mr. Arnheim, who 
has been just an even dozen years in the lumber trade, 
has had a broad experience in all but the producing end 
and has a host of friends among the retailers and manu 
facturers of the Pittsburgh district. 


Promotes 





NEW POSTAL REGULATIONS. 

The postoffice department, through the office of the 
first assistant postmaster general, has issued instruc- 
tions to postmasters in the leading cities urging that 
users of the mail be instructed to inelude street num 
bers or office building room numbers in addressing mail. 
The public is requested to refrain from using street 
intersections as addresses on account of the fact that 
several carriers’ routes are apt to terminate at the 
intersections of streets, with the result that sorting 
clerks are unable to determine which carrier should 
handle the mail. Instructions have been issued also that 
a rubber stamp, bearing the words ‘‘delivery delayed 
on account of incomplete address,’’ shall be used in the 
case of all mail which is held for directory service. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 

From December 9 to December 15 inclusive, four 
vessels brought 1,284,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for 
distribution. The largest individual eargo—400,000 feet 
of Jumber—was carried by the steamer J. W. Stephenson, 
from Escanaba, Mich. The next largest cargo—400,000 
feet—was carried by the schooner 4. C. Turbury, from 
John Island, Ont. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

December {—Str 
150,000 feet. 

December 10.—Str. V. J. Vessen, Manistee, Mieh., 334,000 
feet: Str. J. W. Stephenson, Escanaba. Mich., 400,000 feet. 


December 15 Sch. 4. ©. Turbury, John Island, Ont., 400. 
HOO feet. 


LUMBER PRODUCTS BOWLING LEAGUE. 


Teams, 
Sash and Doors 
Zouris .. 
Hoo-Hoo 
Hettlers 
Neolas 
Pilsens J 
Hardwood Mills 
Mears-Slayton 


Cream City, Bois Blane Island, Mich.. 

















S. & BD. Ist. 2d. 3d. Hoo- Hoo, 
Garner 149 167 167 Lunow ‘ 
Liddell 29 202 178 Wagner 
Biggs 169 16) 139 Hoerdt . 
Sachs -»- 200 168 175 McGrath 
Lewis ..... 139 171 148 Sanderson 
Totals . . 795 S868 s07 Totals 
Neolas. 2d. 3d Hettlers. ist. 2d. 3d. 
Dusek 13 27 Westphal .... 141 1638 170 
Runyen 170) «168 Thom . ... 170 185 188 
Holub 158 13838 Ferguson ..... 151 121 100 
Fischer 181 167 Steger ....... 190 182 147 
Frish 177s: 188 Brailsford ... 157 167 1538 
Totals 817 728 Totals . . 809 758 T58 
Zouris. 2d. 3d. Pilsens. Ist. 2d. 3d. 
Norti 186 235 io are 146 184 152 
Liddell 23 «146 Wilson ....... 165 146 173 
Baker 185 160 MOTrtin« .s 6.6.6: 162 190 207 
Wenter 160 170 IGOESE sy is:s:2 2 129 123 110 
Jette 204 144 Schults ...:. 1438 187) 156 
Totals S58 85h Totals ..... 745 830 798 








STATISTICS OF WESTERN PINE. 


Shipments for October, 1914, 64,409,278 Feet as 
Compared to 68,111,040 Feet in October, 1913. 





The report of shipments of October just issued by the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association shows a de 
crease over shipments for the corresponding period last 
vear. For October, 1914, thirty-nine mills reported, as 
against forty last year. The report is as follows: 

















1913——_- 1 

Feet. Cars. 

Idahe 5,341,565 212 
Montana 15,803,760 422 
OTOZON 26. casa sb iqnapis rarceeh 1,470,120 {S 
WaSRINZION ..5366 66850 5, 120 
North Dakota r= 162 
South Dakota eer 3, 174 
PRIN Biota beicdcn sans panmcaies 28 oy 255 
Wisconsin ET ee 1 3, 156 
Sr See ee ei pS avepele le seaveaua? Ue 3, WW 
PRIN oes hi. ca pa hom ars HRECEe es 159 
Kansas 5 
Nebraska Wi 
Missouri big wares 1) 
Cologado bia eies eedrerete 10 Ys 
ho Ee eee ee oe su 17 
RIG owcs.c 65556 ieeetacmceate Ce 92 
ORCI ON (5 6,6 a:5:3:5'0 : ; 26 31 
OR sass 5 5 a brsianneew ae 28 41 
Indiana §..<.... Benet eT ok dies brWis PRE 1 4 
Atlantic Coast States........... 186 205 
Other eterna States......<5.0.5, T 37 
Cn) SR kara ecaaeaer eraser ae 37 5 
Oklahoma ..... ; oleepee ie 6 ° 

MANGE Ac osc peu ww ...-.2,879 68,111,040 2,630 64,409,278 


Of the thirty-nine mills reporting shipments fourteen 
were not in operation. Prices are reported to be normal 
by a large majority. 
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THE NAME 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 


Extra *A* Red Cedar Shingles 


Made by 
THE JOHN McMASTER SHINGLE CO. 


Sold only by 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc., - Seattle, Wash. 

















At Christmas time even a postman can 6 


be happy. 





Reliable 7 
Service 


ff in the shipment of straight or 
mixed cars is one of our hobbies 
you'll appreciate when you need 


Long Fir Timbers, Ties, Rail- 
way, Mine and Car Material, 
Special Bills or Yard Stock. 


—Also— 


CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 


Your Inquiries Solicited. 


A. W. Miller Saw Miil Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 















And as sure as fate it will be to your 
interest to read carefully what this 
**Chinook’”’ is going to tell you each 
month during 1915 about our 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock 


And Red Cedar Lumber 
And Red Cedar Shingles. 
His long habitation out here among 
the big trees may account somewhat 
for his proportions, but looks are not 
everything, many an honest heart is 


clothed in rags, and honest grades are 
more a matter of the heart than rules. 


CHINOOK 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


Head Offices: 1015-6 White Bld¢., 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Salesmen Wanted. 
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Alfred H.Clement & Co. 


1109 Hennen Bldg., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Freight Brokers and 
Forwarding Agents 
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Through rates quoted and through Bills of Lading to all parts 
of the world. Special facilities for handling export shipments. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
1E 7 YORK, Produce Exchange. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Lnexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo and 
have Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 
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New Edition (¢.23) of 





‘Modern Silage Methods 


ENTIRELY a new book—new 
chapters—tells facts about every 
type of silo—home made, stave, 

brick .cement,tile,metal,pit, 
ete. Tells best for yourneeds 
—impartial suggestions for 
making most profits.264 pages 
—10 page index—Copyrighted 
Nov.1914,covers 41 silage crops. 
Send for new book; it beats all 
Mes previous editions. Write today. 
Mention this 















Mailed for 10c. 
I posvc: - Silver Mfg. Co., Salem, 0. 
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JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 & 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, “‘Burrwood, Liverpool.” 
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WE ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 

London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD ST., E.C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST.. GLASGOW 

Ps 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc.,in Logs and Lumber 
96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. | 


Cable Address,**CHATONER.” Codes used, ABC, 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’sTelecode. 
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Singleton, Dunn & Co. “ute " 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 UNION STREET, 


Cable Address, “‘SINGLETONS”’ Glasgow. 
Cable Codes: Telecode, Lieber’s Zebre, A.B.C., A. U. Glasgow, Scotland 














Cant & Kemp, “23s” 
WOOD BROKERS 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 











WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 123 Cannon St., LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Brakridge’’, Glasgow Cable Address: ‘* Nivarium’’ London 


WOOD BROKERS 
Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce, and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 





BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 





ARKANSAS. ‘Texarkena—Porter Wadley & Co. are 
liquidating. 

CALIFORNIA. Oxnard—The Oxnard Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by G. U. Richards. 


GEORGIA. Lavonia—C. A. Addington is now sole 
owner of the Lavonia Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Gibson City—The Alexander 
has been succeeded by Fred Miller. 

Morgan Park—The Morgan Park Lumber & Coal Co 
has been succeeded by. Robert E. Burger & Co. 


Lumber Co. 


INDIANA. Rochester—The A. J. Barrett Co. has been 
succeeded by A. J. Barrett. 
OWA. Cumming—The Cumming Lumber Co. has been 


succeeded by C. F. 
KANSAS. Brewster-Jennings-Menlo The Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co. has been succeeded by the Foster 
Lumber Co., with purchasing department at Kansas City, 
Mo 
Colony-Humboldat—J. B. 
ceeded by the Fred H. 


Snyder. 


Rhodes & Son has been suc- 
Rhodes Lumber Yards. 


MASSACHUSETTS. North Adams—The J. L. Temple 
Co, has been succeeded by J, L. Temple. 
MICHIGAN. <Athens—The Athens Hardwood Lumber 


Co. has sold its sawmill to W. J. and R. E. 
of Detroit. 

MINNESOTA. St. Paul—The Northern Cooperage Co 
has increased its capital stock from $110,0)0 to $250,000. 

MONTANA. Anaconda—The Northwest Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Allin Saunders Lumber Co., 
with an authorized capital of $12,500. 

NEBRASKA. Milford—Morrow RBPros. have been suc 
ceeded by the Fdward Schuck Lumber Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Toms River—A. A. 
succeeded by the A. A. Brant Lumber Co. 

NEW MEXICO. Carlsvad—The Grove Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Carlsbad Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Clearview--J. G. Atwater & Son have 
been succeeded by J. D. Atwater 

Newtane—The Newfane Basket & Manufacturing Co. 
has changed its name to the Newfane Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. (Inc.) 

OHIO. Lima-—L. E. Stamets has retired from the firm 
of S. S. Coon & Co., and S. S. Coon will continue the 
business under the same naime as heretofore—S. 8S. Coon 
& Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Franklin A. Smith's 
son has bFeen succeeded by the Yellow Pine Company of 
Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia—The Watkins-Grav Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the 8S. J. Gray Lumber Co. 

Verona—J. R. Cribbs & Son have been succeeded b; 
the Verona Lumber & Supply Co. 


Chesbrough, 


Brant has been 


TEXAS. Jacksonville—The Jacksonville Lumber Co. is 
out of business. 
VIRGINIA. Norfolk—The American Limmber Co. has 


been succeeded by the Bay Lumber Co. (Inc.), of which 
G. W. Butt is president. : 

Richmond—P. H. Pruner has been succeeded by P. H 
Bruner & Son. 


WASHINGTON. Everett—The Carpenter-Olwell Lum- 


her Co. has been succeeded by the L. D. Carpenter Lum 
ber Co. (Inc.) 
WISCONSIN. Plymouth—The C. F. Kade Fixture & 


Show Case Co. 

000 to > 000, 
Rhinelander—The 

its capital stock 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


has increased its capital stock from $535.- 





} 


Wisconsin Veneer Co. has increased 
from $40,000 to $75,000. 














ALBERTA. Trochu—-J. C. Burns is out of business 
SASKATCHEWAN. Prince Albert—Thomas FE. Parker 
has been succeeded by the North Canada Lumber Co 
(Ltd.) 

INCORPORATIONS. 

ARKANSAS. Camden—The Gloster Lumber Co of 
Gloster, Mis ias filed articles of incorporation here, 
iuthorized capital, $100,0)0; T. J. Gaughan, president. 


CONNECTICUT. Watertown 
authorized capital, $25,000. 

GEORGIA. Clavton—Beebe & Stone Co. 
facture lumber), authorized capital, $30,000, 

Douglas—Mathews Tie Co., nuthorized capital, $5,000; 
C. P. Mathews, F. M. Appleby and others. 

INDIANA. Wabash—Wabash Specialty Co. (to manu- 
facture articles of wood, ete.), authorized capital $20,000; 
I. M. Harkes. J. B. Chapler and C. A. Butler. 

KENTUCKY. Paducah—Paducah Sawmill Co., author- 
ized capital, $25,000 \. W. Lucas, Frank Rigles and M. 
\. Taschner 

MAINE. Portland—Forest City Lumber Co., authorized 
eapital, $19.000; Edward G. Connor, president and Elton 
H. Thomas, treasurer. 


Oakville Wagon Works. 


(to manutac- 


MISSOURI. Kansas City—Tombighbee Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital, $5,600. 
MONTANA. Anaconda—Allin-Saunders Co., authorized 


capital, $12,500; John E. Walter, B. and W. R. Saunders, 
Charles W. Allin and Bertha FE. Allin. 

NEW YORK. Queens—Crarles A. Christman (Inc.), (to 
deal in lumber), authorized capital, £10,000; Josephine C 
and C. A. Christman and L. Lambert. 

Maihattan—South American Land & Development Co. 
(Ine.), (to @eal in timber, realty etc.), authorized capital, 
$50,000; J. W. Heaney, J. R. Cochran and L. F. Perozo 

Utica—Utica Box Co., authorized capital, $35,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Clarkton—Clarkton Furniture & 
suggy Co., authorized capital, $10,000; M. C. Slagall, J. 
M. Lenvion and others. 

Greensboro—Franklinville Lumber Co., 
ital, $20,000; C. B. Clegg and others. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Streeter—Streeter Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital, $25,000. 

Taylor—Taylor Lumber Co., authorized capital, $25,008. 


authorized cap- 


OREGON. Portland—Wahkiakum Timber Co., author- 
ized capital, $300,000; R. T. Platt, J. K. Pollock and M. A. 
Zollinger. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Brunson—Palmetto Land & Tim- 
ber Co., authorized capital, $150,000; H. W. C. Folk, J. Q. 
Stillwell and R. C. Brant. 

UTAH. Pleasant Grove—A. K. Thornton & Son’s Lum- 
ber Co. has incorporated; authorized capital, $25.000; A. 
K. Thornton, president; Alex Thornton, vice-president. 
and Mrs. J. M. Thornton, secretary and treasurer. 

VERMONT. Somerset—Somerset Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital, $5,000. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Empire Machinery & Supply Co. 
(to conduct a mill supply and machinery business), au- 


thorized capital, $100,000; Nathan O’Berry, H. B. Phillip 
J. G. McNeal, J. Ross McNeal and W. L. Graham an 
others. 

Suffolk—Causey Bros. (Inc.), (to wholesale and reta 
lumber), authorized capital $15,000; J. C. Causey, jr 
president; R. P. Causey, vice-president; M. W. Causey 
secretary, and J. C. Causey, jr., treasurer. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—The Carpenter-Olwell Lum 
ber Co. has reincorporated and hereafter will be know: 
as the L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co., with an authorize: 
capital of $10,000; L. D. Carpenter, S. J. Pritchard an 
W. P. Bell. 2 

Marysville—Krusé Shingle Co., authorized capital, $6 
000; W. M. Crisswite and M. C. Roush. 

Olympia—Panama Shingle Co., authorized capital $10, 
000; Joseph Bordeaux, E. M. Withrow and E. J. Bordeaux 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Toronto—Marshay Lumber Co. (Ltd.), au 
thorized capital, £50,000; C. W. Wilkinson, H. G. Me 
Dermid, Duncan McLaren and others, 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


FLORIDA. DeFuniak Springs—Grams Bros. will erect 
» sawmill at Lake Stanley, about two miles from here. 

Sanborn—J. H. Norfleet and others will erect a saw 
mill. 








GEORGIA. Savannah—-The Sawmill Construction Co 
will establish a sawmill. 
KENTUCKY. Hazard—The Hazard Planing Mill Co 


will install new mills, beginning construction January 1 
Mater—W. W. Gibson & Son will! install a mill. 
Whitesburg—George M. Adams and others, of Sand- 

lick Creek, will establish a planing mill. 

LOUISIANA. Fonchatoula—F. M. Stafford and others 
will equip a box factory here. 

MARYLAND. Madison—Joseph W. Brooks & Son will 
rebuild one of the mills recently destroved by fire. 

MICHIGAN. Renton Harbor—W. A. Preston has com- 
pleted the planing mill which replaces the one destroyed 
by fire last summer. The new mill is one of the finest and 
most modernly equipped of its kind in Michigan. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Pioneer Box Co., of Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., will establish a factory here. 

NEW YORK. New York—J. &. F. Fifert, manufactur- 
ers of cigar box lumber, will erect a three-story factory 

Spring Valley—The Spring Valley Coal & Lumber Co 
is erecting a large warehouse. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Hobgood—The Selwood Manufac- 
turing Co. will build a plant to manufacture shooks and 
crates. 

OHIO. Cuvahoga Falls—The Walsh Lumber Co. has 
built an addition to its plaming mill, which has doubled 
its capacity. 


TENNESSEE. Columbia—Houston & Liggitt will build 
a slat mill. 
TEXAS. Texas City—C. L. Acree, of Austwell, will 


erect a planing mill. 

WISCONSIN. Superior-—The Superior Rox Factory Co 
will erect an addition to its plant to cost $30,000. No 
additional machinery is contemplated. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. New Wesiminster—The Mackie 
Mill & Mercartile Co. will erect a shingle mill with a 
daily eapacity of 200,000 shingles. 


NEW VENTURES. 








ALABAMA. Jackson—The C. W. Zimmerman Manu- 
facturing Co. recently began manufacturing yellow pine 
lumber. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The Richton Lumber Co 


has entered Arkansas, and ©. J 
been appointed agent. 

CALIFORNIA. Angiola—The 
recently began the 
Corcoran, 

San Francisco—The Fastern & Western Lumber Co. 
recently began manufacturing lumber here with offices 
at Portland, Ore. 

IOWA. Mount Hamill-—The ©. A. Talbott Co. has en- 
tered the grain and lumber business with headquarters 
it Keokuk. 

MICHIGAN. Helena—The Helena Land & Lumber Co. 
has been organized by John K. Stack jr. and others. 

MISSOURI. Kimmswick—The S. W. Crawford Lumber 
(o., recently began business, with branch at DeSoto. 

MONTANA. Lambert-—-The Yellowstone Lumber Co. 
recently began business here with headquarters at Miles 
City. 

Stevensville—C,. LL. 
husiness, 

NEW YORK. Watertown—Lawton Bros., of New York 
“ity will manufacture bookcases and furniture here. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Woodlawn—The Woodlawn Coal, 
Ice & Supply Co.. is adding lumber to its business. 

Philadelphia—The O. J. Gray Lumber Co., recently be- 
gan the wholesale business. 

Philadelphia—Harding & Jermon have entered the 
wholesale commission lumber business with office in the 
Perry Building. The members of the firm are W. H. 
Harding and Horace D. Jermon. 

Pittsburgh—The Universal Lumber Co. has been or- 
ganized. 

Pittsburgh—The Wise Lumber Co. has been organized. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—The Standard Lumber 
(o. recently began business. 

TENNESSEE. College Grove—Cox Maney 
have entered the sawmill and lumber business. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—The Carey Cedar Co. re- 
cently began the brokerage business. dealing in cedar 
products. 

WISCONSIN. Greenwood—Campbell 3ros. 
tered the lumber business. 


CASUALTIES. 


FLORIDA. Gainesville—The sawmill of H. L. Gray 
was destroyed by fire recently; loss $30,000, which is part- 
lv covered by insurance. 

MICHIGAN. Fscanaha—The plant of the Northwestern 
Cooperage & Lumber Co., was visited by fire December 
12; loss $20.000. 

MISSOURI. Poplar Bluff—The Gallawav-Pease Co.'s 
sawmill was destroved by fire December 14; loss is covered 
by insurance. The mill will. be rebuilt immediately. 

NEW MEXICO. Silver City—The warehouse and office 


Mansfield, of Warren has 


I i Corcoran Lumber Co. 
retail business, with headquarters at 


\dams recently entered the lumber 


& Young 


have en- 
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or the Crescent Lumber Co. was swept by fire recently; 


| $12,000, which is fully covered by insurance. 
NORTH CAROLINA. Cerro Gordo—The sawmill, oil 
h se and 50,000 feet of green lumber owned by the Wil- 


ison & Brown Land & Lumber Co., was destroyed by 
recently; loss $50,000, which is partly covered by in- 
s ance, 
NORTH DAKOTA. Wing—The yard of the 
\\-reantile Co. suffered a fire loss recently. 
VERMONT. Rutland—The sawmill owned by E. W. 
sell was destroyed by fire December 7; loss $1,000 
WASHINGTON. Index—The Index-Galena 
mill was destroyed by fire recently. 
and boiler-room were not damaged, 
WISCONSIN. Odanah-—The plant of the J. 8S. 
mber Co., was damaged by fire last week. The 
loss is not known, 


| THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 22. 


Mandan 


Co.’s_ shin- 
The drying shed, 
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amount 














Local consumption of lumber is keeping up fairly well 
for building construction but demand for retail yard 


stocks is seasonably quiet. The period of holiday dis 
tion is getting closer and the time its at hand when 
aking will be the order of the day. The retail 


the last year has seen no speculation in buying 
more lumber than was needed for current wants. <A 
vood deal of improvement has been shown in the mat 
cet the last two months, however, and inquiries now are 
ore numerous than they were a year These are 
some of the manufacturers put forth for be 
that after January 15 demand will pick up ma 
erially. Faetories and corporations continue to buy 
lumber they want for immediate use and this also helps 
to maintain the market. 

Lumber receipts at during the week ended 
December 12 aggregated 40,157,000 feet, against 57,853, 
00 feet for the corresponding week in 1913. Total re 
from January 1 to December 12, 1914, amounted 
9,323,000 feet, a decrease of 580,013,000 feet com 
with the corresponding period last year. Ship 
for the week ended December 12 were 18,657,000 
feet, an inerease of 336,000 feet compared with the cor 
csponding week in 1913. Total shipments from Janu- 
v 1 to December 12, 1914, aggregated 979,535,000 feet, 
70,325,000 feet more than was shipped from Chicago 
during the same period in 1913. Shingle receipts for 
the week show an inerease of 258,000 as compared with 
the corresponding week in 1913, while total receipts from 
January 1 to December 12, 1914, 
11,316,000 against the corresponding period of last 
vear, Shipments of shingles for the, week decreased 
1,164,000 compared with the same week last year, while 
total shipments from January 1 to December 12, 1914, 
a decrease of 110,186,600, compared with the cor 
responding period of last year. 
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show a decrease ot 
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Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by J. C.F. 
RECEIPTS 


Merrill. secretary Board of Trad 
ENDED DECEMBER 12 
Lumber. 


WEEK 
Shingles 











DARE sad Sreca sik ends Sapna estas 10,157,000 10,527,000 
BERRIES ote 5 a: 40 00 en's MierelenceN ea AT 853.000 10,269,000 
BORER Se Na rec. “aceeLebaeek ate 258.000 
RUB CTOR EG: “5: ice-s crgcsPaw lei oye ele 1TTGOG000: =F atecea es 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 12. 
Lumber. Shingles 
AN] Ee ee sie ie 7 bee 2,129,323,000 476,589,000 
W113 2 TOO BBG 000 187,905,000 
Decrease ee ar ee ee DSO.013.000 11,516,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 12.” 
Lumber. Shingles. 
LULL ee eens area ae 18,657,000 5,213,000 
is Sa oe nr 18,821,000 6,377,000 
Increase SOOO 8 8=— “ww bkeels ce Sier8 
DOCKERSE cece Sas Race ‘4 savant 1,164,000 
POTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 12. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
LS ee Ce Ce ATO 535.000 267,131,000 
PTO 3ix ko 6S 0 ne a nee eee 909,210,000 377,317,000 


Increasc TO 825,000 


Decrease 


110,186,000 


RECEIPTS BY WATER. ‘ , 
Week ended December 12, 1914..... 3,867,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 














week ended December 16 were: 
“LASS— Vo Value. 

Under $1,000 .....35555: : 5 § 2.800 
1.000 and under $ 5,000.......... $1 9A800 
000 and under SE. sins oe 3 4ws ze 176,400 
19.000 and under Seer eer 21 325,000 
25.000 and under S| rae 9 278.000 
Citv of Chicago, 4-storv brick warehouse. 1 186,000 

Benjamin E. Cooledge, 3-story brick apart 
seid a aoe ee ee 88 150,000 

Johnston Bros., 3-story brick apartment 
ENE 5. 6 9 6.6 oes hs Er tae! Pi bt 1 120,000 
NR etic es. ac oreve ce ora ciai ate axe oS 106 $ 1,385,500 
\verage valuation for week............ Sere 12,280 
rotals previous week............- 164 1,411,000 
\verage valuation previous week.......- eas 604 
Votals corresponding week 1913......... 114 875,600 
rotals January 1 to December 16, 1914.. .10,269 81,169,110 
fotals corresponding period 1913....... 10,274 94,967,250 
rotals corresponding peried 1912....... 8.349 87,041,935 
fotals corresponding period 1911....... 8,752 108,015,771 
Yotals corresponding period 1910....... 10.461 102,689,450 
fotals corresponding period 1909....... 8,994 84,045,319 
rotals corresponding period 1908....... 9574 64,642,140 






59.9638,270 
7 63,794,507 
318 60,812,975 


Totals corresponding period 1907 
rotals corresponding period 1906 
rotals corresponding period 1905 








NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—The volume of trade is about a seasonable 
average. Dealers are fairly well fixed regarding stocks 


hab? 


on hand. Prices rule steady and moderately firm not- 
withstanding the fact that sales are not large. Low 
grade lumber has been in good request all the year and 
there has been some good inquiry for pattern stock 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The waiting period still continues 
and manufacturers do not expect to place much of any 
new business until after January 1. Judging by reports 
from traveling salesmen, the inventories now in progress 
will show retail stocks lower than they have been in 
many years, and for that reason a substantial line of 
orders is expected soon after the inventory reports have 
been made up. 


New York.— Although white pine is holding its own the 
demand continues small Wholesalers look to the future 
with confidence but in the meantime get very little new 
business. Yards buy as sparingly as they can and prices 
are steady. 

Buffalo, 
there 


N. Y.-—The white pine market is quiet and 
will not be much buying during the remainder of 
the month, it is predicted, on account of the holiday and 
inventory season. Wholesalers look for a better volume of 
trade to develop after the first of the year. Owing to the 
great competition prevailing the price situation is called 
discouraging 

North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Wholesalers report a slacken- 
ing off in attributed to inventory time with 
retailers. Inquiries have been in considerable volume for 
stock that is available for shipment after the first of the 


demand, 


vear The announcement of advancement of prices on 
yellow pine ind red cedar siding and other items is 
expected to result in stimulating the demand for those 
items of white pine which are used in place of the 
other woods 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Inquiries for white pine are negligible 


ind regular consumers are disposed to clean up supplies, 
causing them to withhold new orders for the time. Most 
of the shipments being made on contracts are less than 
the expected orders, owing to decreasing requirements, 
especially in the manufacturing trade. .A much better 
buying movement is expected after February 1. Prices 
are unchanged, with better grades fairly steady, and low 
grade rather irregular. 


stocks 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York.--As far as volume is concerned the market 
has moved up a notch but there is very little improve- 
ment in The lift the market got a few weeks 
igo because of the withdrawal of stock from this market 
going into English deals has had its effect and there is 
now a little reaction. Yards buy only as they need and 
as their stocks are small, prospects are good 


prices, 


Boston, Mass.--The market maintains its firmer tone. 
This fact is the more encouraging because mid-December 
usually begins the regular winter dullness in the building 
trades of New England. Offerings of dimension and 
random lumber are confined; almost wholly, to the output 
of New England mills, as the provincial manufacturers 
are having all they can do to take care of the inquiry from 
Great Britain. Millmen not tied up by contracts are now 
insisting on $25 base, Boston rate, for railroad shipments 
of dimension. Direct sales to the retail trade are still 
made at $24, but wholesalers without mills either owned 
outright or under contract are not doing a very profitable 
business, 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Sales are 
Prices show a variation that 
unloading of stocks hy 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.--Very little stock is being shipped and de- 
mand is slow all along the line. Some wholesalers re- 
port that a few post orders are being placed for spring 
delivery, possibly to forestall advances on items on the 
list which are comparatively scarce. There is a fair 
demand for short poles, but no particular snap is notice 
able. 


small and inquiries are few. 
indicates general desire for 
mills, and the quotations vary 





Owing to the 
report 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
operators here all 


surplus of pole stock, 
curtailment in their logging 


this winter, and estimates for Minnesota range from 30 
to 40 percent of the normal output of white cedar. This 
applies also to ties and to posts, although posts are 
relatively scarce. and therefore should be good property 


next season. There is no new business now but a resump- 
tion of post buying may be expected as soon as retail 
vards close up inventories. Prices are firm. 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—Inventory has put a temporary check upon 
buying by yardmen and factories as a whole, although 
some of the larger buyers who make a practice of plac- 
ing their orders ahead at this season are doing consid- 





erable shopping and taking advantage of the present 
low prices and are placing orders for spring delivery. 
Prospects are bright for consumption and if anything 


prices show a 
Very little car 


healthy toning up of the entire market. 
building material has been called for and 
this will grow less as the years go by, owing to the fact 
that cars today are being built almost wholly of steel. 
Buying by the furniture trade is light and there is con- 


fidence that this branch will also show improvement 
after the opening of the new year. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers report some increase 


in inquiries and some fair orders placed lately, indicating 
that the factory buyers are forestalling a possible increase 
in prices after the first of the year and in some cases are 
placing orders to protect their probable wants now 

Kansas City, Mo.—Hardwood dealers report a very grat- 
ifying increase in the volume of inquiries, but not much 
actual business. There is a wide range of prices, but 
the mills that are willing to make the low figures have 





The Christmas present that is shipped 0 
in a fiber box has a kind of flimsy look. 4 





OISTING rope of every descrip- 
tion for elevators, mines, coal 
hoists, ore hoists, conveyors, der- 

ricks and cranes, stump pullers, steam 
shovels, dredges, skidder rope for log- 
ging, ballast unloading. Towing haws- 
ers, mooring lines, tiller rope and ships’ 
rigging. Power transmission. Suspen- 
sion bridge cables. Rope for all haul- 
age purposes. Flattened strand rope. 
Non-spinning rope. Steel clad rope. 
Locked coil track cable for aerial 
tramways. Flat rope. 


Special rope made to order to 
suit any purpose. 


American 
Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago, New York, Worcester, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Denver. Export Representative: U. S. Steel Products 
Co., New York. Pacific Coast Representative: U. S. Steel 
Products Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Seattle. 


Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


is, Sager Patent Axes 
and Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
Right Quality—Right Prices 
WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 


Write Us, 








FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman's Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 
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8 feet in diameter, was snaked 800 
feet up a 30 per cent grade, over rough 
ground, with a 1%-inch Yellow Strand 
cable that had been in constant use for 
over six months. This same cable yarded 
over 7% million feet of lumber without 
breaking. It was still serviceable at the 

end of the season. 


Yellow Strand 
Wire Rope 


is made especially to withstand the tre- 
mendous strains and wear and tear of 
logging. It’s elastic, flexible and most 
economical because it lasts longest. 


Order 


Try Yellow Strand yourself. 
direct or through any of our agents. 


FREE 


one year to all rope users. 


Our illustrated monthly magazine— 
THE YELLOW STRAND—Ffree for 
Write for it. 


Ask for Catalog 70. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


OFFICES: 
New York and Seattle. 


WORKS: 
St. Louis and Seattle. 


Agents Everywhere. 

























A Commissary Special 


made for men engaged in rough work—lumbering, 
farming, mining, irrigation, R. R. trackmen, pack- 
ing house, surveying, quarrying,etc. Just the shoe to 
individualize your store with the 
men who want big values for there 
is practically no wear out to our 


Aluminum 
Sole Shoe 


The rocker bar on the sole makes 
walking easy and the shoe is rust 
proof, water proof, cold proof, 
light and comfortable. In every 
way the ideal shoe for water, mud, 
slush, snow, briers or bro- 
ken glass. They sell on 
sight and every wearer is 
an advertisement for you. 









Our Booklet ‘‘Aluminum The Sole of Hea!th’’ will 
show you many reasons why you should handle 
Tell us to send it to you—show it 


Free 


these shoes in your store. 
to some of your regular customers and take a few orders on 


trial. It will pay. 


Racine Aluminum Shoe Co. 
200 Sixteenth St., RACINE, WIS. 















very little stock to sell at the attractive prices.  Vir- 
tually no hardwood is going on the sticks now and when 
the demand opens up there will not be much of a supply 
of dry stock with which to meet it. The Kansas City 
retail yards are placing a few orders for oak flooring. 
Prices are unchanged. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Quiet prevails in the market and is ex- 
pected to continue until after the first of the year. 
Prospects look promising, however, as a good number of 
inquiries are coming in. Plain sawed white oak is in- 
creasing in demand. The requests for ash and gum are 
also growing better and wide poplar boards are having a 


fair call. 

Memphis, Tenn.—The general sentiment in hardwood 
circles is that business is increasing somewhat and that 
prospects are for a still further expansion after the first 
of the year. There has been a notable gain in the num- 
ber of inquiries for plain red and white oak and some 
pretty fair sales have been made during the last two on 


three days, including one lot of 230,000 feet of plain red 
Prices are said to be Considerably firmer There is a 


fair volume of business in quartered oak. The lower 
grades of cottonwood and gum are still being used in 
considerable volume Cypress is moving pretty well and 


inquiry for both ash and 
whole, the undertone is 
is accepted as pointing to 
some, if not all, items after 


considerable 
the list as a 
better and this 
higher prices in 
the vear 


there is 
Taking 
erably 
what 
turn of 


evpress 
consid - 

some 
the 


remains 


business is 


Demand 
scattering 


comparatively «quiet. 
being handled as 


Louisville, Ky. 
However, some 


the result of current operations by consumers, stocks 
at the factories being light, and any marked consump- 
tion requiring replacements immediately. The general 
opinion among wholesalers and consumers alike is that 


conditions are working favorably to the lumber business 
and that prices are almost sure to be increased early in 
1915. 


New Orleans, La.—While there seems to be «a slightly 
better demand for export, transactions are held down hy 
the very high ocean rates prevailing It is understood 
that some oak, ash and gum is being purchased for 
account of France or England, but there does not appear 
te be any marked gain, nor does any seem likely unless 
transport charges are reduced or overseas’ buyers present 
more attractive offers The domestic market, by local 
account, is quiet. 

Boston, Mass.——The fair prices usually obtained for 
really good hardwood lumber in the face of a very light 
demand is the most encouraging feature The list of 
quotations has shown very little reduction Plain oak 
is off not more than $2 on the choice grades from the 
best prices obtained earlier in the season. The average 
reduction right through‘the list on good lumber from the 
spring quotations ts about 5 to 7 percent 

Baltimore, Md.—A continuation of the better feeling as 
to hardwoods is to be noted. More interest is shown on 
the other side in stocks, and in spite of the advance in 
freight rates. of which the steamship companies have 
given notice, the exporters are getting more requests foi 
quotations Stocks are anything but plentiful, and hard- 
wood men here state that they have plenty of prospects 
though customers generally evince a disposition to put oft 


shipment until after the first of the vear. 


Ashland, Ky.—-There is a healthier inquiry for oak and 





ash, especially for quartered oak in all grades some 
railroads are feeling out prices but seem slow to place 
business Prices are unchanged. 

New York.—Activity is a litthe more pronounced but 
wholesalers regard the situation as spotty and are not 
iltogether assured that a permanent improvement has 
arrived Stocks among yards and consumers” are 
extremely low and some stocks are really scarce. How- 
ever. the inclination is to buy on a hand-to-mouth basis 
and dealers who heretofore bought straight car lots now 
mix up their assortments considerably. This makes the 
handling of orders unsatisfactory and as price competi- 
tion is keen the margin of profit is small 

Buffalo, N. Y.—tTrade is quiet in most all hardwoods 
and is expected to remain so for the next two or three 
weeks, after which time improvement is looked fo 


Plain oak shows the effect of price cutting, but quartered 
is holding pretty firm. White ash is reported to be a 
little plentiful than a short time ago Brown ash 
is in fairly good demand at some vards. 


less 


Tonawanda, N. Y.--Market 
impro- ement Manufactories are taking miore 
apparently increasing their operations. and the 
short supplies to which they have been committing them- 


North 
steady 
stock, 


conditions show 


selves for several months are no longer answering their 
purposes. Maple, dak and basswood are among the items 
that are moving in better volume Wholesale vards are 
carrying fair supplies 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Hardwood men are glad to note the 
‘ontinuation of demand for most items from the manu- 
facturing plants even though it is of small volume. They 


hope it will keep up for at least a few weeks—right uy 
to the holidays when there is bound to be a lull as usual. 


Lumbermen count upon a much improved situation right 
after stock-taking time which is believed will be earlie: 
than usual after the first of the vear 

Columbus, Ohio—Demand is evenly divided between 


dealers and factories. Yard stocks are light and dealers 
are not inclined to increase them under present conditions. 
Quartered and plain oak are both in fair demand and 
prices are steady at the levels which have prevailed for 
some time. Chestnut is in good demand. Ash and bass- 
vood are quiet. Other hardwoods are unchanged. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Some sales of 
week indicate that large 


quiet hardwood last 

consumers are taking advantage 
of the present prices to stock up. Information regarding 
large deals of this character has been difficult to obtain 
but sufficient is known to indicate a generally more active 
situation. Much of the business being done is of the 
contract nature covering extended periods of delivery and 
the character of the sales indicates better stocks are the 
most active for the time, though some low grade sales of 
importance have been made as well. It is expected that 
hardwood prices will soon begin to respond to improved 
conditions, 


HEMLOCK. 





Chicago.—Owing to the activity in suburban build 
demand for hemlock has kept up fairly well all f 
There are reports of concessions being offered, but .s 
a general thing prices are firm. The assortment f 
stocks in local vards are good and they are theref 
not anticipating their spring wants. Stocks at prim: 
points are much heavier than a year ago. 

New York.——Hemlock is quiet, although outlying yar 


are putting in some stock for winter building expected |» 
occur there is very little incentive to purchase ahex 
There is no doubt but that suburbun building this seas 


will be made the hopeful feature from a wholesalk 
point of view that assortments among the vards we 
never as poor as they are today 

Buffalo, N. Y.--The cold weather has hampered bui 


ing operations the last week, so that there has been lit 
demand for hemlock for immediate use, but there } 
been some call for stock to be delivered shortly after 1 


first of the yvear. Retailers feel that prices have gone 
the bottom and that they will be higher in a few wee 
and already the mills show more caution about selling 
recent low prices. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Considerable stock is bei 
ordered for manufacturing purposes and mixed-car ik 
are moving in fair volume. Building operations are bei 


curtailed extensively on account of adverse weather co 
ditions and wholesale yvards are not dickering much 
orders from retailers tor immediate shipment Ret: 


yards are carrying light supplies and it 
they will be in the market early 
stiffened up considerably and 
to boost quotations is having 
and their 


is expected tha 
in the vear. Prices ha 
the disposition of the mi 
its influence on the whok 


salers customers 


Demand for hemlock lumber is no bette 
has been all the fall. For dimensio 
littie call. Such sales of dimensic 
g0 at prices that average 
quotations on eastern spruce. Hemlo 


Boston, Mass. 
and no worse than it 
hemlock there is very 
lumber are made 
$2 under 


abo 


as 


current 


boards are moving very slowly. Although New Enghkin 
builders have a pronounced preference for hemlock o 
spruce for boarding in houses and similar purposes, the 
have a stronger preference for saving money, and th 
they find it possible to do in many cases by taking 
southern boards at the low prices now quoted. Reta 
buyers now are Keeping their purchases down as muc} 
as posible in anticipation of annual stock-taking, and 
their piles of hemlock boards are t .oming so depleted 
that a little better inquiry is ey nected to develop after 
the first of the vear 


Pittsburgh, Pa._-Some fair sized siles of hemlock cover 
ing extended delivery have been made the last week 
though at prices which were perhaps concessions of 
severe nature But the situation is believed to have bee 
helped by these transactions, as much stock pressing for 


sale has been eliminated from the market 





Columbus, Ohio.—Demand is talling off and prices are 
weak all along the line. The weak prices are caused to 
a certain extent by the dullness in yellow pine. Ship 
ments are coming out promptly» and stocks are not ver 
plentiful 

POPLAR. 

Chicago.— Wholesalers and mill representatives have 
been doing a fair business There is a fairly good call 
for firsts and seconds and more inquiries for the com- 
mon grades Inquiry appears to be well sustained, not 
withstanding the nearness of the end of the vear. There 
is a firm belief that the volume will become more pro- 
nounced as soon as business gets back into normal chan 


nels after the holidays. 

Boston, Mass.—loplar lumber is selling slowly, but 

prices obtained are fairly remunerative This currey 
: : é ‘ 

week there has been very little inquiry, buyers who 


ordinarily would be in the market postponing action until 
after the first of the year. tetail and factory stocks are 
reported to be low the immediate requirements of 
the business permit. an encouraging feature of the situa- 
tion that promises a better interest in poplar after the 
stock-taking is over and dealers begin to prepare 
for the spring trade 


as as 


season 
The situation shows signs of unmistak - 
Extensive holdings have been greatly 
the mills curtailing their production 
and the offerings are hardly in excess of the current re- 
quirements This has had a good effect upon values 
and if the expectations of a quickened demand after the 
first of the year are realized the quotations may be ex- 
pected to undergo a decided advance. 


Baltimore, Md. 
able improvement. 
reduced, a result of 


Ashland, Ky.--Demand for poplar up well but 
adverse weather conditions have deliyed loading the last 
week. Several mills started up for short runs but were 
compelled to on account of cold weather. Stocks 
are in good shape to take care of all business that comes 
along. Prices are firm. 


keeps 


close 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—-Wholesalers claim that prospects for 
early betterment in demand for poplar are very bright but 
are a unit in stating that movement is very light at this 


time. except in the low grades. Prices are not affected 
by the dullness, however, and at manufacturing points 
inillmen are stocking up only for early delivery and are 


curtailing output so as to prevent any further surplus. 


Columbus, Ohio.—-Demand is fairly well distributed over 





the various grades and prices are steady. Wide sizes 
are again weak. Dealers’ stocks appear to be sufficient 
for the present. 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 
Chicago.—The volume of inquiry is considerable, al- 
though not of excitable proportions. Orders are freer 
for yard stock but prices are still low. Spruce is in 
fair request. All classes of railroad material are slow, 
although there are more inquiries reported. 


Seattle. Wash.—With a sudden eastern demand, prices 
have stiffened materially in the last week. Owing also 
to light and broken stocks at the mills, many manu- 
facturers have seen an opportunity to get quotations back 
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to what they consider nearer a profitable basis. Fir 
d:ymension has advanced on an average of 50 cents all 
along the line. Drop siding also is strong at an advance 
»! 50 cents. Cedar siding which has been going at about 
¢5 off the list is now difficult to obtain at $2 off. Many 
mn iis are refusing to take new business even at these 
fiures. Spruce also has become a scarce article and 
millmen are holding for better quotations. As a result of 
the advance in lumber and the closing of most camps, 
lovs are considered strong and prices vary. At Seattle fir 
locs are quoted at $5, $8 and $11, while at Everett the 
ruling price is 50 cents higher than this. Cedar logs are 
pirticularly searce, Spruce logs also have advanced 
50 cents. 
Portland, Ore.—The foreign demand seems to have im- 
ed for during the weeks several offshore cargoes 
were reported placed and vessels engaged to carry them. 
tail business is said to show a slight improvement and 
the general opinion is that spring will see a good volume 
trade, The log situation remains unchanged with the 
upply of logs in the water lighter than normal by a 
onsiderable margin. 





Tacoma, Wash.—The fir market shows a much better 
tone, indicative of pretty fair business to come after the 
first of the year, Prices are stronger, with slight ad- 
vanees being paid on some items. Dimension is selling 
50 better. Cedar siding is stronger and tending 
iowards and silo is also active and selling at from $15 
to $2! for 30-foot. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Further shutting down of mills on 
west Coast has cut the supply of fir to the minimum 
at the same time the lineyards of the Dakotas, 

Minnesota and the big fir consuming States are placing 
hic orders just as the southern pine lineyard men to the 
south of them are doing. The inevitable result is a 
strengthening of prices. The mills report the largest 
volume of orders they have had for ninety days and the 
business in this section for December shows very favor- 
iby 





Buffalo, N. Y¥.—An increased movement of fir flooring 
and lath has begun in this territory since the Panama 
Canal route went into operation and from now on this 
trade seems likely to be pushed harder than before. 
Flooring is being sold in fairly large volume in competi- 
t \ith other woods. There is much stiffness to quota- 

or red cedar siding, which is up to about $2 from 
ow prices of a few weeks previous. 


WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.——Trade is seasonably fair and prices are 
inaintained on good shop lumber. Mill representatives 
and wholesalers are united in stating that shop lumber 
should be in better demand in January. California sugar 
pine is moving steadily. 





Kansas City, Mo.—-The western and white pine situation 
hus shown little change the last week either In price or 
volume. The factory buying has not opened up yet and 
the vards are taking comparatively little stock. The mills, 

wever, have taken advantage of the usually slack season 
to shut down and so are not looking for business 


Buffalo, N. Y.——The trade in the California pines is 
called sluggish at present. but early improvement is 
jooked for, since many mills at the Coast are closed 
down. Buyers are slow to realize, however, that prices 
ire likely to be advanced within a short time 


Boston, Mass.--The call for western pine is not brisk 
enough to keep local wholesale dealers quite contented, 
but it is more even and prices more regular than is the 

se with some other items. Orders are placed only for 
current requirements and average small in quantity, 
mixed car purchases being the rule. 


REDWOOD. 





San Francisco.—The redwood market is in comparatively 
good shape. There are some good inquiries from Aus- 
tralia and England, but there is great difficulty in secur- 
ing vessels for foreign cargoes. Production is. still 
curtailed from one-third to one-half at the mills. There 

little overproduction of clears. Domestic cargo ship- 
ments continue to be light, but prices are being main- 
tained on all grades of redwood lumber. Eastern busi- 
ness is fair with the principal rail shippers and there are 

me good inquiries. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A few orders and a fair number of 
inquiries are reported for the week by the dealers in red- 
wood. Prices hold very firm, but the demand has shown 
no improvement. Redwood siding is not sharing the era 
of prosperity that has struck the red cedar siding market. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales of North Carolina pine showed an 
increase last week in low grade rough lumber while 
dressed lumber showed very little improvement. No. 1, 
4/4 edge sold at $24.50 to $27.50; No. 2, $22.25 to $23; No. 3, 
$15.75 to $16.50; 4/4 edge box, $13.25 to $13.75; 4/4 edge 

ills and red heart, $11.25 to $12. Six-inch box, $14 to 
$14.50. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $30 to $31; No. 3, $17 to $18; 
box, $14.75 to $15.25; culls and red heart, $13 to $13.25. No. 
1, 10-inch rough, $30 to $31; No. 3, $18 to $18.50; box, $15.75 
to $16.50; culls and red heart, $13.25 to $13.75. No. 1. 12- 
neh rough, $32 to $33; No. 38, $20 to $22; box, $16.50 to 
$i7; culls and red heart, $13.50 to $14.50. No. 1, 5/4 edge, 
£28 to $28; box, $14; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $29.50 to $30.50; box, 
$14; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $30.50 to $31.50; Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
Strips, $16.50 to $18; box bark strips, $9 to $9.50. No. 1, 
'3/16-inch flooring, $26 to $27.50; No. 2, $23.50 to $25.50; 
No. 3, $19 to $20; No. 4, $12.75 to $14. No. 1, %-inch 
ceiling, $15.75 to $16.50; No. 2, $14.25 to $15.50; No. 3, $11.25 
to $11.75; No. 4, $9 to $9.50. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, 
$16.75 to $17.75; No. 2, $15.50 to $16.25; No. 8, $13.50 to 
$14 50; No. 4, $9.75 to $10.50. No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, 
5.59 to $27.50; No. 2, $24.50 to $26; No. 3, $19.75 to $20.75. 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $22.50 to $23. Six- 
inch roofers, $14.25 to $15.50; 8-inch, $15 to $15.75; 10-inch, 
316.25 to $16.75; 12-inch, $17; lath, $3; factory flooring, 
$16.50 to $17.50; 4/4 log run cypress, $19.50 to $20: North 
Carolina pine sizes. $15.75 to $17.50 











AB Vuletide Suggestion i 


79) HE spirit of Christmas is gnpping our nation. : 
(Gix~|| Its influence on mankind is as beneficent as itis NY 
widespread. 


It stimulates a kindly and benevolent attitude toward ® 
all creatures and all things. NG 


It is an antidote to pessimism and unworthy thoughts is 
and actions. . 


It fosters good will; it eliminates malice. 


It produces a common joy in living which is conducive 4 
to a higher relationship among men, in the home and « 
in business. xe 


What a mighty factor in our daily existence such an 
influence could be, if we would keep the Yuletide spirit 
with us through all the days that follow this world’s K 
greatest holiday ! : 


You hope and expect to see an improvement in busi- 
ness during the year ahead of us. You know conditions 
are favorable. You know that dark thoughts and pessi- 
mistic talk will handicap the hoped for revival. 


So then, let us welcome the benevolent influence of 
the holiday season and keep the Yuletide spirit with us 
so persistently that we will think, talk and act GOOD 
BUSINESS, until the chronic grouch and selfish pessi- 
mist are as thoroughly and permanently obliterated as 
they will be on Christmas Day itself. 


And with the Spint of Good Business as contagious 
as is the Spirit of Christmas, one of the chief obstacles 
to the return of prosperity will have been annihilated. 


May your business year in 1915 be as fraught with 
good will and happiness as will be your Christmas Day! 


| 431 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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KOEPP BROS. LUMBER & FUEL CO. 
— Wholesale Lumber — 


PINE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOOD 


CEDAR POSTS, LATH and SHINGLES 
OSHKOSH, ° ° : : WISCONSIN 








ALEXANDER CITY, 


J e M. Steverson, ALABAMA, 
— MANUFACTURER — 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 








Long, Heavy Railroad Stock a Specialty. 











*“CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER™ 
Reduces to board measure lumber, scantliag, square timber 
and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. Let us send 
you sample pages. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


New York.—The expansion movement develops very 
slowly. Stocks continue to be freely offered and prices 
are as low as ever. Wholesalers have given up any idea 
of an increase In the next two or three weeks and look 
forward for the opening of spring when it is hoped 
general conditions will have sufficiently advanced to 
merit more optimism in the building outlook. Stocks 
among local yards are larger in North Carolina pine than 
in other lines. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—More firmness has developed in the 
market during the last two weeks and a larger amount 
of stock has been disposed of in this territory. Prices 
are siid to be up about 50 cents from several weeks 
ago. They are expected to go still higher right after 
the first of the year. Sales have been quite satisfactory 
with some concerns and it is generally admitted that 
the tone of the market is better than for some time. 





Boston, Mass.—While some firms are confidently hold- 
ing their lumber at what they claim to be fair market 
prices. and say they are getting more or less business on 
this basis, other dealers in North Carolina pine here are 
offering very attractive concessions. This situation 
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Advertising Specialties 


Convention Souvenirs 


Call them what you will, there is 
no getting away from the fact that 
a good specialty with your own 
advertisement on it 
will keep your name longer be- 
fore a prospective buyer at less 
cost than any other means you 
may use. Mostimportant is the frst impression made, and you 
can rest assured a good specialty will make a good impression. 
They help cement that ‘‘closer feeling’’ between you and your 
customers, not only at conventions, but when your salesmen call. 


Let us send you our latest illustrated catalog. 
many excellent numbers and is FREE for the asking. 
also send you FREE a sample showing your own advertisement 


Write now—on your own letterhead—please. 


Parisian Novelty Company, 





Sor‘ng Tape Meacure. 
Your advertisement on one or both sides. 


It shows 


We will 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








\ 143-153 W. 22nd, Cor. La Salle Sts. 
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First Aid to 
Prosperity! 


Mathews 
Labor - Saving 
Gravity Lumber 


Conveyer. 


We make conveyers for all manu- 
facturers using lumber in quanti- 
ties. Conveyers for handling 
Shingles, Lath, Dimension Tim- 
bers, Flooring, Cooperage Stock, 
Boxes, Box Shooks, Cedar Ties, 
etc. 

Send for catalog and tell us what 
you want to handle and between 
what points. Submit sketch show- 
ing requirement, with all dis- 
tances given. 


Mathews Gravity 


Carrier Co. 


Branch Factories, Main Office and Factory, 


TORONTO. ONT. Eli wood City, Pa. 


LONDON, ENG. 
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naturally encourages buyers to expect conciliatory offerg 
and makes prices rather uncertain. 


Baltimore, Md.—Receipts of lumber have been relativcly 
small. At the same time the consumption has kept up 
fairly well, so that stocks are in reduced supply. The 
builders have continued operations, and calls for stoc<s 
are normal. Inquiries are limited to actual needs ard 
all commitments not absolutely necessary are deferred 
until after the first of the year. The feeling among mil!. 
men as well as wholesalers is none the less distinctly moje 
hopeful and the orders taken for delivery after the first «f 
the year are on the increase. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Current trade is quiet. Mill representativ= 
here state that they expect to see considerable advar 
in prices during the next thirty days and already repc 
advances on dimension items. So far as railroad m 
terial is concerned business still continues quiet. I 
quiries are getting more numerous, however, for 
kinds of stock, which would indicate that yards throug 
out the country are preparing to place orders for tt 
material. One feature of this market to be deplor 
is that there are still too many cars in transit to ma! 
for firm values. 


= ‘(eon 


Omnt met 


Kansas City, Mo.—There has been no slackening in ft} 
brisk run of orders that have been coming in the la 
three weeks. Southern pine dealers all report a ver 
satisfactory volume of business at prices from $1 to $1. 
higher than those of three weeks ago. The last week h 
not seen very much advance in price although ne 
lists are heing sent out every few days by manufacturer 
increasing the quotations on items of which thev a 
beginning to he short. Comparatively few of the small 
individual vards have bought stock vet, but a good many 
of them are waiting onlv because they do not want to 
get the stock until February or later. 


aqdnoso® 


@Q 


St. Louls, Mo.—The vellow pine situation seems to he 
a trifle better, owing to an. increased demand. Prices, 
however, are anything but satisfactory. thouch the oninion 
is general that prices have ahout reached the bottom. 
For that reason a gond volume of trade is exnected 
between now and the first of the year, if manufacturers 
and wholesalers can be fovnd who are willing to sell. 


New Orleans, La.—While renorts conflict to some extent, 
it anpears that there has heen continued slow imnrove- 
ment of interior demand, and that prices upon some items 
have gone up slightlv. Certain items of dimension are 
among those for which hetter prices are bv quite general 
report obtainable. Prices on hridve timhers are sald to 
be firmer, dve to slirhtly hetter demand. FExnort trode 
is still hamnered bv high ocean rates, but it anpears that 
some little business for export fs being offered. 


New York.—Occasionally some renort as to hetterment 
occurs but excent the new business exnected from subh- 
wav contract work there is verv little in the wav of 
develonments Tongleaf pine is freelv offered at low 
prices hut with the nresent sunnly among the vards. the 
outiook is not as good in yellow pine as it is In other 
lines. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A stronger market has develoned within 
the last few weeks and mills are now asking ahont 59 
cents more on most items. Mill renresertatives say 
thev are oversold in some items and thev look for firm- 
ness to continue and to grow more pronounced right after 
the heginning of the vear. The amount of stock offer- 
—e the mills has begun to show some reduction 
ately. 


Boston, Mass.—There is some tnquirv for vellow nine 
rieht along. but it does not alwavs materialize In orders 
even though concessions are made. The current demand 
for vellow pine Is somewhat lighter than normal for mid- 
December and buvers show a disnosition to vrocrastinate 
renlenishing the'r stocks until thev can find the items 
they require offered at an attractive price. 


Baltimore. Md.—Tt is believed that the limited holdings 
of stocks in first hands can hardly fail to bring ahovt a 
stiffening of values with the first incresse in activity, 
and the view is entertained that the outlook presents a 
very favorable aspect. Anv attempt to place a large 
order brings out the scantness of the assortments at 
primary points. So far there has been enoveh floating 
lumber in the various eastern markets to keep un the 
competition, but with a more active inquiry the balance 
will soon be shifted to the other side, and the quota- 
tions will take on added firmness. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—The trend toward better values and 
steadier prices in the yellow pine trade appears to he 
slowly gaining and quotations on inguiries apnear to be 
more uniform. There is also a noticeable shortage in 
some of the more common items of the standard lists 
and this is firming up prices materially. Retailers and 
larger consumers show some interest in the early spring 
sunrlies, and apnear to be willing to buy aheod at present 
prices, though few of the trade appear willing to take 
much business on such a basis. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Ovtside of good prospects for a 
volume of business early next vear and light buving at 
present which is confined to stock offered at ridicuously 
low prices, there is little doing. 


CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand registers no material 
change. Inquiries are slightly increased. and the reported 
improvement of the interior market for yellow pine is 
accounted a favorable sign. which may result to the 
benefit of other southern woods. In the business handled, 
mixed car orders predominate. Prices are reported un- 
changed, but well held. 





Chicago.—The market rules steady and considering 
that this is the. mi@ile of December the number of 
mixed car orders .being placed is satisfactory. Whole+ 
salers report a fair run of new business, which con- 
tinves steady and is pretty well distributed. Prices are 
rated firm. : 





Kaneas City, Mo.—The cypress trade has slowed down 
noticeably the last week or two. 











Buyers are walting for 
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es 
Y Offer 

' ne first of the year before getting into the market for 

neir spring supplies, especially the factory men, and 

lativcly ne current demand for cypress at this season of the 
kept up § ar naturally is light. The country yards are sending 
yY. The in a few orders right along, but they are doing no spring 
- stoc<s a buying. Prices are holding firm on all lines. 
ds a: ag : Sage eee we 
mea 4 St. Louis, Mo.—Cypress is in pretty good demand. The 
gE mill. local distributers report a fair trade only. Many inquiries, 
ly moje ; however, are being received. Orders, too, are coming in es 
first <f mes eely but call for small quantities. Prices seem to be 


asonably well maintained. 


Boston, Mass.—Cypress merchants here report that the 

emand is seasonable and that prices average better than 

ei he quotation list dealers in most other sorts of lumber 

tativ ial re able to maintain. The orders being placed are neither 


8 
c) 
‘t 


numerous nor large, but come along with fair regularity. 
some concessions are given, although many of the large 
firms state that the southern cypress mills are in strong 
hands and that it is unnecessary to shade quotations be- 
cause stocks in first hands will not be offered in larger 
amount than the present market can readily absorb. 


dvan 
repc 


Baltimore, Md.—Holdings of cvpress are about adjusted 


to current needs. and the yards show no disposition to 
augn their supplies. The situation is characterized 
bv mplete ahsence of speculative buying, but the 
is none the less one of expectancy, and more 
interest In the offerings is being shown. All grades of 
eyvpress are fairly steady, if not very firm, and the situa- 
seems to be in better shape than some other divisions 

the trade. 





New York.—Orders placed for small lots but the aggre- 
ate shows up fairly well and better than a month ago. 
rices are low and permit little profit. Large buyers 


ordinarily placing orders for straight lots at this time of ¢€ 
the year have deferred their bus'ness, and along with 

smaller consumers are buying on a hand to mouth basis 

except in a few large yards. Assortments among re- 

tailers and consumers are poor, & ee 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The volume of cypress business is not 
large and most buyers will not take hold to any extent 





until after the first of the year. The range of prices An alert shipping organization, and a large and well assorted 
shows little change, but the quotations are low enough * e P ‘ 
in the opinion of most buvers and a change for the stock of yard material embracing all items from dimension to 
; better is looked for within the next few weeks. x ‘ : 
extent, —_—_ finish, enables us to ship orders without delay. 
prove. § Cincinnatl, Ohlo.—Only stock offered at verv attractive 
. items ¥ s is moving. Retailers are buying practically noth- 
on Are «and are moving very little of their stock on hand. Re- : : 
reneral iest is better from planing mills that are getting ready We want yon to remember this the next time 
ald to to make up stock sizes during the winter. Wholesalers you are in need of stock to fil rush orders. 


trode xpect a fair call from this source a little later on. 
"s that ; a 


4 Columbus, Ohio.—Cypress demand has been fairlv active J | & Wi € 
a ind prices are unchanged. Rvral dealers are still buy- tt 
rment ; ing stocks for silo building. Shipments are coming out Oo nson imsa 9 as In on, bd e 


n sub. promptly and eastern orders are still one of the best 

































































































a features. PERFECTLY MILLED AND CORRECTLY GRADED STOCK. TELECODE USED. 
oe F SHINGLES AND LATH. 
Chicago.—While sales have not been as numerous and 
within as large as ten days ago, there is still some movement 
mnt 50 in red cedars. Prices are a little more steady and are 
s SAY expected to firm up as the output will be lighter with 
firm - the annual holiday shutdown. Demand for white cedars 
t atter is fair, with prices steady. Lath are moving steadily 
offer- with prices firm. 
uction ein Bagel ale 
Minneapolis, Minn.—While there has been no activity 
in the market of late, the light production of the mills 
r nine and the coming general shut-down have brought a re- 
orders covery in the price situation so that most wholesalers are 
»mand quoting stars at $1.45 to $1.50 and clears around $1.75 at 
> mid- the mill. The prices will be maintained, it is said, 
tinate : whether buying shows up strong after January 1 or not. 
iteme t 7 = - \ n 
‘ Five Saw \ L 
i} Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingle prices are firmer and Slasher. \ Fight Saw Slasher. 
Idines P have advanced in the face of better demand the last 
ort a week or two. Quotations are now $1.40 to $1.45 for stars 2 8 
tivity } $1.70 to $1.75 for clears. _The feeling among shingle 
ie A men is more cheerful. The idle capacity is very large 
‘faree and not likely to he diminished for some time. Cedar 
fe at is tending upwards. 
sgh ed Seattle, Wash.—Cedar shingles have taken another Double-End By devoting our energies for years to this one line, 
alance ae Be gs ron — — eel pr Pine Bg sag Geared Wood we have perfected a line of machinery which in 
juota- need 15 cents and the selling prices now range about ane ey ee successfully meets the demands of 
: $1.50 for stars and $1.75 for clears. Some brokers report 
fi i falling off of orders since the advance. G d W d d 
sand g roun oOo an 
% Kansas City, Mo.—Further strength is reported in the Ch : l Fib Mill 
bs ri b] red cedar shingle market. Several of the — have emica 1 re 1 S 
cm ordered their connections here to shove the price up - ° 
: por another nickel owing to the short supply of stock on the Not only are we prepared to furnish the machinery 
spring Coast and others are expecting to shove uv their quota- for such plants, but can also furnish the complete 
resent tions in a day or so. The prices quoted are $1.45 to design for buildings and all necessary equipment 
- take $1.50, Coast basis, for extra stars and $1.70 to $1.75 for from the poin where the logs are first delivered to 
extra clears. There still is some buy'ng for current use, the mill, through to the grinders, in case it be a & 
ut the bulk of the stock now being bought is for snring eround wood mill, or to the digesters, in case it be i. ‘ a 
for a suprlies. The price of cedar logs has advanced, adding a = chemical fibre mill ss - 
ng at further element of strength to the situation. Cypress lath . , J ‘ 
lous! are in slightly better supply than thirty days ago. but Power Feed Vertical 
there still is such a dearth of them that prices are firm. 54 Page Catalogue Swirg Saw. 
There is little change in the southern pine and cypress 
lath situation. fully describing our entire line, and containing tables of interest to superintendents, will be sent frce upon request. 
New Orleans, La.—Cynpress shingles are rate’ slow s1le, e 
tertal moving in considerabiy tess than normal voume. cress | Ryther & Pringle Company, Carthage, N. Y., U.S.A. 
orted lath are in reasonably active request. though the demand 
ne is has moderated somewhat. Most mills accert only mixed 2 
0 the car orders, though straight cars of shingles are readily Cable Conveyor. Undercut 
ndled, obtainable. Prices are reported unchanged. pee heed 
niains Reiprich wing Saw. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—An advance in red cedar prices of 5 to 
ering 10 cents has gone irto effect the last week. owing to the 
or of a fact that mills on the Coast are not turning out their 
hale- ; usval quantity. Not much buying has occurred in this 
aan 2 aceeiens lately and supplies in retail yards are of fairly 
miata arge size. 
0 ‘Here’s wishing the whole American 0 \ Single Saw Slasher. 
~Lumberman family a Merry Christmas! 
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Foun cae REHAUL CLYDE-SKIDDER Ya iiy <i 
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OLUMNS 


For Porch, Interior and Pergola Use. 
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The double Lock Joint that won’t pull apart. 
Recognized by experts as the best construction. 


Ask for Catalog No. 4. 
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Interior TRIM to Architect’s detail. 


NICKERSON MFG. CO., ““tixx’” 


““VIGNOLA” is our standard for proportions 
when Architect’s details are not furnished. 

































Tractorize Your Heavy Hauling. 
With the MARTIN TRACTOR SYSTEM 


Adopted and endorsed by success- 
full lumbermen = throughout 
the country. 











Possesses 
Important fea- 
tures which 


Send us details of your hauling 
make it the 


problem and let us suggest a 





practical motor satielac 
vehicle for the tory sys- 

Lumber Trade. tem for 

your 

NEW YORK B2ANCH needs. 

a ei RELIANCE AUTOMOBILE CO 
3 ro amy 1655 Van Ness Av., SanFrancisco,Cal. 

Distributors for 
ae Northern California nd Oregon. 








KNOX MOTORS COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 











Boston, Mass.--Demand for shingles is light and prices 
obtained are disappointing. In Boston and vicinity it is 
the old story of anti-wooden-roof legislation, but the 
country yards state that the slowing down of building 
and repairs due to the imminent arrival of winter is 
responsible for their lack of interest. In the metropolitan 
district there is fully as much inquiry for clears as for 
the extra grades, since most of the shingles sold here 
now are for covering the sides of houses, a purpose for 
which contractors consider clears quite as satisfactory as 
the fancy makes that cost more. There are some fancy 
brands of white cedars quoted at $3.50, but most of the 
current business is at $3.35 to $3.45. Clears are bringing 
$2.80 to $2.90, and second clears, $2.50 to $2.65. Lower 
prices also are being taken for red cedar shingles, extra 
grades bringing $2.35 to $3.55, according to slight varia- 
tions in the quality. Demand for lath is moderate, but 
offerings are light and prices firm. While there are sales 
of 15-inch at $4.20, commission men find it hard to locate 
a mill that will now quote less than $4.25, and this is 
expected to be the regular market price by the first of 
the year. There is less interest in 1%-inch lath, but the 
supply is none too large and good plump stock brings 
$3. 80 to $3.85. There is some 1%-inch lath to be had at 

3.70 to $3.75. The call for furring is fair, 2-inch bring- 
ing $21.50 to $22. The demand for clapboards is not 
really brisk, but the supply is light and prices firm. 
Spruce extras bring $54 and clears, $52. Good pine clap- 
boards are hard to find. Red cedar clapboards are in fair 
demand at $17.50 a thousand feet for the best. 


Baltimore, Md.—Demand for lath keeps up in a egratify- 
ing way, and the advance noted in the quotations on 
eypress lath is being maintained. Evidently, buyers are 
disposed to take up stocks as fast as they come into the 
market, and sellers have had no reason so far to offer 
any price concessions. Spruce and North Carolina pine 
lath are about holding their own, with the offerings not 
so plentiful as to depress values. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Increasing prices have 
characterized Coast shingles during the last week. 
Within two weeks 16-inch shingles have advanced 18 
cents, bringing quotations up to $1.75. The quotations 
on 18-inch shingles are fluctuating around $2, an increase 
of from 3 to 5 cents during the last week. The price of 
the latter is not as strong as on the 16-inch grade owning 
to the Panama Canal trade comnecition in the East. Lath 
are scarce and holders are getting top prices. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—While retailers have succeeded in 
cutting down their large stocks during the last few 
morths thev have been light buyers and now are not 
buying at any price. Wholesalers are urging purchases 
at present low prices but with little success. Prospects 
for heavy consumption when the building season opens 
up are very bright. 





Columbus, Ohio.—The demand for shingles is not very 
active, the colder weather having put a stop to outs‘de 
building operations. Dealers are not increasing sto¢ks 
because of the annroach of the inventory period. The lath 
trade is also rather dull. 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Moderate demand ‘fer tierces is received 
from the packers and coopers are running shons slowly, 
hop'rg for more business after Janvary 1. The receipts 
of hogs are improving. bvt are rot eoual to last year. 
Prices remain the same for staves and heading, aver- 
aging $29 for rel oak and $30 for white oak oil staves, 
with 29 to 2°% cents a set for oil heading. A few pork 
staves are wanted. Many stave shippers who held back 
their stocks are inclined to sell, partly from need of 
monev and part'y from the growing fear that while 
oil demand is poor little improvement in prices may be 
expected. Short staves and cut-offs are plentiful. but 
buvers seem well supnliied and refuse to buy except at 
proportionate prices of oil staves. Southern demand 
for cotton oil barrels is also largely restricted this year. 
and sellers of staves who insist on inspection and ac- 
centance at shipping point are left to hold them, as 
plenty can now be obtained without the buver going to 
that expense. No changes are noted in prices or demand 
for whiskv or beer staves and heading, with less demand 
than in former years at this season. An unusual num- 
ber of southern slack stave manufacturers have visited 
the city, with poor results. Poor flour trade and con- 
tinved use of bags cause small interest on the part of 
millers for barrels. Stagnant demand for butter tubs 
has destroved all Cemand for ash staves. heading and 
hoops. Hickory and maple hoops, although low in price, 
are almost unsalable, say A. & H. Gates in their report 
on market conditions. 





No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 


SR Re = 00 b5 2 555% 0's 0 6.009 018.00 6 88'6.08-0.0,6.65% 9.00 
No. 1, 2814 “inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 
a URS eer ee eee ee ee ee eee ee 8.50 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M............ Nominal 5.50 
No. a, 171%4-inch kiln dried basswood heading, 
PET Eee Oe ee 07% to .08 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 


ARES sie oe Pee Eee No demand 







No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nomina 7.75 
M. R. 30-inch gum staves............ 8.25 

Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M....... 9.50 

Patent coiled elm hoops, 3'%4-foot, per M...... 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M...... 8.00 

Half barre] staves, e}m, per M........seeeees 5.00 

Half barrel basswood heading, per set....... .05 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........++. 5.00 to 5.50 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch......... -80 to .35 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch....... .60 
Ten-round hoop barrels.....e.+eceeeeeereers ; 46 
Eight patent hoop barrelS........seseeeesees t 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......+.+. 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels..... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels...... 45 
Half barrels, G-hoOp........cceeeecececeeece ST to 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves........+... 11.00 

Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M......eseeeeeees 4.75 
White oak, oil staves, per M.....-eeeeeee +++. 29.00 to 30.00 
Red oak, oi] staves, per M.....-seeeeeee seee- 27.00 to 28.00 
Tierce NOOPS ...ccccccccscrvcecsccevsccvcsece No demand 
Hickory boOX StrapS......seeeeeeceeveece eseee 11.00 to 12.00 
Lard tierces ....+- sos ecccccce 1.20 to 1.25 





Pork barrels .....eeeseees canes 
Pork barrels, ash.....+.eeseeees Seceecoucce ° 182% to 185 





About the best family tree, after all, is 6 
g a Christmas tree. 



























